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SPHECllES BY 

'i llE EARL OF REARING. 

1923 - 1926 . 

I.AYIN 1 :i 01^ TH !3 FOUNDATION STONE OF TH E LADY READING 
HOSPITAL AT “ RAIRJIVIT.LE ”, SIMLA. 

At tliR ooiomoiiy of tlic laying of the Foundation Stone of the Lady 15th June 
Reading [lo.si.i(.a! at “ Bairdvilh; ”, Simla, Ity ller Exei.'lk'ncy the Countess 1023.. 
of Reading, His I'Rei'lleney the \'ieeroy madc^ the following speeeh;- — 

Your lidi'clli’ icif, Your If ii/fiiieicH'S, Ladioi ami GeniUmcn .—- 
On hf'htll' (ij Hot' R.-vCelloney I wisli to exjiress to you tlie plea- 
.sure she lia;; exp n'ic.iieed lu tuhiug part in this cetemony to-day. 

I need not recafiitulate to you the various pro]iosa]s which have 
boon un lor o.isotis,'sioti during upparently tint last 15 years before 
this project eouM actually be brought to fruit ion. Sir Muliarn- 
luad Sit, ill l:,is told ytni their history, 'i'he object of tbo woik 
of Her ,'!j.xca!ll(.'ui;y and licr 1‘ornniitf.cc’ in conneetion with tliis 
liospital is to provide .suitable hospita.l accommodation for tlio 
poorest Indi in women of Simla anti the 1 surrounding districts 
and for those inr rc a'Hucnt woimni who come to Simla and wlio 
wish to .-iecr.'o liosihtal accommodation suilabic to tlicir needs. 

Oi course a flrsi; e.sse.nlia.l it^tliat t!ic liospital should be in a 
healthy dim ite -the very oliject of founding a liospital at Simla 
is that ii3 should be in as hcallliy a climate, as can be found in 
India. Tlici'u wa.s a great need for a. liospital in such a climate 
as all medical practitioner.s in India, wlio liave attended Indian 
women havti long recognised. The in.sl itution of wliich the 
foundation stone has now been laid will meet that need and also 
provide accouimodation for sick children in order that they 
MI4PSV 
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jAiyriKJ of lilt Foundation ne of the Ltdy Reading Hospital at “ Baird- 

viUe ”, Simla. 

may have the special care and treatment they require. More¬ 
over, the hospital will also provide an adinirahlo training scdiool 
lor Indian nurses- -a very desirable aim wliich her Excellenc-y 
is most anxious to see brought to real succe.ss in India. 

There were many difliculties to overcome ; and ol course 
the first is always the riiatter of finding funds. Wc could scarce¬ 
ly expect the Simla Municipality to provide the money for the 
building and the equipment and maintenance of a ho.spital of 
this character which has only })rimarily been designed for the 
benefit of Indian women at Simla ; but has also as a chief object 
the treatment of Indian women from all parts of India. The 
money has fortunately been provided by liberal assistance out 
of the Women of India Fund founded by Her Excellency. This 
Fund has been subscribed by the Princes and people of India ;— 
not only for this purpose, be it observed, but also to helj) general¬ 
ly in other places and other directions also the women and 
children of India. I note in pas.sing that this Fund has quite 
recently provided a handsome donation towards the Lady 
Hardinge College in order to help it, and has also founded at 
Delhi the Indian Nursing Association wifeh the Lady Eeading 
Nurses, who have already been able to-do such good work daring 
the terrible plague epidemic recently prevailing at Delhi ; I will 
not trouble you with statistics. But I must say that on sodng 
the percentage of deaths among those assisted by the cai’e of 
those nurses as compared with the number of deaths of those 
doiirived of such services I was immensely .struck by tie good 
work that those nurses must have done. 

The cost of the site of the building and of the equipment 
has been met from Her Excellency’s Women of India Fund and, 
in addition, Her Excellency—u’ho is a] way.s busino,sslikc—deter- 
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Linj, iiij Cj (he Foimdiitioii S-'oiic of the Lady Heading Hos/iiial at “ Baird- 

viJle ”, Simla. 

iiiined that fclieve kIioiiM be a peniiauent income suflicient tc 
f-tai t it in it:i ju'eseiit requirements ; she bus accordingly endow- 
till llie liospjtiil wil.Ji a sum of 5 lakhs so that from the interest 
on that ni'jjiey thei'o nut.y be. substantia] annual funds to help 
to carry on Jto work. Her ellorts have been supplemented by 
tl-ie niuiia Wunicipahty who have shown a very commendable 
interest in this project by luuhu'laki.ug to provide Rs. 12,00(1 
annually towards its upkeep. I’roni this provision you will 
observe that the Iiistituti(.in s(;arts well ; example is always 
Itett'U.' than jcccopt and 1 trust then! will be other public bodies 
and otlier jtnvate per.sons who may be minded to emulate those 
who have, already contributed, and that as tijue proceeds there 
will be jiiore, nioiioy available taid kler Excellency and those 
wh(.) '■.on.K'. aft^'i' her will be i.ible. to extend t lie beneficent activity 
inauguraled liere. 

Another ol the ditliculties was the selection of the site. Her 
Kxcedency and those associated with her have visited several 
Kites uid in (lie end (iiey' si'iceted this. It is obvious that a 
hosinral cf this charactiu- niu.st not be too far from the towm 
and the rdlway stal ion ; it must not be too far from the main 
Foad, ft must be .situated in airy, spacious and healthy surround' 
iugs ; it must bo capable of expansion ; and above all, there 
jurist be the er.pacity to jirovide that jirivacy wdiich is so nece.S' 
sary to Iiiflian women. Kow, this .site .tuKils all tho.se require¬ 
ments and I tliinlv we may congratulate Her Excellency on the 
iSucce.‘-s of the locality on which lier choice has fallen. There is 
t he existing house we have jiust seen which will make an excel¬ 
lent nur.se£’ ho del with some rooms for administration and also 
wards, 'I'licre is ample ground on the e,state which can be 
eflicicJit ly idajjted for a block for surgical and maternity cases 
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Laying of the Foundation Stone of the Lady Reading Hospital at “ Laird- 

ville ”, Simla. 

with up-to-date surgical theatres, for family viards and utccs- 
sary out-huildings. The total accomuiodatiou for tlie present 
is designed to provide between fiO and GO heils wlm h will be 
expanded as and when funds pernut and when expeiience 
warrants it. I have been taken irdo eonlidencc in repaid to the 
equipment and staffing and am assured—and may assure you— 
that everything will bo of tJie high water-mark of exeellenee and 
eflieiency. From a long experience I may be peinnttod to 
observe that if there are any defects that escape Her Kxcclleii- 
C 3"’8 observation, then these are not visible to the naked 
Imman eye. 

And now that I have told you of all that is to happen, I may 
remind you (fiat this is oiu' of the first fiuit,s of Her Exeelleney’s 
Women of India Fund ; 1 feel lhat (Lis building should make a 
siKieiul apjieal to us all, for it is a step) ouw aid in tlie grcai; fidd 
of labour awaiting the elTorts of those with the interests of the 
evoincu of India at heart. I am glad to bo aide to announce 
that just before starting for this ceremony a telegram was 
received from Her Higlmcss the Eeguui of Bhopal stating" Her 
Highness wi.shes to .subscribe forty tliomsand rupees for one 
two-bedded ward. Kindly announce.” It is an aiifvpieiov.s 
occasion for ns, on starting out, to receive this telegiain and it 
once again e\ince.s the deep) interest that Her Higliness the 
Begiiin of Bho|)al takc.s in the w omen and children of India. I 
slioiild also just like to mention that an Amcriea:i lady and 
{. entlemau, wlio were here and who heard of Her Excellencp^’s 
p)vojcct, were so enamqured of it that at considerable' cost they 
insisted upon sending to the hospital a complete set of surgical 
instruments of a nio.st excellent and up-to-date description ; 
and 1 need not assure you that we are %'ery grateful to them for 
it. 



t^peechcs hij iJm Karl of Itctalint]. 5 

Ill's Es-celietir.i/ the Yiveroy’ssjipri'h n! IhrVmnhitie.d mecling of the 8t. John 
Aii bulancii yissoo'utioii and Tlcil Cross Aocichj, 1923. 

I co,iigral:u];i1:e Tier T^xeellejicy, ll:e nieiiiliei's of Jier Com¬ 
mittee and all tliose ashiociatod with her iji tin's work as well as 
those wliosc (lojiat.ions liave made the work possible, on the 
iiruiguratio?) at'o-day’s eenanony of this hos|iital and of the 
great prospect of bencliceiifc work, for which it stanels. 

Her Dxccl ('ne\' tlio Counloss of licading v. lien pcrfoririiiig fho cere¬ 
mony of tiyiiu: (he Jj'onmlatiun Stone of tlio l-,‘u!y Iteadiiig Hospital at 
“ Jiairdville ” fliinti, said :— 

Your E.o'elloAcy, Your //vV/ZomsAV’,?, Eir fShihaimnad Shaft, 
Ldihrs and Genth'incn.~-i hope, this hospifal, which 1 am proud 
to tl)i.nk will liear my name and <if which 1 am now' going to lav 
the foundation slone, may pio\(' a blessing to i-'imla and its sur¬ 
roundings, a id 1 ferveully jiray and hojie, that it will be tho 
inoairs of ail iN'iating some of tJic sUlToriug of Indian tvomeii 
and children. 


li'S KXCIP.UHX’V rn 11 VH'MiU ,'V'S iSPl'K( 'll A’!' 'I'HM ('OMIirNHH 
<)!'' 'I'ilM I'T. .iDilN AMIP'I.A.NCi'; ASSOl'tAPiON 
AXi) fXHI.iX J;K!) CtiOSS suii'ini'Y, OX ttl'l'H ,J CXH 1923. 

The t 'lloMingi! His lleocy tlie Viceroy’s spoecli at (he ecMihinod 
■ ieoting o: tho iSt. ,lohn Ambiilaiice .Aasuoialioa :uid Indian Itod Cross 
moiety heal at I’iceregal Loilgo, Siada., on I'llii .Tuiic 1923 : - 

Ytjur ExcSlmsk's, 3 our IIifj/-nes.sr.'t, l.ad'u's and Gcnllanen .— 
It i.s a great [ Ica.-ure to me to be here tj day and again to meet 
those who arc interested in tho activities of tli('.sc two beneficent 
Associations. We are all agreed as to the value of tho efforta 
made by these i ocieties, and if there is any controversy or 
rivalry it l.s mere; owing to the degree of entliusiasm which each 
may eo.u’.ributc the work of tho.so .4ssoeiatioa3. Kegardiug 


lOtli Jui: 
1923. 
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Uis Excellency (he Viceroy's s/tccch al Ike, Cornhined meeting of Ike St. John 
Ambulance Associuteori and Imlian Red dross Society, 19J3. 

tlie objects wliicli iliey bold sacied and for wbicli they strive, 
there can be no breath of controversy. To help suffering Imnian- 
ity is a noble cause in wliieb men and women of all races, of all 
castes and creeds, of diverts opinions, and of di't ,rent ranks in 
life must be proud to labour, b’or none can be ( highly placed. 
as to bo indiflerent to tfie sufl'eririg around the. :; and however 
poor and lowly may be our station, we all have a duty to help 
our neighbours in sulleiing. In the w'ork before these Societies 
nil Ic.ises can combiiifi. It is novci' (.00 early to begin ; and the 
B|i n, of lunnan life in itself is all too brief to achieve real progress 
h !. no alleviation of tlio great tale of human suffering in tho 
' i'(.)rld and in the amclioratioji of the lot of our fellow being,s. 
Drop.s however malco an ocean, and. every effort made by each 
member of these S(;cietics contributes in some degree to make 
up a great sum total of iucreasing liealth aud well-being ar ong 
the people as a wliolc. Though we may not 3’ea.li/e it, wf ' ave 
duty beyond the irnuKidiate presout. Wo are tru.stee.s, . the 
future of the world. If we remain EU])ine and indifiei'ont jo the 
sickness and Buffering around ua, if we make no attempt to 
dispel popular ignorance in uiattom of licalth, if we neglect to 
enlighten the growing g(;neration in the first principleB of 
hygiene, we must he arraigned ns criminally negligent reposi¬ 
tories of our/tTust; we must jiload guilty to the grave charges of 
being a generation without ideals, and it wmuld be hard to find 
any greater condemnation, a genei-ation which has no hope of 
a bettor and brighter wmrld, a generation which was content to 
let conditions in the world degenerate. For centuries men 
have been aimlig to progress, to .spread civilization, to increa.se 
well-being in i.c world; causes arise which alienate country 
from counti’v ;.ind which engender the disrupition of nations; 
but in this purely human ideal, I believe—and the work of these 
Sociotic,s in the world proves beyond doubt—that there is no 
division of opinion among countries or nations. 
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Hia Excelh ncy the Viceroy's simech at the Comhined meeting of the St. John 
Amhulance Association ami Indian lied Gross Society, 1923. 

I have put tliis as| et of the case before you because I think 
it will help us towMil: ■ i. correct appreciation of the very interest¬ 
ing reports which Lave been presented to us to-day. Ilia 
Excellenoy Lord Rawlinson has told us of the work of the Indian 
Brancti of the Si. John’s Ambulance Assoemtion. There has 
been a stead} increase in the number of new centres and in the 
membership. Tlie course.s of lectures on Fird Aid, Home 
Nursing and Homo Hygiene have increased in number and 
scope ; and tlUere has been a marked expansitm in the totals of 
persons attending. Tlie spread of teaching of the rudiments 
of fvhat this Ass(Jciatio)i hold.s to be of special value, to school 
children is particularly satisfactory. The steady accretion to 
the rank j of those qualifying for certificates adds materially to 
the total number in India of those possessed of thi.s very useful 
form of knowledge. The record of practical assistance given by 
Ambulance Divisions is also most gratifying to ua. I need not 
say that we are all proud of the latest recipient of the Life Saving 
Medal of the Order in Gold. Tons Mrs. Starr exemplifies in a 
supreme degree the ancient traditions of brave and chivalrous 
sei’vii.i; of this Order and the high standard of loersonal courage 
and sacrifice for which the A.ssociatioji stood during the war. 
(A pplause.) I join Lord Rawlin.son in his hope that the years to 
come may witness a continued expansion of the membership 
of the Order and of its bencfic.cut work into fresh fields and 
pastures new. I heartily assoc' ite luysoif iu his commendation 
of those whose labours have i ule the \vorlf of the Association 
successful; and in particula I de.sire to thank Sir Malcolm 
Hailey for his admirable wiv ic as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee for many years. (Airplause.) He has carried on 
this labour of love in the midst of continuous pressure of 
arderons and responsible official duties, the burden of which I 
am in the best position to appreciate because many of them 
I have to help him to bear. 
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His lixcdUnciJ the Viceroy's speech at the Combined meeting of the Si. John 
Ambulance Association and Indian Bed Cross Society, 1923, 

But I wouk not allow this opportunity to pass without ex¬ 
pressing my appreciation of his services to you. I can assure 
you that during the time, that I have been here in India, and 
have known the immense calls upon his time and upon his acti¬ 
vities, it always becomes a wonder to me, that he could remain 
capable, as wo all know, to the extreme degree, always ready to 
doany^aluableworkand never apparently sutiering under the 
strain of too much labour. And in this connection I cannet 
resist from shaking my own hand in congratulation of the judg¬ 
ment which I have displayed in selecting Sir Frederick White 
to carry on the work. (Applause.) We all know that in his 
hands the work of the Society is sure to progre.ss. It is only 
another illu.stration of the fact, which human beings are always 
learning more and more to appreciate, that the higher the human 
being gets the more he underst ancks the value of the saying when 
one man resigns and another man succeeds and the w'orld goes 
on. 

As regards the work of the Indian Bed C’ross Society, the 
year has been one of particular interest. India’s ropresentaticu 
at the Bangkok Conference and the visit to India of the delega¬ 
tion of the League of Bed Cross Societies have shown to the 
Indian public that the work of the Society has more than a 
local and parochial significance. Sir Claude Hill’s tour and 
the lectures delivered by him, by Hr. I’eter and Mr. Bryson 
have stimulated interest in various centres in India ; an Orga¬ 
nizing Secretary has been appointed ; Local Councils have been 
established in various Provinces; there has been a marke ' 
increase in non-official interest. As an instance of this popular 
interest I may point to the very warm response of the Bombay 
public to the special appeal so admirably launched and manag¬ 
ed by Lady Lloyd for assistance to Bed Cross funds recently in 
that Presidency. The signs and portents are most hopeful. 
We have every reason to expect that the great utility of the 
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tiis KxixUen '.ji tlh' Viceroy'a .tperch nl the. Comhined meeting oj Ike St. John 
AnihiJance Annoriation and Indian Red (' Vo.s-s Sorietg, 102J. 

Society in war as an . ixiliary of tl;c liglitiny forces is 
estabiisfietl for ns or o'crn' incnt fra.ii;;!-, as a jaiwcriei ...le- 
ficeiit ageriT, in tiin- -4' |ic.a.cc. '.riie, ir/)eiety lias set ont on its 
civil programme t.i awalomiiig i.nicrc.sl in edueatior- fa nadters 
of hcidtli and hygiene, of ini|>rovenients in the provision of 
nurses, of assistance to ])o,sj)itals, of special elforts to ameliorate, 
conditions of motherhood and child welfare. It does not strive, 
to rival other Institutions, bat to help- them to maintain them- 
selvea and to expand their activitie.s. It does not seeli to enter 
the domain of hospital management or sanitation iti the splierc. 
of the authoriti<'s of the military, eivil or l.ocal hlodies’ adminis¬ 
tration ; but it ni?u.s at helping them vvlicre they re(|iiiro help and’ 
ol creating an atmosphere of knowledge, and of appreciation 
among the puldic of u liat they .sta.nd for, which will onsiirg 
support botli fin.ancial and practical aid for these Institutions and 
increase their usefulness wdierever their assistance is requii'cd. 
I may leaver their w’c.rk here at tiic outset of tlieir new career. 
They have a wide field for their laboui-.s ; but tlie organization 
for its e.vploration has been wisely planned ; and best of all thciv, 
are abundant .signs of t.hat .spii'it of determinat ion and kctmii., >, 
which will lead to .succes.s. J hope and believe that dining the 
next year wnen the Societies will have heen able to concimtrate, 
more u])on this work during time.s of peace than has been 
possible perhaps during the past, that great strides will he. 
made, great progre.s.s will be achieved, and that when wo meet 
next year, s.nd listen once more to the rejiorts of those two 
Societies and cs-precially to the increa.siKl activity which the 
Indian Red (boss in conjiinctiou with other Rod (.ho.5S Societies is 
importing im;o its work, we may feel proud of all that they ha’. 
accomplished, we may feel pleased that human agency has been, 
able to do so much and we may congratulate ourselves upon the 
efforts of thorn ivho have conducted the woi'k of this Association, 
(loud and prolonged ajiplause). 

MUPSV 
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21st July pis EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS 
1923. PRESENTED BY A DEPUTATION OF MEMBERS, OF THE 

COUNCIL OF STATE AT VICEREGAL LODGE ON 21ST JULY 

1923. 

Sir Manakjee Dadabhoy and Oenilemen.~~The views you 
have expressed to nie are a powerful proseiitiiient of Indian 
opinion by Councillors of State whose sobriety of judgment 
and sense of responsibility I have learnt to value and respect. 
The occasion of your interview with me is unusual inasmuch 
as your Chamber is still in Session, but I appreciate your reasons 
for wishing to place your opinions before mo by this means in 
order that I may communicate them to His Majesty’s Govern ¬ 
ment before they reach the final stage in their consideration of 
the Kenya problem. 

I am however greatly embarrassed in discussing the situation 
ivith you, as indeed you have shown you are well aware from 
your address to mo ; and I readily acknowledge yohr desire not 
to place me and my Government in a more difficult position tlian 
is inevitable in the present conditions. 

At the moment of addressing you I do not know whether 
His Majesty’s Government has reached a decision and if it has, 
what are its terms. My Government has quite lately been con ¬ 
sulted upon certain points at issue and has made Tv-pretiOiita- 
tions in reply to the Secretary of State, I much regret there¬ 
fore that I cannot speak to you with the freedom and frankness 
I should wish and that I cannot enter into discussion with you 
regarding the negotiations which have been and, as far as I am 
aware, may still be proceeding. It has been publicly known for 
some time that a dcci.sion of His Maje.sty’s Government will be 
announced in a very few days ; and it i.s therefore not surprising 
that prophecies and rumours should reach you although I am 
unaware of the exact form they have taken or of the informa¬ 
tion upon which they arc base<l, ft i.s natural therefore that 
your anxiety to obtain some forecast of the probable terms of 
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TJin Ej-ee/lencif the Vicerni/'.n reply k> the arlilrrnn prenentcd hy a de.putalioH 
of Metuhers of I,he Council of hteHe at, I 'icer/tjal Loih/e on 21sl. .July 1923. 

His Majesty’s (rovenihieiit’s decision should be as keen as the 
intensity of inti.‘r('st in this ]>rol)lem among those who influence 
j[’espoiisil)!e ItKiian thought. 1 wish 1 were aide to give you 
Kome iiidie.ition of the ^u-obable conciiisions of llis Majesty’s 
(love.rmnent) but as 1 have already explained to you that i- 
impossible 

At this moment 1 can only say to you that the Imperial 
Government is fully eonsdons of the importance to Imperial 
interests of tlu* issues raised. You rightly observe tliat you 
need not elaborate to me the state of public finding in India 
upon the question. 'Wc have been aware of it froni the finst 
and imttiediatcly made communications upon it to His Majesty’s 
Govermn uit. We have realisc.d that it is not merely conditions 
in Kiiiiya that rvere at issue but that in certain aspects of the 
problems raised, Kenya has come, to be regarded in India ns 
the test of the sincerity of the British advocacy and acceptaiu.'c 
of the principle of eijuality of treatment of Indians with citizens 
from other parts of the Empire the jvrinciple formally recorded 
in a resolution at the tm))eri!vl Conference of 1921 and of such 
far reaching Importance. , It bound Gia Majesty’s Government 
as also those Hominions whieli subscribed to it. It was a just 
recognition recorded with due solemnity of the claims advanced 
by India. 

You will realise that the solution of the Kenya prolilem is 
not so easy as may at first sight uiipear to those who regard it 
from one side o?ily. 1 am sure that yon yourselves have uruh 
stood at least some of the difliculties wdtich have preseui.ed 
themselves to Plis Majesty’s Government—difliculties frequent¬ 
ly occur iti the application of accepted principles to concrete 
facts I do not believe for one moment that His Majesty’s 
Goveroment, with w}iom the decision rests, will fail.to act upon 
tbe principle accepted in 1921. His Majesty’s Govermneut are 
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His Excellency the Viceroy's reply lo the address presented by a depiitaHon 
of mentbers of the Ccruncil of Stale at Viceregal Lodge on 21st July 1923. 

charged with the responsibility of administering the colony. 
They have a paramount dnty to its African inhabitants who 
are by far the largest commuiiity. Equally they are und< •: 
obligation, with duo rogai-d to their position as Trustees for tlie 
African to protect the interests of other communities. His 
Majesty’s Government have never failed to recognise that they 
must act with justice to all communities including Indians and 
Europeans. From all 1 have gathered from the Press and else¬ 
where 1 have observed thatduring the discussion and negotia¬ 
tions proceeding in Loudon the o))inion was gradually evolved 
and publicly expressed that in the present condition of the 
African population it would be unwise to make further advance 
at present towards responsible gelf-Government. If this should 
be His Majesty’s Government’s decision, and as a result Kenya 
would reiruiin a Crown Colon}'-, I think this conclusion should be 
cordially welcomed by Indians. It should give them greater 
security for the protection of their interests and of their rights- 
of citizenship. 

There is one other aspect of this problem which is of momen¬ 
tous Imperial interest. Proposals have been ad^ sneed with 
great persistence and ability for a law w'hich wr^uid in effect 
shut out Indians from immigration into Kenya. I find it dilli- 
cult to believe that His Majesty’s Governm';mt would be a party 
to sucli discriiniiuition in a Crown Colony. I refuse to accept 
the. notion that His Majesty’s Government would agree to a 
proposal which would, it appears to me, run wholly contrary to 
the-general policy of the Imperial Government, But I must 
refrain from further discussion as it is dangerous at this moment. 

I must ask you at present to rest content in the knowledge that 
th('. views you have stated to me to-day are in substance those 
we have persistently submitted to His Majesty’s Government 
as the opiiiir)n of India. That they are jucsonted by you to-day 
gives added woiglit to them. 1 wish I could put all the facts 
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ili» J'lxTjilU ticy the Viceroy's reply to the address presented hy a deputation 

of nieml'ers of the Council of fttale at Viceregal Lodge on 21st July 1923. 

before yoti ; you would tbeii realise that rny Government haa 
been in full sympathy with tlio general views of the Indian com' 
inuniiy ; that it has nevw- wnivcred in tlie representation of 
them to Jliri dbijesty’a Government; tliat' it has acted as the 
spolcesman and advocate for Indian opinion and sentiinent. 
In this coiineetion let mo rimiind yon that in my Council we 
have had the benefit of Indian colleaguea sitting with us, not 
only assisting ns with their wisdom and judgment but reflecting 
to us the intensity of the stmtiment of India on those great Irn- 
perial quoitions. Sir Narasimha Sarma is the head of the 
department that has had, charge of the subject, and those of you 
•who kn.ow liiin will recognise that it could not have been in abler 
or more patriotic hands. 

You ha'/e referred to the powerful influences that have been 
brought to bear upon His Majesty’s Government and public 
opinion in Tlnglaud against the legitimate claims of India. Wo 
should, however, remember that powerful influences that have 
been continuously exerted in support of India and especially 
wo shoidd ]'eniembor tliat througliout these long and difficult 
discussions wo have had tlio full suppjort of Mr. Montagu and, 
after his resignation, of Lord Peel who has been in active coim 
rnunication with me and my Government tliroughout this criti¬ 
cal period. At one period after Lord Peel had become Secretary 
of State we tliought a deci.sion had been arrived at which involv¬ 
ed some compromise but whiob was acceptable to us as a Gov¬ 
ernment. Id is not open to me to discuss its details with you 
at this momi'nt. Unfortunately the compromise never became 
efl'cetive, but this eertairdy was not due to any failure or 
omission of the India Office for every effort was made on India’s 
behalf by Loj-d Winterton acting under the instructions of Lord 
Peel. 

I would asli you to reserve your judgment upon this and other 
questions relating to it and not to come to premature conclu- 
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Deputations on the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Bill, the 23rd 

July 1923. 

sions upon rumours or prophecies which are not founded upon 
accurate or official information. You may rely upon your 
representations being communicated forthwith to His Majesty’s 
Government where I trust, and indeed I am confident, they 
will receive that consideration whidi i.s duo to representations 
made by members of the Council of State at a critical moment 
and on so serious a Bubj(;ct. 


23rd July DEPUTATIONS ON THE MADRAS HINDU RELIGIOUS ENDOW- 
323. MENTS BILL, 23BD JULY 1923. 

In replying to the Representatives of the Deputations His 
Excellency the Viceroy said — 

Gentlemen.—1 am sure you wmuld not expect me to answer 
to-day all the observations made in the course of the addresses 
to me. I have listened to them with profound intere.st and to 
the arguments advanced—especially to the very careful and 
well thought out arguments of Mr, Kangachariar and of those 
gentlemen who followed him who dealt with some points that 
had not been pressed by him. You will understand and, I am 
sure, appreciate there are perhaps one or two especially to 
whom I appeal—that it is only I hope on rare occasions that 
I as Governor General should refuse to give assent to a Bill 
which has passed the local Legislative Council and comes to 
me endorsed by the votes of a considerable majority in that 
Council and supported by the Local Government. 

I am not yet in a position even to consider the views of the 
Local Government because the full case is not yet before me and 
I am not in a position to deal with it; but it has been a mateer 
of great interest to me to hear and meet you to-day. Let me 
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July 1923. 

assure you that T do not undervalue the fact that you have come 
from a long distance to this mountainous resort in order tliat 
you might place your case before the King-Emperor’s Repre¬ 
sentative ; I have taken care that everything yon have said, 
should be duly recorded in a stenographic note so that I shall 
have the opportunity, with the assistance of my advisers of 
considering evvuy one of the arguments yo>i have put before 
me. I have already mentioned the great principle on the one 
side. Reference has been made to another and—you may bo 
sure—1 shall not leave it out of consideration. The Governor- 
General has heavy burdens to carry and ha.s functions to dis¬ 
charge which at times place liijn in a po.sition of great responsi¬ 
bility. Upon him is laid tlie duty of determining the action 
to be taken when I hope and indeed believe, on the rarest of 
occasions the policy or the principle of a Bill passed by a Legis¬ 
lative Council brings it within the ambit of the special powers 
entrusted to him. The Governor General’s d\ity is not, as you 
well know, merely to give effect to the views of the majority, 
a particular exception is in relation to Bills winch contain 
provisions affecting religion or religious rites. And no doubt 
tin; reason is bei’.ausc the policy of the British Government 
and (.)f the Government of India.-—as Mr. Raiigachariar so well 
observed-—is imt to interfere with religion or with the religious 
rites of British subjects in Bril ish India. It is not only to re¬ 
frain from interference with them in their religion or religious 
rite.s, but to allow them full liberty to carry on their own reli¬ 
gion in their own way according to their own belief. That is, 
I believe, one of the esKScntial princi])les of British rule which 
has caused it to be regarded as a just and liberal administration. 

I have to cousider this Bill from that aspect and in the light 
of views you liavc placed before me to-day, supplementing 
the arguments already presented to me succinctly in the memo- 
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His Excellency the Viceroy's reply to the De.puhiiion of Muhammadan 
Members of the Council of Stale and the Legislative Assembly at 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on 2Gth July 1923. 

randa whicli I have studied. All that I will say to you to-day 
is that I recognize the obligations upon me and shall not shrink 
from them. I have to carry out my charge and to weigh the 
two great principles which I have stated to you. On the one 
hand there is the elected representatives in Ooimcil whose views 
are recorded in the Bill and are supported by the Provincial 
Government—as I assume they will be. On the other hand 
there is that fundamental principle of British Government in 
India which the Briti.sh Parliament has taken care should be 
preserved,—the freedom of religion fronr interference. You 
will remember—these are my final words—that the provi,sion8 
of our con.stitution make it imperative, as it seems to me, upon 
the Governor-General to consider not only whether the Bill 
affects religion but bow far it affe.cts it and what its conscquonce.s 
may involve. I shall devote close attention to it and I can 
a.ssure you that in this stage you will not have occasion to com¬ 
plain that its consideration to use the coloquialism was rushed 
through. 


oth July HIS EXOELLEXCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE BEPIJTA- 
1923. TION of MLHAM.MAHAN MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF 

STATE AND TH E LEGTSLA’IIVK ASSEMBLY AT VICEREGAL 
LODGE, SIMLA, ON 2f.’J’H JULY 1023. 


Gentlemen .—Last week on receiving the news that agree¬ 
ment had been reached at Lausanne, my Government sent the, 
following telegram to the Secretary of State. 

“ We request you to convey to Ilis Majesty’s Government 
our deep gratification at the news that an agreement 
has been reached at Lausanne and peace in Near East 
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■has been sccuiv^d. The ncww will bo received with un ¬ 
bounded relief and thankfulness by the JMosleujs of 
India. The [)rogi'es,s of the long negotiations Iia.s been 
followed by rue and niy (lovernnient stage by slage 
w ith the keenest.interest, and our hopes and anxifuies 
■throughout have been shared‘by the Muhauimcdans y*' 
the Indian Empire. We have never faltered in rhe 
co.nfidenco -we reposed in the is.sue of the elfcrts of His 
Maje.sty’s Government to secure peace and we <lesii'o 
to take the occasion of their fuiccessful conclu'-i'vn to 
convey our feeliiiga of gratitude to His Majo.sty’s Qo'.-- 
ernment, tlie Marquis Gurzon and those a.s.sociati.id 
witli him, feelings in wdiich wo are assured tlu' vast 
majority of M-oslem.s in India wish to bo associated 
•with us.” 

The sentiments which you, the Muhammedan Metiibers of 
the Indian Legislature, have e.vpTessed to me to-day have more 

tnaii confirmed the accuracy of our prophecy,.-and abundant 

evidence of rejoicing and gratification among the Mosleu a of 
India has reached and continues to reach me from adl sides. Tim 
•peace was actually signed on the 2tth of July ; but the news 
only became, generally known yesterday that is ou the, ‘2nih : 
and the fact that, these joyful tidings reached the Moslem i ub- 
jeets of His Majesty the King-Emperor in India on their Id tlay 
is a coincidence of specially hapjiy augury. 

I need not travel over the past history of our anxietie.s 
regarding the siti.iation in the Near East and the revision of 
the Treaty of Sevres—for you know the liistory as well iis 1 do. 
From the outset my predecessor Lord Ohelm.sford and liis Crov- 
c-rnment made it their care to keep His Majesty’s Government 
acquainted through the Secretary of State with the feeliugs of 
Mimv 
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the Moslems of India on this subject; and you have shown 
from your address that you are fully appreciative of tlm ])ersis- 
tent suyiport which Mr, Montagu gave to him and later to me. 
You also know that it has throughout been rny aim and that of 
irty (jovornmont in lilce ijianner to bring the views of re,sponsible 
Mgslern opinion in Inrlia. dearly a,nd foreildy before first 
Mr. Montagu and later I^ord I’eel. I''or my })art I have cherished 
it as niy privilege a)id coiisidiued it my duty to obtain con- 
sidoratimi of the aspirsitions of Indian Mosleuui mid to urge 
tlieir fuliilmcnt as fa.r as rhey afypeared to be just and reason-’ 
able. Tlie i-mccessivc Secretaries of State for India warmly and 
stfonuously supported my elfort.s in this direction, and I have 
from time; to tiuuf received repeated assurances from Hia 
jMajesty’s OovoT'nmeub that they would not fail to give due 
weight to the representations isuauved from India in so far as 
they were compatible with justice and with their obligation to 
their allies and to other nations. The multitude of interests 
involved, however, rendered a settlement acceptable to all 
nations cou(;emed a matter of great complexity and difficulty ; 
and there were times during the progres.s of negotiations when 
our e.xpectafcions of reaching an agreement sank, when prospects 
of a settlement appeared on, the point of vanishing and when 
the situation caused the gravest apprehension ; but in spite 
of this, I refused to be dismayed and held in the words of the 
poet that “ If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars and my 
confidence and the cuenurageraont I have been able to give to 
the various deputations which have, approached me from time 
to time, I am thankful to say, have not been falsified. 

Throughout the difficult days of Turkoy’.s esbraiigemeiit 
from us, I and my Government have sympathised with the 
feoling.s of your co-religionists in the perple.xities which events 
in the great war brought into being for them. Those days have 
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Bftusen of (lie Imperitd Legudalure on. 2Slh July l'J23. 

now ended. The British Govomment and the Angora Govern¬ 
ment are at ^Miace. It is our hope that the peace may be long 
enduring. Before the late nipture ties of gratitude bound the. 
Turks in friendship to the British Empire : and on more than 
one occasion the influence and forces of Britain were arrayed to 
protect them from powerful enemies. It is not too much to 
hope that time may obliterate the memory of tlieir recent 
estrangement from us and that peace may engender the rebirth 
in new' strength of those cordial relations wliich once prevailed.. 
Recent embarrassments for a time dimmwl the lustre of the 
loyalty and attachment wliich bound the Indian Moslems to 
the British Crown but 1 am confident that henceforth the old. 
traditions will shine forth with renewed light and vigour. 


HIS EXOEtXENCY THE VICEHOY’S SPEECH AT THE CERE¬ 
MONY OK PRORO(JUIN(} THE TWO IlOl’SES OF THE IM- 
PEK£AI. .LEOKSJ.ATCHE ON 28TH Jl EY lt>2.*{. 

I am here to-day to address you on what must he generally 
recognized to be a most important occasion. This is the last 
day of this Session of the Lcgi.slaturc and the last day of the last 
Session of tl.e first legislative As.sembly constituted under the 
Governiiienl of India Act of lOlO. The close of this Session 
marks a stags in i:he working of those reforms. We hav'o reached 
the end of a dofinito p.ar(; or chapt.et in th,st gradual develop¬ 
ment of .self-governing institutions in the Indian adm!i.i.;fc;':;. 
tion wlu ;h is the declan^d polii y of the !.’>riti.-ih i’a: ii imnnt. 
have aclvanood one step forward, an iui|iO.':,;iif: .step, in ‘he 
progressive lealisation of responsible (iovcrmocnt m British 
India a.s an integral p-sit of tin? Eiupire. I pause to dwell 
un tliis pi)inl. I desire others to realiin*. as I do, what the end. 


28th Jul' 
1923. 
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of this period ineaiis for India. It began by a momentous de* 
claration of policy by His Majesty’s Government who deter¬ 
mined it to be neces.sary to give effect to this policy by successive 
stages and forthwith to take substantial stcp.s in that direction 
Since that announcement we have been travelling on that road ; 
and we liave now almost reached the halfway house on that; 
journey. We in India at this time will naturally desire to pan.se 
and apprai.se our achievement; but this stage holds interest 
not only for us,~ thougli it rnu.st have a special and intimate 
importance for u.s,—hut for a wider public. Of neces.ity at the 
close of this Se.ssion the Briti.sh parliament upon whom lies the 
responKibility for the welfare and advancement of the Indian- 
jjeojdf', must loolr back and take .stock, in the w'ords of the 
preanrbie of the Act, “ of the co-operation received from those on 
whenn new opportunities of service have boon conferred ”. 

There is another aspect of the que,stion. Our eonatitution' 
enacts that on the cxpira.1,ion of 10 ye.ars after the passing of tlie- 
Ac-t of 1919 a Statutory Commission shall be appointed to en- 
q iii l e into the working of the sy.stem of Government, the growth 
of education and the development of representative in.stitution.s- 
in British India and all matters connected therewith ; and to 
report thereon. In effect at the time .stated the progres.s anf.l 
achievement under the reforms are to be weighed in the balance 
for the purpose of determiiiing the degree and extent of the ne.\t 
move forwmrd. They are to be te.stcd in the crucible for the- 
alchemist to decide of what metal they consist and whether they 
ring true. I remind you that time is passing and that we have- 
almost reached the moment when half that statutory period 
will ha,VO oiapsial. The achievement of tlie Indian Legi-slature 
,aiid t'specially of the first Ijegislative Assembly in these circum- 
slaucc.s a;ssumcs a special iiufjortauee. Tlui W'ork they have 
accompli.shod, tJic influence tliey have c,xercised, the .oxamp'e. 
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and experionce they heqneath to their siiceessors all contribute 
to that atmosphere of success or failure which will surround 
tlie Iloformed Constitution wlion, the Motlun- of Parliaments 
sends her rcjm^scntativcs to enquire into the working of the 
system of (Government. 

To-day we are bringing (;o a conclusion the proceedings of 
tlic first 1 niban Parikunent under the Tleforins and we are as.sist- 
ing at the obsequie s of our lir.st lurgislative Assembly ; it is 
tbereJore meet and pro))cr that we should review past action as 
we pu'onounce its fimcnd oratio!) ; Imt we are also at the stm.a: 
which (iracodei- and hc‘r;i.ld..s the hiith of a. .second .A.s.sembiy ; 
and we may for tlii.s reason also fitly asse.ss onr experience and 
band on its fruits for the benefit of our suc<;e.s.sors. 

T have spoken of the .special iiitere.st which our proceedings- 
to-day hav e foi ourselve.s and for tlie Britis.li Paiiiaiueiit. They 
are also keenly watched by a larger pubbe. No one can have 
failed to note the great growth of inter('st in the proceedings of 
tlie Indian Legisbiture whicii has been a prominent feature of 
tlie British prc.ss in tlie l ist two yeaiv. Time was, when t he 
Motieeaof liidi ui alfuirs in the Brilish Pres.s were few and in¬ 
tern litteiit. That d.iy has j.ats.sed with tlie reforms. Time 
wa.s at the out-set of the reforms, wliwi a section of the Indian 
Press professed to ignore the doliberationR of the Indian Legi.s- 
lature except for ocea.siona) and brief outbunsts of malicious 
rlepr'eciation. I'inwe day.s are goiie. You may have your de- 
traetoi's; you may have your critics; I ut you have now 
everywhere cr- ated and sustained a vivid and living interest 
in your actions. ' You have made the Indian Legislature f I- ■ 
mirror of .-'vents in India. All mat ters of importance to India 
are reflected in your qucLstions and resolutions. Before 1 j'a.s.s to 
you)- achir veiiifiits in the working of the reforms, I will examine 
the pulitii al s tuai.ion re-r'iiding- tlie reforms. Tlio.se, who are 
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oppoijed to the true interests of, India and are blind to her posi¬ 
tion in the Jiritisli Empire and to the mutual protection and 
strength those ties assure, have not been slow to allege that the 
reforms are of a transitory nature; that they were the out¬ 
come of the political comj)lexion of a moment; that they ha .".e 
neither substance nor permanency ; that you live in short in 
a fool’s paradise whose palace-s and gardens will vanish in the 
twinkling of an eye like the passing of a mirage. Nothing could, 
be more untrue. I came to India immediately after tile initia¬ 
tion of tlie llcfornied Constitution, pledged to carry on that 
constitution and entrusted with special and new responsibili¬ 
ties by His Maj esty as G overnor General to that end. Gn me v as 
the charge laid that it was IIi.s Majesty’s will and pleasure that 
“ the plans laid by our Parliament for the progressive realiza¬ 
tion of responsible Government in British India as an integral 
part of our Empire may come to fruition to the end that British 
India may attain its due place among our Dominions A; 
solemn declaration of policy had been made by His Majesty’s. 
Government to tire siirne purport; the legi.slatipn bad been 
passed with the assent of all political parties in England. Since 
then there has been no change and them will be no change in the 
announced ]3olicy. It is the recognized policy of the British 
Government however constii.rited. There have been change > 
in Prime Miiii.sters, change,s of particuS in power in England, 
changes in tlie peursonncl of the Secretary of State for India; 
but the fimdamontal j)olicy as regards Indian reforms has re¬ 
mained unaltered ; and it is the unshaken determination of the' 
British Government to carry out th<!se reforms not only in letter 
but in sjurit. 


’Fliere lias been criticism of the illusory nature of the* 
reforms. Those wlio wish to lunde.r the progfos.s of India along 
her .settled path, luiee charged tlie reforms with being an empti 
shell without a core, 'riu-.y liave termed them a dre8.s giving 
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ntily the trapjiings of reality to a dead body vvliieh had neither 
life nor foree. 

The achieveTnents of the Indian Ijegirlatu rc Inua', beennie- 
eriod. Tl.eir [ositionand jH'ivilegeG have Ijcen ridicidcd ; their 
motives have been misinterpreted. Theii’ siireerity and ])at- 
liotisin have been attached. Lei; history lx- their judge. T am 
Confident that no difliculfy vsil! l.-o found in s\ve,o|'ing aside 
those travesties of their earru'st and constriiclivo labouis ; hut 
tills is not all. The .Assendily^nelf lia.s been at times despond 
dent. There liavo been nionuriits in tliis ijoit.se, wlien voii-.s 
have been uplifted crvii>J<'on the Eefmni.s as a niggardly gift 
and a sham. Pifv syni))ht’ty al a’i times i.s with laudahledesircS 
for constitutional advauce and ioc.gii'gs for a vider horizon; 
hutwlieii f exeininc the tlic Ijcgislativc A.ssejinbly has 

attained, the usi? it ha.s made, of its o]ipoil.nnitio.s, the effect 
and dignity with which it conducts its debates and the 
broader aspeci; of its ])owcrs upon t iio policy of the Government 
of India, f cannot but feel that llie Asiiembly at t imes takes far 
too narrow and restricted a view of its potentialities and red 
influence ; and I must sinspect that sentiment on occasioJ). tends 
to obscure reason and dims the vision of those solemn promises 
of the British Government and of the Charter of Indian liberties 
of which the Government of India Act is the repository. 
Weigh for a rronn nt the influence and power of the representa¬ 
tive clement of this hoti.se again.st tliat of its predecessor the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Coiupain the realities of its 
responsibilitit s with pre-existing condititais. Reflect on the 
c.stablishmcnf on a firm basis in this bouse of rarliamentary 
traditir ii'i and on their incaltnlahle effect on the future. 

I do not desire to enter upon a catalogue of the legislative 
achievement:: of the Legislature or to enumerate in detail those 
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icsoKitions or questions or recall those debates -wlrich have pK'^ 
dneed materifd residts on the executive action of the Govern* 
inent. I prefer to re( aiiturc for a inonicnt the atniosjdiere and 
the state of political feeling in Inilia when I aiimmed iny office 
and to ask you to juilgc liow far this Ima changed and how far 
your influence and action Ijave contributed to tliis change. 
When 1 first came to India I was at pains to get into touch with 
political thought, to Iseiir grievances and study the press so th : 

I might acquaint myself with those maltcrs which appeared to 
be a subject of genera! conq la'iut. ily iniprcssious of the burn¬ 
ing questions (}f tire day in Indian opinion as gatliraed from 
those sources were as ft.^Ilows. In the firsf phw.’c there was a deep 
tide of rosentmeiit regarding curtailment of liberties. Tho 
more progr.,:;silvc' cc.n .idered (Im statntoiy restrictions on tho 
freedom of the |,tp.s.s to be unnecessary, unduly restrictive and 
■incompatible with tlie spirit of rofonns. Tire same exception 
■was taken to a uuiidrer of special enactments restrictive c! 
•certain aspects of political agitation and known as the Ibqacs- 
-sive Laws, and particularly included the Rowlatt Act. Strong 
view's were expressed to mo c-s rofpirds the mirnher of British 
troops employed in India, the .strength of the Indian Army and 
■the burden of military expenditure. The military position wa.s 
represented as showing a total want of confidence in India and 
as strangling tlie material expansion of the country by weight 
of Army expenditure. Though ludiauization had begun in the 
Civil Servi(;es, the absence of any regular .scliemj; of Inrliar,'- 
■zation of the Army was quoted as a proof of tho mistrust of 
Indians by the British element and as de.signol effectually to 
.prevent the ultimate realization of responsible self-government 
■in India. A like suspicion was alleged to be, at the root of tho 
■failure to associate, elected reju'cscutativcs ot the people in ad- 
'visory capacities with the problems coming before the Depart- 
■ments of the Executive Government, 
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India was represented as dominated in fiscal matters by the 
British Government and by the economic interests of Great 
Britain. The stores policy of India was said to be dictated to 
stifle the exjiansion of industry in India and accusations were 
levelled that its main purpose was to place the maximum amount 
of orders with British manufacturers. Finally, the bu¬ 
reaucratic Government were charged with having establish¬ 
ed for the perfection of their own ends an unduly complex and 
expensive administrative machine and with having expanded its 
activities in directions not desired by the Indian public and out 
of proportion to India’s resources ! 

I need hardly recall to you how the case now stands in regard 
to those subjects. For I know that you count the measures, 
which have been adojited by my Government on the strength of 
your represer tation of public opinion in those matters, among 
the most pricGcss pages in your annals; you may perhaps feel 
that the policies you advocated are not yet in all cases fully 
accepted, but when you leave this House you may assuredly 
point to many grievances, which wore the cause of much bitter¬ 
ness and suspicion, checked by you in their early growth and 
now lying strangled on the open road you have left behind you. 

These achievements arrest immediate attention ; but tiiore 
are other matters to be mentioned, particularly as they relate 
to activities of a more constructive character which will, I trust 
and believe, liave an important and beneficial eJiect upon the 
future interests of India. In the Indian Factories Amendment 
Acts, the Indian Mines Act and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Legislature has placed on the Statute book measures 
destined to protect labour and has taken a progressive view of 
that great rc.sponsibiiity which rests on its shoulders as th^- 
representative of a vast labouring population. The Lvdaii 
Itmigratioii Act deals wath the difficult problem of safoguardiim 
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the interests of Indians who may emigrate to find a livcliiiood 
abroad ; and a striking feature of this legislation is that the 
final decision of measures for their protection has been vested 
in the Legislature itself. No measure before you was hedged 
about with such sjiecial difficulties a.s the law to abolish racial 
distinctions ; but no rift occurred in the delicate web of compro' 
mise and good will; and the statute is now with us—a perma¬ 
nent monument of mutual desire to work together to a comino' 
understanding. In the Criminal Procedure Amendment Acty tlie 
Legi.slature brought to a successful conclusion a task of great 
magnitude and complexity which bad occupied the energies 
of our draftsmen for nearly a decade. It will fall to few Legis¬ 
latures to have to di.sposo of a mea.sure of,.s<ich difficulty and 
importance in the domain of the criminal law. 

While at times sentiment has run high and some event has 
found the Assembly and the Executive Government apparently, 
at opposite poles, these differences have seldom been pei' 
petuated and friendly and frank discussions have frequently, 
led in the end to better understanding. 

Some differences unfortunately have remained. It was 
perhaps scarcely to be expected that at tlic present stage of the 
constitution every divergence of opinion betw'een the Govern¬ 
ment and the Legislative Assembly w'ould be composed by dis¬ 
cussion. Often my Government has accepted the views of the 
Legislature notwithstanding that these did not coincide with 
those of the Executive. But a special responsibility has been 
laid by the constitution upon the Governor-General in certain, 
cases and in my judgment special powers arc essential to tl’o 
discharge of the duties of the Executive in the present state of 
constitutional development in India. Nevertheless the occa¬ 
sions of the use of these special powers should be, and, I am 
happy to ob:icrvc, have been rare. The most recent and not- 
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able instance di .tlicir exercise was in connection with 
the necessity for balancing the budget. The reasons for the 
action which I felt it incumbent upon me to take at that time 
have been published. My action provoked criticisms; I have 
no intention of reopening the discussion save that I will ad; ! 
tliat in my opinion subsequent events have tended to confirm 
the wisdom of my original decision. The responsibility was 
grave'and the decision rested witli me alone. I trust that 
those jn the Assembly who have felt and expressed themselves 
strongl}' on the subject will leave this House without any 
feeling of bitternes.s, holding to their opinion as their 
consciences may dictate and acknowledging the same liberty to 
others who may differ from them-, among whom I count myself. 

My (lovf rnment have to acknowledge a continuous and 
solid measuiv. of support, in tiines of disturbance and agitation, 
from the Le^ islature, and in general a steady influence exerted 
for the maintenance of law and order. 1 have said enough. 
I trust, to establish beyond controversy the real advance accom¬ 
plished and to place beyond the power of depreciation the dis¬ 
ciplined efforts to increa.se the well-being of the people of India 
which have characterised this, ilie finst Indian Legislature. 

Before I part from the Legislative Assembly, I wish to pay a 
tribute to Sir Frederick Whyte who, with a knowledge and e.v- 
porience brought from the British Parliament and imbued 
with the ancient traditions of that House, has presided over 
your deliberations. I laiow t.hat you would wish to bo associ¬ 
ated with me in offering a meed of appreciation of the techni¬ 
cal knowledge, sympathy, patience and fairness of mind wliieh 
have characterised his association with your Assembly, 

For me as Governor-General, the first Legislative Assembly 
under the. retmms and in my term of office must necessarily 
hold specialties of interest and I must view its di.ssolution wil 
no small moasuro of regret. My feelings on its disappearance 
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arc however tempered by the knowledge that I still retain with¬ 
out change the valuable services of the Council of State ; and 
I am sustained by the thought that I can continue to rely on the 
sobriety of judgment of this Chamber of ciders which, with this 
Assembly, formed part of the first Indian Legislature and on 
their support of the best interests of India in all matters that 
closely touch her well-being. 

i had intended to co,nfine myself to-day to a survey of the 
work of the Indian Legislature over the period of the life of 
the first Legislative As.sembly and not to dwell on matters of 
recent occurrence too near to us to be judged in their proper 
perspective; but before I pass to another part of my subject 
I feel it my duty to make some observations about Kenya which 
is, at the moniont, uppermost in my thoughts and yours. The 
news of the i.lecision Regarding Kenya came to me and to my 
Governmeu .’ no less than to you as a great and-severe disappoint¬ 
ment ; for India had made the cause of Indians in Kenya her 
own. As His Majesty’s Government has stated, this decision 
conflicts on material points with the strongly expressed views 
of my Government as laid before the Cabinet by the Secretary 
of State for India. India’s rejwcsentations were fully placed 
before His Maje,sty’s Government and received im sb patient 
and careful consideration ; but we must record on r deep regret 
that His Majesty’s Government did not feel justi'ied in giving 
greater eflcct to them. We arc conscious that there were im¬ 
portant aspects, perhaps not sulhcieutly understood by us, 
which His Majesty’s Government were called upoji to weigh 
and determine, and wo fully appreciate and acknowledge their 
wholc'liearted efforts to arrive at a fair and equitable conclusion. 
They have announced their decision and the Government of 
India must consider it and arrive at i< . conclusions ; if subniis- 
siomiuist he made, then with all dm vespect to His Majesty’s 
Government, it can only be under protest. 
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We do not fail to realise tlie great difficnitics in which His 
Majesty’s Government were jdaccd. They were faced with a 
conflict between two powerful interests. The deputations with 
great vehemence urged two completely divergent points of 
view. Bet ween these two, there appeared to be no ground for 
agreement on any point; and besides, there lay on His Majesty’s 
Governracrit tbo grave re.sponsibility for considering the un¬ 
championed; i l inarticulate interests of the native population 
wliich form . iic great majority in the Colony. It is not easy 
in India ! !i st rong feeling for the Indian side of the cause, to 
appreciate with real detachment the considerations which His 
Majesty’s Government had to bring to bear on the difficult 
problem. Attention in India is naturally concentrated on the 
rights and claims of Indians, while His Majesty’s Government 
have a larger field to cover and tvide?' rcvsponsibilities to exer¬ 
cise ; and we must remember that although the decision has 
disappointed us, yet on .some points to’ which we were strongly 
ojiposed, but to which the .settlens [larty attached great weight, 
the decision is against them. On three important points, deci¬ 
sions favourable to the ludiams have been pronounced. His 
Majesty's Government have declared against the grant of re¬ 
sponsible government within any period of time which need 
nowffie taken into consideration. Further, they have refused to 
countenance lhe introduction of h'gislation designed to exclude 
from British Colony immigr;v s from any other part of the 
British Empire. Inadditi<; they have definitely rejected the 
pruiciple of segregation, • ti the (pie.ation of the future control 
of immigration, no liiial conclusion has been reached. The 
principle stated "is unexcejdionahlc and, as a declaration of 
policy, it will be welcomed by Indians. \Vb are, however, 
uncertain as to tlie precise method by wbich immigration is 
to be controlled, and bow the control will alfect Indians ; but 
you may rest assured that I and my Government will use every 
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cfJort to impress our views on this subjee without dclaj upon 
His Majesty’s Government. 

It is unfortunate that the last days of the first Legislature 
should have been overclouded by events regarding the treat¬ 
ment of Indians overseas. Yesterday the Legislative Assembly 
passed a Bill enabling the Governor-General in Council to frame 
rules, if and when he considers it desirable, to regulate the entry 
into, and residence in, British India of persons domiciled in Bri¬ 
tish Dominions and possessions other than the United Kingdom. 
The principle of reciprocity had already been accepted by due 
Imperial Conference and therefore a Bill conferring porver,; on 
the Governor-General in Council in his discretion to make rules 
for the purpose of enforcing reciprocity is in itself unobjection¬ 
able ; but the moment selected for this legislation may, in some 
quarters, be regarded as unfortunate, especially when accom¬ 
panied by speeches in favour of retaliatory measures. It is 
but natural that there should be a desire in your miud publicly 
to express your determination to befriend and .su port Indians 
overseas to the best of your ability, but I mus' ;xpress serious 
doubt whether your object will be elleoted by these 
means. Will their position be improved politically and ma¬ 
terially by steps in the nature of retaliation ? May it not have 
an opposite effect and make their situation more difficult ? 
Have they been consulted ? Is it their wish ? Apart from other 
considerations, will it help India ? I shall not dwell upon the 
subject. The Bill cannot reach the other Chamber this Session 
and meanwhile there will be opportunity for further informa¬ 
tion and reflection. 

I have pau.sed, ;o-day to examine the progress of the first 
Legislature and i,hc position it has attained. In the face of 
vehement and sometimes bitter opposition, you elected to give 
your services to your country and became members of the 
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Lt^gislaturo, determined to devote your powers to attaining 
your aims and ide-als by constitutional methods. You may not 
have accom])lished in tiie short period all that you had 
l.oped. You may peril i-s find the jiacc of progress too slow, 
but can you noint to ••cater achievements for India during 
so brief a period of ' le ? Would other means have accom¬ 
plished as much ? There are those who have set other ideals 
before them, I.testruetion, not construction, is their avowed 
aim. Tliey would wreck the reforms. What have they 
accomplished for India ? What blessings have they brought to 
her people ? Have they brought harmony ? Have they brouglit 
security 1 Have they brought peace 1 What goal have they 
set before them ? By what road are they to attai,i) to it ? 

You ]ieed, not meddle with imeortainties c , eculate on the 
unknown, ^’ou know the port to which y r ship is sailing. 
You have sot your course ; the star byiwiiiclr you steer, shines 
bright bi'fore you. The first stage of your passage lies behind 
you in your wake. You have learnt to work your craft. What¬ 
ever stoi-mscr dangers may lie before you, you arc confident in 
this knowledge and by the help of Providence, -vN'ill bring 
your ship in safety to its journey’s end. It is ir '.ids spirit that 
lask those who have the interests ofTndia inti ',r hearts, to use 
their influence in the coming elections to hclj) India forward 
by the only secure road to the attainment of her cheriidicd de¬ 
sires. The ( Vmnril of State and Legislative Assembly arc now 
prorogued. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL 
PRIZE DISrRICUTION AT TIIE BISHOP COTTON SCHOOL, 
SIMLA, ON 25TH SEPTEIMBER 1923. 

Your Excellencies, Ladies and Genilemen, ! am glad of the 
op])ortunily of visiting this school today cm thio occasion of the 


25th Septein 
ber 1923. 
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annual prize-giving and on the even more momentous occasion 
of its Diamond Jubilee. Sixty years have passed since the 
school, under its first Headmaster, opened its doors to its 
alumini in temporary quarters at Jutogh. To-day we see it 
firmly established with permaneni buildings, with all the 
requirements and paraphernalia of a sound school, prospering 
and revered as an important institution for the education of the 
sons of Europeans and Anglo-Indians and a limited number of 
Indians. To-day, after the lap.se of many years, a direct answer 
may be given to the prayer of its pious founder, Bishop Cotton 
of Calcutta, that in the fulness of time the school might become 
“ not less secure and by God’s blessing not less useful than 
Winchester, Eugby and Marlborough.” 

As the Headmaster has reminded us, tlie Viceroy has been 
connected with the school, ever since Lord Canning interested 
himself in its inauguration and .since Sir John Lawrence laid the 
foundation stone of the present buildings in 1866. 

As visitor of the school in succession to those distinguished 
predecessors in the high ofiice I now hold, I desire to express my 
satisfaction that the watchful care of the Trustees and the 
Governors of the school have fostered and preserved its intcuest 
through all these years and that by their lifforts and tho.se of 
successive headmasters and the staff, the Bishop Cotton School 
in the year of its Diamond Jubilee stands forth well equipped to 
fulfil the very objects which its founder bad in view. Through 
the long years it has, like every other human institution, had 
its trials and tribulations. It has emerged from them so success¬ 
fully that at the present moment we are celebrating a diamond 
jubilee which should imply by its very term solidity and bril¬ 
liance. I trust that in the future, Bishop Cotton School will 
be remembered among those institutions which the hand of time 
only touches to mellow and consolidate and to which the 
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passage of years brings but advance in respect and dignity, I 
hope that as the decades pass they will leave the school even 
firmer upon its foundations with ever growing reputation and 
extending influence. 

My attention has often been directed to this school situate’ 
on the sunlit Knollswood spur with the dark pines and the 
deodars and tlic protecting mass of Jakko behind it, looking out 
towards the great plains of India in proximity to but aloof 
from the busy stir of the summer Headquarters of the 
GovernmenT; of India. Boys, my thoughts have often turned to 
you who, in this peaceful and sheltered spot, are preparing for 
your life of activity in the vast country whose plains lay stretched 
out before you. I sec a mental picture of you at your lessons, 
at your games, in your cadet corps and as boy scouts. These' 
school days of j'ours will be a splendid training for the activi¬ 
ties of your future life if only you are keen and enthusiastic 
about your school life. ’Tis not given to all to succeed to the 
first places. But even if you fall short of clear success iu the 
activities I liave already luontioncd, you arc learning by your 
daily ex perience both in work and in jilay the important quali¬ 
ties that; will count later on. The ordinary course of your life 
in this school calls daily for the exercise of courage, of honesty 
and strength of purpose, of judgment, of stern effort and of 
determination. In your little world there is much that can 
only be atta ined by tolerance, by .sympathetic understanding 
of the views of others, by unselfishness and by combination with 
your fellows. \'our triumphs and your troubles appear to you 
as real and important as those that beset us iu our wider 
spheres ; but those qualities that go to establish character,—the 
most telling force in life—are the same in the East as in the 
West, in youth as in age. 

Here you serve an apprenticeship to those weapons with 
whose aid you can win your spurs hereafter and learn to gird 
M14PSV 
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on that armour which will stave off disaster in a wider arena 
and bring you triumphant through difficulties in the outside 
world. Do not bo afraid to create and cherish ideals, even in 
your present early life. Create them now and keep them bright 
and shining throughout your future. Those get the best of 
life who formed ideals and standards early in youth and hold 
to them with undiramed lustre as the years pass. Times and 
circumstances may change, problems and difficulties may 
confront you, new situations may arise, despondency or 
disappointment may loom before you, but if—as I hope—you 
have carried from Bishop Cotton School your ideals, you will 
have a loadstone with you composed of affections, instincts 
and beliefs wiser than yourselves which will guide you through 
the storms and land you safely in harbour. 


ms EXCELLENCY'S SPEECH jlT CHELMSFORD CTMB DINNER 
ON I7TH OCTOBER 1923. 

Sir Muhammad Skafi, Your Excellency and Gentlemen .—I am 
glad of this opportunity of again meeting the members of the 
Chelmsford Club and am especially grateful for the warm wel¬ 
come you have extended to me. It was a happy inspiration 
of this Club to provide this social gathering, to refresh and en¬ 
courage me upon entering the second half of my period of office. 
1 thank Sir Muhammad Shafi for the graceful and eloquent 
terms in which he rapidly reviewed the march of events and for 
his more than kindly personal references! to myself, and espe¬ 
cially for his appreciation of such service as I may have been 
able to render in the noble cause of j)eace. I trust that his anti- 
cipations of the beneficial effects of the peace with Turkey will 
prove as fully justified in the future as his valuable counsel to 
me on Moslem aspirations and sentiments has often proved 
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in the past. I should ill repay you if I indulged in a long politi¬ 
cal speech this evening, but nevertheless 1 should not adequately 
convey my obligation to the Club if I di<! not make some obser¬ 
vations upon some aspects of the political situation. 

You, Sir Muhammad, have referred to the new duties of a 
Viceroy under the present constitutional regime and have 
truly said that these involve responsibilities additional to those 
hitherto place<l upon his shoulders. It is, however, not al¬ 
together without envy that Hook back upon the activiiies of 
past Viceroys in the region of social welfare of the people, when 
I recall that such vastly important subjects as education, sani¬ 
tation and public health have been transferred to Provincial 
Governments, and that my opportunities of service in this direc¬ 
tion are very restricted. I have my consolation in the new 
duties whicdi have been to me of supreme interest. Ever since 
rny api)ointment it has been my special charge to assist and 
guide India to the be.st of my ability to further progress in par¬ 
liamentary institutions. 

During the first period of ny. Viceroyalty we have liad to 
encounter .some serious difficulties but foilunately they have 
in the mairi been surmounted. We must not, however, too 
readily assume that the.se may not recur, although probably 
in different forms. I caine.stly trust that nothing will happen 
to check the constitutional inarch forward ; but it must bo 
remembered that India’s progress wull depend mainly upon the 
co-operation of the people and the impres.sions produced upon 
the Briiish Parliament hen the reforms again come before 
them for considiuation There are occa.sions when I wonder 
whether these aspects always remain present to the minds of 
.some who are among the representative.s of various shades of 
Indian political thought. To those who desire the advance¬ 
ment of India along the road mapped out for her, these consi- 
deration.s should be of supreme importance. I do not need to 
remind those who regretted the manifestations in 1921-22 of 
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the effect produced upon the British people. The en.suin^ years 
between now and 1929 will be of vast moment to the friends 
of constitutional government. For this reason—altliough 
while deprecating them I am by no means inclined to regard 
them too seriously—I cannot view with complete unconcern 
the various suggestions and ju-oposals that have formed tlic 
subject of discussion, indicating action that may be adopted 
when the newly elected Legislative Assembly commences its 
sessions. Doubtless much is said and planned in time of stress 
and excited controversy regarding future events which may 
hot commend itself in calmer periods. Nevertheless, it may 
be useful to pause for a moment and to consider quietly and tem¬ 
perately the consequences if the threatened storm cloud did 
make its appearance and failed to disperse in the serener atmos¬ 
phere it would meet in its journey. I refer to the subject to-night 
because I wish to impress upon those who really cherish 
the Reforms the necessity of avoiding any course which may 
encourage those—if there be any—who enter the Assembly 
for the purpose of wrecking the Constitution. If tliis purpose 
should exist and be pursued to its end—and let us for a moment 
assume—with the full measure of success desired, it would 
achieve at its highest realization a paralysis of the Reformed 
Constitution. Please do not misunderstand me ; 1 do not bc- 
Heve that it will happen for I am convinced that there will be 
too great a sense of responsibility in the Assembly to permit it. 
But if it did, every true friend of Indian progress in parliamenta¬ 
ry institutions could not fail to deplore it. Here indeed would 
be a check in the onward march and a severe blow would be 
.dealt in India at the Reforms. And what will be gained ? 
I do not pause further to analyse the possible situation; but 
I must add that even if this crisis did arise, it certainly would 
not paralyse Government for you may rest assured that we shall 
be prepared to meet the situation. The Government of the 
country will be continued, the administration will be carried.on as 
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heretofore, save that the Reformed Constitution will be in 
abeyance. If this should hay.pen I leaye you to imagine the 
effect upon the British people and their representatives in 
Parliament and upon those who have persistently striven 
for the institution of representative Government. 

In thi.s connection I would also draw attention to the pro¬ 
posals for India’s withdrawal from the Empire Exhibition and 
for the boycott of British goods. I am well aware of the wave 
of strong f(a!ling that cat . cd many public men to express tliem- 
selvea emphatically and even vehemently upon the Kenya 
deci.sion of the Imperial Government. My Government's 
views are well-laiown ; tliey have been published and there i.s 
nothing to add to the opinion then formulated. We analysed 
the result of the White' Paper and .sought to balance our gains 
and losses comjraring the results of tlie final decision with those 
of the original pronouncement. I cannot but think that in 
the public agitation too scant attention has been paid to the 
gains which are by no means inconsiderable as we demonstrat¬ 
ed in the Government Re.solution. Since the decision we have 
been in communication with the Scicretary of State and wo have 
received an assurance from him, in relation to the future rules 
affecting immigration, that when the proposals have been sub¬ 
mitted to the Colonial Office, the Secretary of State will be con¬ 
sulted and will give us the fidlest opportunity to represent 
our views before ho makes reply. You may be certain that the 
Govermnenii of India realise the vital importance of the immi¬ 
gration question. But I am troubled by those boycott propo¬ 
sals, not bee ause of the material results that may be achieved, 
but again biicause of the effect that will be produced upon the 
British public and upon Parliament. If India should deter¬ 
mine to throw away the money already spent and should refuse 
the great place allotted her in the Exhibition, who would be 
the sufi'ercr ? Certainly not England and the Empire, but 
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India, or rather tliose parts of India which insist upon withdraw¬ 
ing. A unique ojiportumty would be lost of bringing India’s 
pi(jducts to the notice of England and the Empire, of display¬ 
ing her wonderful resources and of quickening her develop¬ 
ment and increasing the welfare of her people. There is 
nothing to gain by a withdrawal but everything to lose. The 
cause of Indians overseas surely will not gain in strength by 
action of this character. Reliance shoidd j-nther be placed upon 
the justice of the cause and the arguments in support of it than 
upon action which would completfdy fail in effect. Those views 
equally ajiply to the pro[)o.scd boycott of British and Empire 
goods. Attempt.s havii been made in this direction in the past 
and as we know have never succeeded. I do not for a moment 
believe that any better fate will attend the present venture if it 
should be pursued. But I do not to night wish to discuss the 
prospects of the movement. Whether it fail.s as I believe it 
must—or whether it succeeds, the cause of progiess in India will 
be injured. When passion is aflame, wisdom i.s in peril. 
What is the purpose of these 8ugge.stcd boycotts ? As I under¬ 
stand from the speeches delivered, it is to express resentment 
and indignation or to bring pressure to bear for the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of Indians overseas and mainly as a mani¬ 
festation against the Kenya decision. 1 know my countrymen 
and have no hesitation in assertiuy, 'hat the.se boycotts, whether 
successful or unsuece.ssful, will co npletely fail in their intended 
effect; but they will convey an impression which will certainly 
not advance the cause of India. I hope none will be misled. 
I have but one object in mind. It is—if I can—to prevent ac¬ 
tion which, I fear, must have a prejudicial effect on the inter- 
c.sts and the progress of India. Believe me t’le better course is to 
trust to the sense of fairplay and justice .'/hich is so strongly 
marked a characteristic of the British people 

You, Sir Muhammad, have referred to some of the clouds 
on our political horizon and especially to affairs in the Punjab 
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and to the Ilindu-Moslein situation. Ititere.st in the Punjab 
naturally centres for the monrent upon the affairs of Nabha 
State. I would have preferred to have passed them in silence 
because of a disinclination to dwell upon unpleasant incidents 
where the remedy ha.s been applied and is actually in operation. 
Prom the outset my Government were an.xiious to I ' lblish onlj^ 
such information as was c-ssential to establish the gravity of the 
events culminating in the Maharajah’s surrender of his ruling 
powers : and tonight I shall refrain from discussing the details 
of the charges e.stablished. I am happy to say that the rela¬ 
tions of myself and of my Governnumt with the Ruling Princes 
of India are eminently satisfactory. These are regiilrted in 
accordance wit!i well established principles based upon treaties, 
sanads, and ecognised practice, and no dillieulty is expe¬ 
rienced in 11 lijlisting with mutual goodwill any question that 
may come for consideration. Recently, however, a compara¬ 
tively rare incident arose of a serious disunite between the States 
of Patiala and Nabha whose relations during 1921 began 
to deteriorate and rajndly approached a condition of menace to 
the King’s peace. Grave charges were made by the State of 
Patiala, and particularly of systematic and deliberate perversion 
of justice, and of sentences ba.sed upon fabricated evidence 
which if proved, would constitute a .scandal of the gravest cha¬ 
racter. Charges and counter cliargo.s multiplied. Incidents 
occurred whicli threatened to develop—if they did not in fact 
develop—into armed conflict between the .subjects of the two 
Stat .is. The King's peace was threatened and the Government 
of India, on whom the responsibility re.sts of preserving it, were 
called upon to act. The facts were complicated; the rhiigcs 
were numerou,s ; the tangled .skein wa.s difficult to unravel. 
Meanwhile, the conditions on the f-order.s of the two States 
could well be described as that of 0 |.en hostility. The appoint¬ 
ment of a special officer was requested. It was obvious that 
the tr uth could best be elicited by a judicial officer of high per- 
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sonal repvitation. The Government of India were fortunate 
in obtaining the services of Mr. Justice Stuart, to \v}iom we are 
deeply indebted for the care and ability ho displayed in 
pursuing this long and laboriou- inquiry. It began early in 
January, proceeded practicallv without intermission and the 
report in its final and comi)h'te lorm was presented on the 14th 
June. But I had already, some few days before, become aware 
of its main conclusions. On the 5th Jtine sevnral days before 
the report was concluded, th<( Maharajah of Nabha must 
already have been informed by hi.s advisers that the conclu¬ 
sions would be adverse to him, for that day and on hi.s own 
initiative he went to Kiisauli to see Colonel Minchin, the Agent 
to the Governor Gemwal. Colonel Minchin duly rejiorted to the 
Government of India the interview and f he Maharaja’s proposals 
to sever his connection with the administration of the State 
upon certain conditions. The more important of those were that 
he .should retain his salute, and t he title of “ His Highness,” that 
lie should baud over the administration of the State to the 
Government of India to be conducted a.s they thought fit in the 
interests of his son, that liie Maharajah should formally abdi¬ 
cate when his son came of age, that the Maharaja should receive 
a personal allowance (t three lakhs annually from the reve¬ 
nues of the State and that he would be prepared to pay compen¬ 
sation to Patiala. Wo gave the propo.sal mo,st anxious consi¬ 
deration, for although we recognized that the Maharajah was 
now spontaneously making a proposal which, if accepted, would 
put an end to his rule in the State, it miglit be preferable to allow 
the regular procedure to take ite course. But we had in mind 
the urgent necessity of anlving at a speedy decision. Upon 
the facts as determined, prisoners rvere langui.shing in jail,—the 
victims of deliberate injustice and oiijire.ssion—who .should bo 
forthwith released. Reforms in the, administration could not 
brook postponement, hly Government agreed to accejit His 
Highness’ terms subject to some minor amenduient.s, pj'ovided 
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Jiis submiaaiaa Wiis inade immediately a.Tid voliinterily. Tile 
Maharajah iitimediateJy accepted those conditions which were 
then discussed hot,ween the Secretary of State and myself. On 
the 2(;(:li .fimc, th-e conditions a.s finally approved were presented 
to Ills iligl)ne.ss by Colonel Mincliin with, the request that the 
a(.'ce]'itin(;<j sliouhLnow be made in writing. Eventually on the 
bth July the Maliarajah confirmc/i a telegram which he had 
previously sent accepting the terro.s and 1 think that in the cire 
cunistances he was well advised. 

TIuk ended the rule of Ili.s Highness in the Stete of Nabha. 
It would liavc bei.in open to the Maharajah to have', awaited tfTe 
considered judgment of the Covernment and I hen to have ap¬ 
plied to me to appoint a Commission'ol .lujiiiry which, as pro¬ 
vided by resolution, would ordinai iiy'iiidudo a Judicial Officer 
and four jier.-rons of high status, of whom no loss than two would 
be Hilling I’rinces. If dissatistii'd with the decision of the 
Oovcrnnient; lie could then appeal to the Secretary of State. 
J.’his proeediire v'ould have been available to Hi.s Highness had 
he not preferred to make terni.s with the Oovemment of fndia. 

I am told that; ruiuonrs a,re being cireulated of .His High¬ 
ness’ restoration in a short p’eriod or in a law yeiiK. It is well 
that there .sfouh! be no illusions i,n tfii.s re.,sj)ect. His Iligbnc.ss 
has ci'ased for all time te rule in Nabha. In due course lu.s son 
will ,succeed to rhe gajH. Meanwliile, the affairs of the State 
will be restored to oixler :uid justice will again prevail. 

I shall not dwell to-night upon the Hindu-Moslero. 
.sitiiatio.n; but it must be afipareiit that the relatious betw'ccn 
those two great. communitie.s must tend to keep India back 
rather than to urge her forward. Violent di.stuihance.s of tbs 
cliaractcr tliat have been too often witne,s,sed lately, present 
a Sony sportacle to the friends of India. Let us hope that 
better re.Iat..ious will now ensue and that. t:be time ma,y not he far 
M14l‘SV 
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distant when these differences will completely have disappeared. 
Every true friend of India should assist in composing them and 
in fostering harmony to take the place of discord where it exists, 
between the Hindu and the Molsem. Every true friend of 
India should devote his energies to promoting unity of the 
various peoples in India to the end that peace may prevail, that 
happiness may ensue and that hand in hand all the peoples of 
India may march together on the road of progress and attain 
the great place destined for her. 


His ExccrTency the Viceroy arrived in Lahore on the morning of 
Monday, October 22nd, and roceived addresses of welcome in the Lawrence 
Hall from— 

(1) The Histriot Bf«rcl of Ijahore, 

(2) The Lahore Municipal Committee, 

(3) The ea^SoIdiors’ Association, I,ahore TWiftriert, and 

14) The Amritsar Municipal Committee, 

His Excellency replied to each address individually and tlicn addressed 
the four bodies coJIectively a* stated on pages 5I-£S. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO LAHORE DISTRICT 
BOARD’S ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen ,—I am grateful to the members of the District 
Board of Lahore for the very cordial welcome they have ex¬ 
tended to Her Excellency and myself. I can. assure you that 
it is a great pleasure to us to have this opportunity of visiting 
Lahore. The historical associations of the capital of the Punjab 
never cease to make special appeal to all who have studied the 
history of India ; and this centre of the manifold activities of 
the martial province of India awakes as keen an interest to-day 
as it did at any period of its past history. I am gratified to hear 
of the loyal assistance rendered by the district in the great 
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war : and I deeply appreciate yonr declaration of your sincere 
desire to help in the maintenance of jjcace and good govern¬ 
ment in your province. The administration looks to the on- 
lightened members of your Board to correct and contradict 
sfalse and mischievous rXimours and to spread in the rural tracts 
of the districit the true aspects of the aims and motives 
of Government. Your Government relies on you for active 
support ill the suppression of crime and disorder ; and you 
on your pirt may count on the protection and good-will of tire 
provincial Govertrment in this task. 

I note your ajipreciation of the benefits already secured 
and still to be expected from the execution of great irrigation 
projects a fleering your district, I think the most tangible 
proof of the energy and solicitude wliich the Punjab Govern- 
tftent has displayed in the interests of the land-owners and cul¬ 
tivators oi th^: Lahore District, is to be found in the fact thal; 
in the last 20 years tho irrigated ;irea of fhe district has increased 
by more than 4D per cent. This increase has brought untold 
security and prosperity to hundreds of villages throughout 
the tract. 

You have alluded to the growing demand for local ameni¬ 
ties and improvements in educational facilities and the diffi*. 
culty of financing schemes for these purposes. I under¬ 
stand that the Minister of your Provincial Government in 
charge of Local Self-government has decided to hold a con¬ 
ference to examine this difficult subject very shortly ; and 
that the agenda for the conference contemplates an exhaus¬ 
tive examination of the needs of District Boards in connec¬ 
tion with education, medical relief, public health and communi¬ 
cations, questions of income and expenditure and the problem 
of assistance to funds of local bodies for specific pUrptxses. £ 
cannot foret(41 what the result may be, nor can I predict the 
action which your Local Government may decide to take ; hut 
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I can give yon an aasurance that the general policy of Govern¬ 
ment is to help local bodies in beneficent tnoasures whe,u tlusir 
resources permit it,, provided that tlie local bfxlies in qiuistion, 
have themselves first demonstrated that they ha ve taken every 
possible stop in the direction of financial self-help by assessment 
and collection of local rates and by economies in administration. 
The Central Government has already materially assisted the 
Government of the Punjab in turning a diflicLdt corner in 
their financial stringoncy. 

Her Excellency is deeply towehed by your riiforenco to her 
Work for the women of India. I tliank you once iuorc for your 
Very kind welcome. It has been a great pleasure to Iravo 
met the member.s of your Board, 


HIS EXCELLENCE THE VICEUir'Y'S' ET'rPLE TO' LAHOlti''; 

MUNiCirAL A1)l),ltESS. 

Gentlemen,■—! thank you for the kind welcome which you 
have extended to Her Excellency and myself. I may a.s.sure 
you that I have been eagerly looking forward to renewing 
my acquaintance with the cajiital of the Punjab, of whicli I 
had an all too brief glinii)sc at a sonlewhat unfavonrablo time 
of year on my first arrival in India. You are justly proud of 
the beauties of yoair city and of its hirtorical associations and 
buildings. We hope during Onr^jresent visit to explore and 
admire Shahdara and Shalimar (of which I have already 
pleasantest recollections) with their memories of a famous 
Moghul Emperor and his bride and the fort and the Sajnadli 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, tlie martial ruler of the Sikh dynasty. 
We anticipate with ecpial pleasure visits to the more modern 
portions of Lahore city and civil station and to your public 
buildings. I "understand from those who have been in touch 
witli your city for the last quarter^! a century that the great 
changes executed in Lahore reflect the fullest credit on all 
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fJi( 5 so wlio have laboured t,o beautify alid improve it, I know 
that Her Excellency, who deeply values your expression 
of appreciation of her work for the woniem of jndi;i, will take 
a sp(5eial itLtere.st and pleasure in your educational anti inedical 
institutions for women. 

I have heard your account of the sclieincs for the improve- 
nient of the city, its niunieipal aiuonitios and civic adiiiinistra- 
tion w itli the greatest intercist. At l.inies it niu.st appear even 
to file most sanguine and energetic nicud)ftr8 of a Corporation, 
among wlunn f may, 1 know, nnmhor your forceful President 
Chandiiri Shahabuddin, that inunieijral administration is 
a thaiikles,': task ; that the puhlie does not realise the dillleulties 
of finance, of reconciling conflicts of interest and of solving 
technical p'roblems wliich lie behind even the smallest muni¬ 
cipal achievement; that the public i.s not sulficieutly grateful 
for the sac.rifu'O of private leisure and for the detriment to 
private careers and professional sm ccss suffered by the 
membi'.rs of a Municipal Committee through their devotion to 
the interests of the civic administration. Nevertheless I counsel 
you to pusli ahead with your task, in spite of all disappoint¬ 
ments, undeterred by diflicultics, secure in the knowledge that 
the measiiro of the test of your serviec.s lies in the extent of 
the increase you procure in the well-being and convenience of 
the public whom you represent. In their welfare rests your 
reward, Eortify yourselves with the knowledge that the good 
vou are able to achieve in this sphere is not only a benefit to 
Lahore, your own city, but to your country, India, as a whole. 
Now 0])i30rtunitics create new obligations. Local Self-govern¬ 
ment has been entrusted to Mini,sters chosen from the re 2 )re- 
sentative element in Provincial Legislative Councils, The 
success of their working of the dejjartmont dep}ends on the 
efficiency of Municiiial Committees, like tliat of Lahore, 
with non-official Presidents and elected Members. The 
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difficulties whicli confront these Committees in the municipal 
sphere are in their more limited scoj^e counterparts of the 
problems of general administration; and on their successful 
solution must depend the estimate of the capacity of these 
bodies and their members. These bodies in their turn are en¬ 
titled to rely on the support of the public whom they 
represent and this support should be given by them without 
regard to racial considerations or communal differences! 
Unless citizens put aside in the public interest those more 
individual predilections, the chances of success may be j^ro- 
judiced. All the above factors react in a serious degree on 
the progress which India as whole can make by the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions towards the progress 
sive realisation of responsible Government in British India 
as an integral part of the Empire. For the British Parlia- 
ment) upon whom the Kisponsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples, arc to judge of the time 
and manner of India’s advance ; and their action is to be guided 
by the co-operation received from those on whom these new 
opportunities of service have been conferred and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and wish 
you all success in your labours for the welfare of the citizens of 
Lahore. I am sure that we shall take away most pleasant 
memories from your city. 


H. E. THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE KY-SOLDlERS’ ASSOCIA¬ 
TION, LAHORE. 

Gentlemen ,—I thank your Association very warmly for your 
kind greetings to Her Excellency and myself on the occasion 
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of our visit to Lahore, the capital of the martial Province 
of India.. It i» a great pleasure to me to meet so many mem¬ 
bers of t his .Association with distinguished scrvi(?o in the field to 
their credit ; and I use no formal phrase when I describe it as 
a privilege, to receive an address from your Association bccau.so 
your objects are worthy of all praise. In the forefront of your 
charter you have set out the duty of preserving a spirit of 
devotion and loyalty to the Crown and the Government in the 
rising genei’ation ; you have undertaken to provide recruits 
for the Army for the defence of your country. You have 
pledged yourselves to watch over the welfare of soldiers’ families 
and to safeguard the interost.s of discharged and pensioned 
soldiers. There can be no nobler taslr than tlie duty you 
have placed before you. 

I welcome your declaration that the members of your 
Association range thein.selve8 in the support of a just and 
stable Government. I am aware that, even at times at the 
expense of tiudr popularity, the ra-officeis and soldiers of 
this province have be{>n of the greate.st assistance in the 
support, of law and order and that Government can rely on them 
in the pre.servation of peace and in tlie discouragement of 
mischievous agitation. In the maintenance of this laudable 
tradition the assi.stance of your A.8sociation will be of the 
greatest va uo. Let me a.ssure you of the sincere and abiding 
interest of i;iy Government in all that concerns the welfare of 
the serving and pensioned officer,s and men of the Indian 
Army. Your .Association can count on their unfailing sup¬ 
port and protection at all times. 

I have noted your desire to purchase lands in the Sutlej 
Valley Canal Colony and will bring this to notice of His Excel¬ 
lency the G')vernor of the Punjab. I understand that the project 
has not yet reached a stage where the distribution of land 
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is in quostio!!, and that in any case the financial considerations 
involved arc akely to demand in the interests of tlio tax-payer 
the disposal of the lands to Imj irrigated by the projfict on a 
strictly commercial basis. The education of soldiers’ sons is 
engaging the closest attention of iny Government. You ai'O 
aware of the recent establishment of a Military College at 
Dchra Dun to prepare, Indian students for Sandhurst. The 
College, I am glad to say, is prospering and gives promise of 
fulfilling the hopes my Government entertained for it. Thv; 
Kitchener College at Delhi and the .schools for t^e children of 
soldiers at Julhindur and Aurangabad are other aspects of 
our solicitude for the education of the sons of those who ha^o 
served ui the Army, We have hopes that these developments 
will be of substantial assistance in equipping the sons of our 
soldiers to take advantage of their now opportunities of service 
as commissioiiod ofiicors of His Majesty the King-Emperor in 
'the Indian Army or of winning a more prominout place in 
civil life. 

I appreciate your desire to serve in tlie Legislatures and 
in public bodi(!s. Such aspirations will always command my 
sympathy. I note that the Tnnjab Rules for the composition 
of the I.egislative Council provide for the nomination of one 
Member from among Punjabi olhtrws and soldiers of His 
Maje.sty’s Indian Forces, and to this extent your desires have 
been met. I can. hardly promise you a general cxt('.ns!on of this 
specific concession ; but t here are other possibilities of nomina¬ 
tion which rest not cm thi.s special class qualification, but on 
recognition of public .service and ability. These are qnalitic,s 
in which the articles of your Association enable you to make 
display and give you opportunity for proof of capacity. No 
oiie could be more gratified than myself if the members of your 
Association can achieve success in this wider sphere. 

Gentlemen, I thank yf u again for your kind address and 
wish your Association all success. 
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11JS KXCiELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS 
Ol’ I’JIE AINIRITSAR MUJ^ICIPAL COMMITTEE. 

Genilcmcri. - \ deeply appreciate the sense of loyalty and 
courtesy wliicli has f)roinptetl yon to come to l.^ahore to present 
an address of welc<jine to me. It is a source.of regret to me that 
the time at my disj)Osa] does 2 iot 2 )crrait me on this occa.sion 
to pay a visit to Amritsar, a city wJiich justly claims on 
account of histori(;al and religious a.s.sociatiou.s and on grounds 
of comnuncial importance to vie with the Capital of your 
Province itself, t had th(^ pjod fortune to pay a brief visit 
to your city immediately afttir my arrival in India ; but I 
know tfiiit Her Cxceilency, vvho greatly values your kind 
references to her work for the women of India, deplores her 
inability owing to the shortness of our time in the Punjab 
to visit Amritsar and sec your medical, educational and 
other institutions, and in particular those which are connected 
with the well' i re of girls and women. Nevertheless we are glad 
to have had ' Ids opportunity of meeting the prominent citizens 
of Ararit.sHi to whom the civic administration of the city is en¬ 
trusted. 

I keep myself in touch with your welfare; and I deeply 
regret to learn from your address and from information received 
by me from time to time that the commercial proisperity of 
Amritsar is sulforing from a temporary check. In natural 
process the (conomic conditions of the world react {)n the trade 
of a large distributing centre .such as .Amritsar; and you 
may normally expect tiiat, a.s the wot d recovers from the 
dislocation tind disturbance caused by the late War, there 
will be ;i re\ival of prosperity in your city also and the impedi¬ 
ments to tlu free, flow of interchange of trade will disappear. I 
would remind you that, in sidte of the [laralysis of the War, 
London is emec, again tlie money market of the World; in 
like nianuct Amritsar may shortly again become the Emporium 
of the coiimerce of Northern India. 
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His Exi'cllmry the Viccriiy's rt ply li> tin: Address of the. A mritsar Aluni- 
cipid Coidmilli'r, 

You have alliidod to rifts in tli*; (idc of haniiouy I believe 
your eity owes its biitli to Onrii l‘;i,iii<ld,s w ho pi’eaelied in his 
time the sound doefa iues of hrotlu'i'hood and Jnnnihty. Tlnise 
teachinj^s lioJd f ruth fur yon now a.s in tlie time of your fore¬ 
fathers. Mutual l.oh'i'.a.nec is, for us a.ll, one of tfio .sovereinti 
sjiecifies for tJie ina,!ii.dii',s wide.!) from time to t,ime alllict 
oureonum ■■ ■. (si.lldi. I rejoi<'e, to Insir of sions of returning luaiith 
and trust ,at uorimd conditions may soon be rcistorcd. 


I am mucli intoro.st.ed to hmi of your Municipal activities. 
Your keen sense of your obli.gatioris toward.s the welfare of 
your feIIow-eiti/(ms times youcrcd.it. In .spite of the financial 
difficultitrs to tcliich you r(}ri'r, I feel tissiired tliat you will 
make subsfanfial progre.4'. in vour scla.mie.s for the improve¬ 
ment of the amt'iiities of vtruv eit.y, becanse yon are imbued 
with the proper spirit iind with the right angle of vie.v, .oward.s 
your re.sponsibilitles. I huiow th;i.t your Jjoe.,'i.l (iovtu.i ;ient ha.s 
deeply ayipreeiated your a.ssistauee in the preservation of law 
and order in ..Amritsiir; tuid the v.alue of (he wutrk v\duch 
your Oorporation has domt foi- (Jut welftire of its citizens ha.s 
found recognition in tin:' Knighthood vrhie.h hits recently bettn 
conferred by Tlis Midesty the King-EmiKwor on your enurgetie 
and piiblio-.sj' ted uon i)!lichd f’re.sithtut, T Inivo noted 
your desires fo rider powers in Mi,mici|»al administration. I am 
informed thiT* the .Ijo'ci.I Govenumud;. has under its con¬ 
sideration qu stiou I'egarding increase in scope, of Muuici])al 
initiative. 1 am fjoidident that the aidfiority you now possess 
and any ext<msion of power wliich may entrusted to you 
in future, will, as in the ]iast, be succe.,ssfid.ly employed for the 
advancement and wedl-bcniig of your ancient and inniortant city. 
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REMAJIKS AUDRESSEI) UY IMS ICXCELEENCY THE VIMEROY 
TO TTli: WEMIIEliS OE THE EAIIOIiK DISl’HIOT liOAHD, 
Tin; I.A i lOICE MM]\l('ll‘AlM'0.\li\ll'i'TEE, TlllO A’A-SOLDIERS’ 
ASSO(.'I-\'I’ION, LMlOiM: DIS'CRK .'T, ,\ ;\ i) 'I’HE AMIHTSAR 
ML'.'HOI I’AL ('O.MMri'TEE .\l'"i'EI: RIH'LVIiXO INUIVIDU- 
ALLY 'I’O EACH I'.ODY’S ADDRESS. 

I ciDmo;- pint fi'oin you to-(l:i,y willioiit cxjU'o.sslng in a 
few woidti uiy iiluiiKurc I leccivod these four addresses 

to-day. It :S speciall' yralih iiig to u.ie as representative of the 
King-I'jiiipeioi- to (iiv loyal addressc's ol lliis nat.iiro presented 
by bodies of iJiu, staiidiiig in the (■.oiinl ry of the iVlunieipal (toin- 
n)itte(sa of Lahore and AiuriLsai' and flic Jlistdet Hoard 
<,)f Lahore, d’lui.se syiidiolisi; tiie s|)irit and. eharaeier of the 
present adniinistrutiosi in the .I’uiijai'; and 1 lind special 
satisfiW'Iioii oi re.ineinl e.i iiig' tha.i. Ihey art; presented to me by 
persons who ar(' tak g jiu a.eti\e. [liirt in the adiiiinistration, 
not always eill on' sa,erilic<- to their popularity or without 
oppo.sifion a lioiig eiU'tain seeiious of tli(i eoiunumity. 1 was 
also niucli loue'ied lyy (he loyalty of tlie liulian Ofhcers' 
Associal ion--uioii wjio have, paused tluur lives in the services of 
the Kii)}.;;'lhi!])eror and ri.-ik'ed (fumiselves for him and who are 
ready if need l.a^ to re.turn to his sea viee. 

I will now give, a message from mys(',|f, at the present 
time head ol ifi (lovernment m Lidia. Whatever you may 
hear, wlatevei you may bo told, the Ifrilish (lovernment in 
India stands or ahsoliile toieia.uce in religious luatters. It 
rests on tlie jundarmeulal roel: of respeet for religious beliefs 
and rite,'., 'I li<^ Mritisb adiuii.isl !a.tiou does uot, iutei'.fe.re with 
tlie e.\ei‘('.ise ol lelivioii, but wou-Lh io i;‘(a,m its fj'ec'dom, (,o 
inllovv lil'crty in ea, I'yiiig md ds praeliei-: without hiudranee 
or molestation. .\ t ( he STiiiu- time it is ils <lui y i-o preserve the 
pea,ce if il; should ' ( hreateuni or luidaugered by disturbaneo.s 

among diffeieii sei-tiou-i of the i)ei>j>!i.. Ileiiieiuber the 
persona,lity ol t (loveriior wlmui . ou iiave at the liead of 
your pro\diieia,i udmiiiistratioii and who guides the olheors of 
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His Excellency the Viceroy's speech at the opening of the High Court 
Extension at Lahore. 

the Government. He is justly respected as one who has the 
widest human sympathies and who has ever striven to enter into 
and understand the views of the people of this Province. Let 
me add that it would be strange if I, the present Viceroy, 
would ever encourage the persecution or oven countenance the 
restriction of the religious liberties of any community, and 
especially of a small community. Such course could never be 
adopted by me of all men. It could never, I may add, come 
into being under any Viceroy appointed by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. 


23rd Octo. HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEIOCH AT THE OPENING 
berl923. OF THE HIGH COURT EXTENSION AT LAHORE ON 2HitD 
OCTOBER 1923. 

His Exeollericy the Viceroy attended by His Excellency the Governor, 
performed the opening ceremony of the extcirsion to the High Court 
Building at Lahore and in reply to the iukire.ss of Sir Shad) Lai, the 
Chief Justice, said ; 

Your Excellency, Sir Shadi Lai and GcMtlemen ,—I thank you 
Chief Justice, your colleagues and the Members of the Legal 
Profession for the warm welcome you have extended to me. Sir 
Shadi Lai, I am grateful to you for the eloquent references to 
myself as Viceroy and former Lord Chief Justice of England. 
1 would I could attribute to them the value of a judicial pro¬ 
nouncement but sheer modesty compels me to regard your 
address as the unique occasion when the Chief Justice of the 
High Court of the Punjab has allowed the zeal of the advocate 
to disturb the equilibrium of the scales of justice. 

You, Chief Justice, have rightly observed that this morn¬ 
ing’s ceremony is one of special interest for me. I am in a fami- 
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//(>■ ExcelUiicij the I’iceroy’.i speech at the. opminy of the High Court Extension at 

Lahore. 

liar atnios|)here. Old aBsociations of the Bencli and Bar crow'd 
around mo, I koo ^nitliorod togotlior Mombers of the profes- 
Rion in wliifdi 1 have sjxntt many years of my life and which 
will always hold a ,S]iocial attraction for jue. 1 see yon, Sir 
Sliadi Lai, in the place you daily occnjiy to dispense justice. 
liCt mt! congi'itulate both the Lahore Bench and Bar on the 
possession of i he eminent lawyer who has been a Judge of the 
Court for 10 years and its Chief Justice since the Ist May 1920, 
None will. I am sure, di.spute the projtosition that he is in every 
respect a wort hy successor of the distinguished Members of the 
(hurt whose name..s shine forth in its annals and that its tradi¬ 
tions of justice arti safe in his keeping. In this gathering to-day 
1 am among ft iends. T have been fortunate to make the previous 
acquaintance of a. number of the Judges of the Court. From 
among th.e mo inbers of the Bar Ci r Mu haminad Shafi is intimate¬ 
ly associated with me as a valued Membt*r of my Executive 
Council and it-the Membtir in charge of my Law Department. 

1 see also several Members of the lm])erial Legislature before me. 
Both the Ministers of Sir Edward Maclagan’s Government also 
belong to the, l.ahore Bar ; and apart from its eminent lawyers 
and polilicians, this Bar has the distinctioti of possessing as a 
practising M(!ndjer ISir Mohamnuwl Iqbal the celebrated Urdu 
and Persian ])oot, 

I wisli to associate myself with the Chief Justice in his tribute 
to TIis Exccll encj- Sir Edwarol Machigan and his Government for 
their assistance in enabling the execution of this addition to 
the Court buildings, I am privileged to (q)en to-day. The need 
for HuitalJy f ousing Courts of J ustice is now lirmly, if sometimes 
tardily estidrlislnal in every civilised conntiy as a primary duty 
of the ad ministration. We, mim of the law, are sotnetiines accus¬ 
ed of attaching undue importance i othe sanctity and dignity of 
the law ; 1 will however justify iny contention that the law courts 
deserve to be jaoperly equipped c.iid housed, by a reference to 
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that refuge of all lawyers—an authority. Inthis case I will quote 
an authority whom none can accuse of eentimentality, of pre¬ 
judice or of leniency. I turn to a learned Doctor wlio never 
minced his words. Doctor Johnson says ; “ 'rhe law is the 

last result of human wisdom acting on human ex[)(u ience fur tlie 
good of the public. One of tlie [irincipa] jiarts of human felicity 
arises from a wise and impartial administi'ation of justice 
Kvery man reposes in the tribunals of Jiis country, the stability 
of profession and tfie serenity of life. ” He goes on to 
decry those who by any act or neglect detract from the dignity 
of the Courts of Justice and describes them as “ not only doing 
an injury to those who dispense the laws, but diminishing the 
public confidence in t.hc laws themselves and shahingthc founda¬ 
tions of jmblic traiupiillity ”. in fac(' of this denunciation I 
tremble for the temerity of (lie ouinion of those, if they exist, 
who would lodge the bliml lady . ith the scales in a hovel or a 
garret, 

I would that these w'ise words might be pondered and taken 
to heart by tliose who iireach and incite the practice of a non 
observance of tire huv who forget (.hat in tlie law is vested the 
felicity of their fellow-men, the serenity of life, and the fouriila 
tion of public tranquillity iii India. It is only by re.spect for 
the law and with the help of the larv’s piioteetion that India can 
advance on the road to a wider realization of hms.'lf and to the 
great place awaiting her in the Empire. 

Sir Shadi Lai, yon have alliuled to the inerease. of wojh' in 
the Court aiul to the new directions in which as a resuit nl the 
general progress of the I’unjab and its new eommereial and 
other activities litigation is e.vqianding. After my arrival in 
India, when there liad been time to make an examination, I was 
deeply impressed with the delays oeenrving under the jireseiit 
system in the administration of civil justice and especially in 
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the retovery oi the fruite of :i (leci'ee. l)y execution. Thewe 
defects attracted my attention tliroind, I he. eom|)laints of com- 
inerciai bodies, through ob.-iervalioie of the J’rivy Council in 
cases coming be,foie, tiiem, tlironoh. • ■..nveisat ions witli njcnibors 
of the jndioifiry and tlie lega.l profession and through actual 
instaoce.s coning to my notice in tlie routine of tlio administra¬ 
tion. 'the daw seemed to me not due to any want of energy or 
ca|)iicitv in the Courts but to tlie gi-owtii of complexity in the 
system the Con its havet.oadniinister. Itapjieared to me that 
the ends of justice stood in some da.Meer of lieing conquered and 
enslaved by the. formalities of tlie law itself. I need not lay stress 
on the deplorable results which niight follow such a process- 
it is a stage ihroiigh- whieii tlie iuiiniiiisl;ra,tion of the law in¬ 
evitably passes and has passed at dilTro'ent [leriods in Ihiglaiid ; 
in T.nov('meoern times steps liii.ve been takem in England to 
stieod ii|.i niaeliiiiery of too old fashioned a type for pi’esent 
needs and to simplify the teidinieal processes. T felt it niy 
duty to taki; all possible steps to purge oui’ Indian administra¬ 
tion of justice of the reiiroaeli of delays x hich may amount 
to a denial of justice, d'lie best ajipiiren! .ie( hod was if possible 
to utilize the exjiCi'ietice ol an einiiient. i,wyer from England 
with special knowledge anil experience of the niethods for acce¬ 
leration and simjilification of civil justice introduced there ; and 
after associating with him a coiimiittce of jiersons from our 
Courts in India versed in Indian procedure ;u\d conditions to 
subject the problem to e.xperl. and scienfifie examination. .4fter 
( onsultirig the 8eereta?-y of Htate. my Cloverimieiit sought the 
views of Eooid Clovernnients regarding tliis [irojiosal and the 
suggestion, I am glad to say, has been welconieil by them, in 
the coming cold weather 1 hope to sot tlie machinery in motion 
for the conduct ol the enquiry. I feel siu'C that 1 may count 
on the fullest nnuisuro of assistaaice in the enquiry from thfe 
Bench and Bar at Taihore. 
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Another matter of special interest to you relates to the 
Bar in India. In England we have, as you know, a single Bar 
with one tradition of guidance. In India the Bar has grown up 
by provinces. Its constitution and practice and the privi¬ 
leges of its component mendjers, lIic barristers and vakils of 
each High Court, vary from province to province. The general 
question of the creation of an Indian Bar attracted considerable 
interest among the Members of the late Ijcgislative Assembly 
and was the subject of no less than three private bills and of a 
number of resolutions and questions. The bills toiudied on one 
or two aspects of the ease which has issues of a very complicated 
nature. The Government of India, in view of the general interest 
in the question, have decided to appoint a representative com¬ 
mittee to examine the problems inv(d ved and to report on all tlio 
features of the case. In consultation with the Secretary of 
State it has been decided that Sir Erlward Ohamier should act 
as Chairman ,• the names of the Members were announced this 
morning. All branches of the prohission arc represented on 
the Committee which includes Judge,s of High Courts, Sessions 
Judges, Barristers, Vakils and A ttorneys and has a substantial 
Indian element. The Coinniii t(Mi will assemble next month 
and commence its enquiry. In jairting from you let me 
assure you that although I no longer sit on tin? Judicial Bench 
I have not ceased to administer justice to the best of my ability. 
As Viceroy more diflicult ju-oblems come befm e me for solution. 
There are no judicial decisions in the books to help me, there 
are no codes to consult, there are no mcirns of ascertain¬ 
ing facts as in Courts of Law. Although 1 have severed direct 
connection with the Courts of Justice I retain, anti if ])ossibl(t 
even in an enhanced degree because of the faT-rcaching cim 
setiuences of action, the solemn duty of doing justice to eli oitm. 

The Viceroy should hear all aspects of any question, should lx; 
ready to listen to grievances, willing to remedy them whenever 
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he legitimate! V can, always regarding with sympathy the diffi¬ 
culties and ti'-mbles of the j>eople. In these duties the Viceroy 
exerci.'-es in a wider spliere and with a larger vision some of the 
duties of a Judge, Equally lie should act feailessly according 
to the light oj his understanding and to the dictates of his con¬ 
science. 


I thank 5 ’ou again for your very cordial welcome and will 
now proceed to perform the cereinojiy in i-esponse to your in¬ 
vitation. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY VISITED THE AGRICUL- 

TURAL COLLEGE AT LVALLl’LIR WHERE HE DISTRI¬ 
BUTED I'KIZES AND MADE THE EOLLOWING SPEECH. 

Your Excellcnny, Mr. Princijwl and Gentlemen ,—Let me 
fir.st thank the l^rincijia! for his kind expres.sions of welcome. 
I can assure liiin that it has been a very great pleasure to me to 
have been able to visit Lyall])Ur and the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College. It is almost incredible that within the memory of 
many wlio ai e present in tiiis hall to day, the place where Lyall¬ 
pur now stands was a few yt^ars ago the centre of a prinimval 
desert void of inliabitauts except I<jr a few nomad graziers on its 
borders, inhospicable and unproductive. Thanks to the .skill 
of the Punjab Irrigation Engineers, the energy of successive 
Colonisation Officers and the toil of the sturdy Punjab cultiva¬ 
tors the face of the country has changed a.s if by magic ; and the 
Lower Chen ib Colony has become one of the richest tracts in 
the Punjab. The Lyallpur Di.strict where a few years ago the 
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desert held its sway has now nearly a million prosperous inhabh 
tants ; and its produce in cotton, wheat and oilseeds is bartered 
for in the markets of the world. To this prosperity the work.of 
the Punjab Agricultural Department has eontributed in no 
small measure ; and it is ouunently fitting that its chief experi¬ 
mental Station and College have been erected here. 

I have listened to Mr. Brownlie’s address with no common 
interest. Let me congratulate the officers of the Department 
on the fine work—in my estimation of incalculable importance 
for India—they have done in connection with wheat and cotton ; 
and I desire specially to congratulate Mr. Poberts and 
Mr. Milne for their valuable work in this connection. Though we 
all hope that India is on the chreshold of extensive industrial 
development, agriculture inust always remain the most im¬ 
portant industry of the Punja b. Its climate, its great alluvial 
plains, its fertilising rivers and its communications with the 
ports of Karachi and Bombay render it specially fitted for the 
production of wheat and cotton ; and these are commodities for 
which, as the world progresses, the demand must be constant 
and increasing. I cannot lay too much stress on the wonderful 
opportunity which the Punjab has of producing the special 
qualities of wheat and cotton required to meet this demand. 
Their supply constitutes a formidable economic problem for 
many countries in the world ; but the Punjab is placed in the 
favourable position of being able to meet its own needs and help 
to fill the gap in the world’s supply also. It is not possible to 
overestimate the great importance of increased production for 
India. We are at present passing through a period where un¬ 
fortunately reduction figures more prominently than production. 
If India produced more, not only would this increased produc¬ 
tion bring in its train more wealth and comfort for each indivi¬ 
dual producer, but indirectly more revenue would accrue to 
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tiu! State from railway receipts, from customs duties on im¬ 
ports piirchased in the process of the, expansion of wealth and 
in many other indirect ways. Those ill-omened twin stars, 
retrenchment and taxation, by which the Government in hard 
times is often forced to steer its course, might in such circum¬ 
stances sink low on our horizon. [ may remark in parenthesis 
that by retrenchment I mean in this connection not the econo 
mical working of the Government machine, but a forced 
retraction n expenditure on beneficent activities. Judged 
by these tests the labouns of the Punjab Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment to standardise and jropularise wheats which will give 
a larger outturn per acre of .sound milling character and cottons 
with a longer staple an; of ine.stimable value both to the Govern¬ 
ment and to the people of th« Ptrnjab. I envy the Ministers 
under the reformed Government who have the beneficent ac¬ 
tivities of the Agricultural Department in their charge. There 
can be no subject which offers so congenial and fascinating a 
field for the, improvement of the condition of a Province and its 
people. 

I heartily endorse the observations of Mr, Brownlie regard¬ 
ing agricultural research. It i.s a mo.st legitimate and worthy 
object for Ihe lienefactions of generou.s donors. In many parts 
of the world scientific re.search of various kinds benefits very 
materially from trust funds e.stablished by private person.s. 
India has instances of .such generosity in the Institute, of Science 
at Bangalore. As regards agricultural research, I may draw 
attention n particular to the great institution at Rothamsted 
in England, which has done magnificent work for agriculture 
both in England and other countries and to the foundation and 
maintenance of which private generosity has so largely contri¬ 
buted. 1 ho])e some day to see private individuals in the 
Punjab also emulate the examjdes 1 have quoted ; and help to 
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stimulate, for the benefit o0;heir fellow-Punjabis, advance in 
^•he premier industry of this Province. 

I have been greatly impressed in India with the narrow field 
of aspirations which bounds the vision of the educated young 
men of this great country. Too many are prone not to look 
beyond Government service or the legal profession as the only 
possible goal of their educational career; in these voeation.s 
there is obviously room for only a limited number ; and the 
opportunities for an outstanding and successful career are 
definitely restricted. Yet around them lies a vast country full of 
natural resources, and with a poprrlation as yet largely depriv(;d 
of the advantages of technical and scientific training ; in every 
direction there are sources of wealth and production waiting to 
be explored, waiting to be improved, and ready to yield their 
secrets to the magic touch of knowledge. In this field it appears 
to me that the students of this College can play a notable part. 
They go forth from the College as pioneers of developments of 
immense potential service to themsel vc.s and their Province. 
They can practise the improved methods of agriculture learnt 
here and instruct by their example their neighbours who have 
nof had the good fortune to participate in the technical educa¬ 
tion received by them. Agriculture is a science; and in 
agriculture as in other branches of human knowledge no finite 
stage has yet been reached. Denmark and other' couutjies, 
which have specialised in agricultural .science, have successfully 
demonstrated the vast and continuous impi-ovements in agri¬ 
culture which the spread of knowledge can produce and the 
great increase in wealth which the difl'usion of technical methods 
never fails to achieve. Let me impre.ss these facts on the 
students of the College and congratulate them on the great 
opportunities which their education in the Lyallpur Agri¬ 
cultural College has placed in their path. 
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BANCJITET AT PATIALA, 

Their Exi'tvilenoios the Viceroy and the (,'oiinte.s.s of Reading wore 
entertained to a St.ato Baiufuet Iry Hia Tliglmesa the Maharaja of Patiala 
and in piopo.sing the Iiealtli of Hia Highneas, Hia Excellency said;— 

Your Hujhnrss, Ixidies and Gentlemen,-- On behalf of Her 
Ex ellency and myself I tliank Your Highness very cordially 
for the want; welcome yon have extended to us on the occasion 
of our visit to your State. I greatly appreciate the kind words 
Your Highne.s.s has used in speakiujf of me and your references 
to the difficulties of the Viceroy’a task and the manner in which 
it lias been sought to overcome them. I know that Her 
Excellency also values Your Highnes,s’ e.xpressions of interest 
and appreciation regarding the work for the women of India 
which she has made the subject of her constant care and solici¬ 
tude. Her Excellency has already had substantial proof of Your 
Highue.sf ’ personal sympathy with her plans of benevolence 

I am glad to have had this opportunity of visiting Yppr 
Highness in your State for many reasons. I had hopes to have 
paid this visit at an earlier date, but circumstances arose which 
prevented my intention.s from coming to fruition ; and it is with 
all the greater pleasure that I now fulfil my deferred hopes. 
My present visit enables me to renew my friendship with Your 
Highness in your own Irome amid your ancestral dignities. Apart 
from personal grounds, it i.s also a source of groat pleasure to 
me to come to the capital of the premier Stat-; in the Punjab 
and the leading Sikh kState in India, and as Viceroy and 
Governor-General to demoustrate the interest which 1 feel in 
the Patiala State and my ajijireciation of the happy nature of 
those relations which have subsisted between this State and 
the Britisli Government for the past 115 years, 

I need not e xai 11 ine the history of those relations, as it is w§ll- 
known to moT of those here present, ft found a culminating 
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expression in the splendid services of this State and its subjects, 
and in the personal services of Your Highness in the Great War; 
and I congratulate Your Highness on the very eloquent tri¬ 
bute paid to those services by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales in Patiala during his visit in February two years ago. 
I need only add that it has been a pleasure and privilege for me 
to have seen the fine troops which Your Highness maintains 
and has recently reorganised; and the excellence of their drill 
and their soldier-like appearance at this morning’s review has 
recalled most vividly to me the great traditions of steadfast 
loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor which it has been 
the pride of this State and its Ruler to cherish and display, I 
know that His Majesty the King-Emperor may count the Ruler 
of the Patiala State among the most devoted and loyal friends 
of his House, and that this State may rely on the friendly in¬ 
terest and abiding support of the British Government in all 
that concerns its welfare. 

Your Highness has touched on a painful matter connected 
with a neighbouring State. I hold Your Highness to be fully 
justified in explaining your actions and position in the dispute.^ 
with the Maharaja of Nabha in order that all misapprehensions, 
or I would rather say, bearing special instances in mind, misre¬ 
presentations, may be removed. I have recently publicly ex¬ 
plained the action which I and my Government as representa¬ 
tives of the Paramount Power were compelled to take in the 
case. I have nothing to add to the observations I have made 
except to express my appreciation of the temperate and con¬ 
stitutional manner in which the Patiala Durbar placed these 
interstatal disputes before the proper authority, the Represent¬ 
ative of the Paramount Power, when they had reached a criti¬ 
cal stage, and to say that they had the fullest justification 
for the course they adopted and acted with groat consideration 
and forbearance. 
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Your Higlinesf! lias alluded to many most interesting schemes 
of development and improvement in the civil administration 
of Your State under contemplation by your Government; with 
the railway scheme I have been privileged to be directly con¬ 
nected by the ceiemony performed this afternoon. I cannot 
too highly commend the steps Your Highness is taking to de¬ 
velop the resources of your State and to increase production. 
By such schemes, if subjected to careful examination and 
launched wjth du(! regard to financial consideration, not only the 
revenues of the State but the welfare of your subjects will be 
substantially increased. The prudent initiative of a Ruler 
in these directions establishe.s a claim to fame which lives not 
only ip the successful issue of these schemes in his own time, 
but for I'utui’o generations also in the permanent prosperity 
which they create for the State and its people. I wish Your 
Highness all succiess in these projects. 

I have betn looking forward to enjoying the sport for which 
Your Highne,ss’ State is so justly renowned. I have followed 
with interest (and I expect Your Highness’ interest has not 
been les.^ than my own) the career of a polo team in England 
and America of which one of my Staff and two of Your High¬ 
ness’ Staff were Members. If fortune has not on all occasions 
favoured them, 1 believe we can at least say that their brilliant 
play attracted universal attention in both countries ; and they 
made a name for themselves which will long be remembered 
in the annals of sport in both countries. I wish that, besides 
shooting, I could join in the other sports for which Patiala is 
famous ; but wh<!n one pas.scs the age of three score years, one 
has to be careful, as the saying goes, of one’s ps and qs ; and 
the ps in this case represent fur me polo and pigsticking. 


I thank Youi' Highne.ss once again for your hospitality and 
for all your kindness and thoughtfulness on our behalf. We 
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shall take away most pleasant memories of our visit to Patiala. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I will now ask you to join me in drinking 
the health of our illustrious host His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE CERE¬ 
MONY OF LAYING THE EOLTNOATTON STONE OF THE 
.NEW RAILWAY JUNCTION AT PATIALA. 

Their Excollenoiea the Viceroy and Countess of Reading paid an 
official visit to Patiala State in the course of the Autumn Tour. In 
performing the ceremony of laying the Pouiidation Stone of the Now 
Railway Junction at Patiala, Hi.s Excellency the Viceroy said :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlermn ,—It is a great pleasure*, 
to me to have this opportunity of being associated with the 
inauguration of another of the many beneficent measures / 
which have conduced to the present prosperity of the Patiala 
State. No one, who looks back over the history of the 
administration in Your Highness’ State, can fail to be impressed 
by the far-sighted statesmanship of the predecessors of Your 
Highness. The first project to engage their attention was 
the ways and means of supplying water to unirrigated areas in 
the State; and when it arose, the opportunity of becoming a 
working partner in the Sirhind (laiial project was eagerly 
accepted ; and later, participation in Sirsa branch of the West¬ 
ern Jumna Canal was judged— and rightly so—to be a project 
as beneficial to the State as to its subjects. 

Erom irrigation, we pass as a natural corollary to the 
question of transporting the increased produce of the irrigated 
lands, and here also it is evident that the same prudent 
inspiration was the guiding factor in the counsels of Patiala 
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adniiiiistrfktioii. 'PIjc activitioa of ])a8t; Uulors of Patiala find 
tkeir (.‘Ount.ei'])ai't in tlic priisent day in the enlightened polie)- 
of Your IfighiieHs to whieJi tlio State ovveM a comprehensive 
scheme for a nc.twork of railways to assist in the export 
of the smpliis grain and products wiiich the canal systcJiihas 
brought into existence. Parts of this scheme have come into 
being by the assistance and facilities given by the State to 
truidc lines jjassing througJi the State Territories, among which 
I may mention in particular the Rajpura-Phatinda line en¬ 
tirely const ructed from State; ri-veimes. The i^emainder of the 
scheme consists in the (eeihn lines now awaiting construction 
by the State ; and it is my privilege to-day to inarlc one more 
stage on tlm road of prf)gres8 ma[)ped out by Your Highness. 

It is only fitting that the premier State of the Punjab should 
bo a pioneer in such works of development and progress and 
should siiow tiu! way in schemes which add to the prosperity 
of the State aiid the wclfai'e of its f)eople; and I trust that 
all success will attend the projects, and that they will bring to 
the State and its people the blessings which Your Highness 
anticipates. 

It is a pleasing complement to Your Highness’ scheme that 
}'ou havi! ivcsolved to combine it with plans for the improve¬ 
ment (d your capital and with an addition to the beantiics of 
the Baraduri I’alace Oardens. An increase in amenities and 
an addition to the picturesque arc not, f I’egret to say, items 
wdiich we luibitiually associate wifcli schemes for the develop¬ 
ment of industry and trade ; too often file latter result in a 
blot on the landscape without any coiujamsation gain in beauty; 
but in you!' Highness’ scheme beauty and utility are to be 
hai)pily Icleiuled ; and yon will add some acres to a beautiful 
garden while you procure, as 1 hope you will, a revenue of 
some more lakhs for your State Treasury. 
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I will now respond to Your Higlniess’ invitation and lay the 
foundation stone of what I trust will be a busy junction and 
the active centre of a successful feeder railway system for tlie 
Patiala State. 


89th Octo¬ 
ber 1923. 


HIS EXt^ELLENCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH AT THE 
ELTCKNOW DUHBAR. 


Their E.\Rellencies tlie Viceroy and the (iountcss of Heading paid 
their first official visit to the United Provinces at lire end of October 
1923. At a Provincial Durbar held iu the Kaisei hagh, Lucknow, on the 
29th October 1923. liis lixccllenoy made the following speech :— 

Your Excellency and Zlwrfimtw,- Nearly a cjuartor of a 
century has elap.sed since a Viceregal Durbar was field at 
Lucknow diiring the Viceroyalty oi' Lord OniTion. Like iny 
great predece.saor 1 regard tlieso occasion,s as |)os,sessing an 
importance of their own and as imbued with a special signi¬ 
ficance. The system by vvluclv in a Durbar the Sovereign 
or his Representative meets the notable.s and leading men of the 
community with picture,sque ceremonial is hallowed-hy ven¬ 
erable tradition.s reaching back to the early days of India. 
The stately character of the gathering is .symbolical of the 
high sense of duty and obligation inherent in the relation 
between the head of thc^adiniiiistration and the poojile, while 
the ceremonial is an echo of the reverence which all good 
citizens consider due to tlie Government—whoso .sacred trust 
they share and under whose protection the serenity of their 
lives and the security of their property are assured. Apart 
from these essential qualities, a Durbar gives the Viceroy 
an opportunity wliicli could .seaicoly be aebievod by any other 
method to meet at one and the same time rc|)reseiitatives of 
all classes from all parts of a province, or as in the present case 
of United Provinces, in a dignified and fitting manner. 
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First of all let mo say wliat a pliavsiin^ it is to me to have 
the opportunity iliiritig my proBeiit tour of paying a visit 
to Lucknow and Allahabad, the nerve centres of activity of your 
historic ]>r(jvinees. I regret that there is an aftermath of 
suffering and distress caused to the people of Lucknow by 
the unfortnn-ite recent floods, f trust that the loss and 
inconveniomie have now ’'cen mitigated by the measures 
which the Glovennuent and all classes have concerted for the 
purpose of issistaiuie and relief. Though I have visited 
outlying poiidoirs of tlu'se Provinces, I have had to delay 
ray visit to the centres of its (lovernniont until the present 
occasion, in antiquity as liritish provinces and as points of 
focus for commercf! the United Provinces cannot claim to rival 
the old(‘r maritime rresidem'ies; yet apart from these con- 
si<lerntions Sir William Marris’ charge may well be considered 
to rank with tlnmi among the most important Provinces of 
India. Mai'clung with our frontier witJi Tibet, lying mid¬ 
way between the North-Western Provinces of the Punjab 
and that Frontier on the one Jiand and what 1 may term the 
Bengal Prfjvinei'S on the other, it occupie,s a very con.sidemable 
portion of the north and centre of fndia. Its people have 
the charaotierisfics in a. large d(';grce of the Trianly and martial 
races of the north-west, while much of the province enjoys 
the frnctifying ejimatr! and phmtiful rainfall which we associate 
with deltaic, Bengal, and which nature has denied to more 
northerly ])rovinces. Historically the province is connected 
with the gr(;at dynastie.s which playfal so large a part in the 
past in the annals of India. For Hindus the land of the 
province, with the sacred flange.s flowing through its length 
and vitli Hard war and Benares, the enties of pilgrimage, 
within its borders, is hallowed soil ; and tlie Muslim may regard 
with just pride a provinces which contains the peerless glories 
of the Taj and the historic monuments of Akbar and other 
princes of the great Moghal dyna,sty. Finally, the province 
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as a whole may derive .satisfaction from the iigi-iciiltiiral 
u'ealtli of its Oangetic plains, from its lai'gi; estates, fnmi its 
great cities, from the intellectual aclivity of its numerous 
Universities and from its iiY\porta,nt industrial centres at 
Cawnpoi'e and elsewhere. 

Turning to reo.mt years it is a .subject for congratulation 
that the province has to a large' extent rcjcovored its balance 
after the disturbances of 1921. i am ,sati,sfied that more con¬ 
fidence and good sen,so now exist on every side. Tt is, how¬ 
ever, with deep regret that f have iieard of the .soriou.s com¬ 
munal disturbances winch have recently occurred in several 
places in the province. It is my earnest ]»rayer that tho.se 
difEerence.s may be composed. I Jpok to you, Gentlemen, 
the natural loaders of the two commimitios, to leave no stone 
unturned to .secure a better mutual understanding. With your 
superior enlightenment and experience and your wider outlook 
a sacred obligation re.sts on you to di.spcl doubts, to soothe 
embittered feeling,s with sympathetic advice, to remove 
causes of friction and to instil mutual toler.anco among those 
who do not po,sse,s.s the advantage.s you enjoy ; and in tliis 
task I know you can rely to the fullest mea.sure on tha as¬ 
sistance of Sir William Marri.s and the ofiiccr.s of hi.s Govorn- 
jnent. The effect of communa! di.sscnsion i.s not confined 
to the suffering and di,sa.ster it produces in the area whore 
it is manifested. It.s malign iiilluence has a wider import. 
It stifles all hope.s of jaditical progress among the people. It 
saps the forces of national life, for it teud.s to deny the 
existence of a common public weal or of common effort in 
co-operation for a single purpose. 

The term of your first Legislative Council has drawn 
to a close. It can claim a substantial measure of achievement 
during this period. AYUong the several important legisla¬ 
tive measures which have been pa.ssed 1 notice as deserving of 
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special mention the Alialiabad University Act, the Act for 
the control of Seconilary Kdvicatioii, the Oiulh Kent Act lunl 
the District Boards Act. I wish to cotif;ratiilatc the Legis 
lativo Coimoil on its good semse and n iso. jiulgmont; in rojocting 
the proposal for witlidrawal from the iUmpiro Exhibition. I 
know thai; the proviiico lias suffered from financial stringency; 
and it is greatly to the credit of the administration that with 
the support of the fjcgislature it has been able to effect economy 
by roduciiiig expenditure, whilo u.t the same time additional 
revenue by new taxation Ims iieen seemred for the beneficent 
activities of Governiiuint. I'he- cltieiency of the admiiristration 
has in tliis manner sulTercd no diminution. Meanwhile moa^ 
surea for the improvement of tlie welfare of the peoiile have not 
stood still; and among these 1 may mention that steady 
progress Inis been made with tiie important Sarda Canal 
scheme, which I understand is the largest project of this 
nature undertaken in these provinces for many years. 

Before 1 close let mo take you hack to the year 1899 when 
the last Viceregal Durbar was held at- Lucknow. Dwell with 
mo for a moinont on the position of India and her people tlmn 
and her position now. Then, though the seeds of representative 
institutions had been sown, India was still under tutelage. 
Reflect on the great moral, material and political progress which 
has since been achieved in this .short space of time. For years 
the welfare of India was lield iu trust by the Crown and its 
servants. It vias (iieir sacred duty to jiroteot her from 
foreign .aggrossiou and internal strife, to estalili.sh and maintain 
a strong and jnsl Government in the lainl, to imjirove the condi¬ 
tion of her people and educate and uplift her masses. It was the 
earnest desire of successive British Sovereigns, declared from 
time to time in .solemn jiroclamatioiis and messages and of this 
Governments, tlait the moral and material welfare of the people 
of India should advance, to the end that in due season, in the 
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fiilncs.s of tiiTio, tlic people of India iviiplifc be fitted to share in 
the blessings of representative institutions. Tlio A(!t of 
1919 has now entrusted the elected representatives of the pe.oplo 
with a definite share in the administration. 

Let mo examine for a moment the actual results in their 
main details. In the Central Govr'.rnjnent the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council contains three Indian Members 
in charge of imjjortant Departments of the Government. 
Though tlu.^ system do(!S not provide for I'csponsibility of the 
Members to tlie Legislature, tlicre is a bicameral Indian 
Legislature reprcs('.ntativo of the peojfiu and vested with definite 
powers and functions of the highest imj)ortanco. The Pro¬ 
vincial Gover,nments have hecai given in provinchal matters 
the largest mcasui'e of independence of the Govornmont of 
India at present compatible with th(! due discharge by the latter 
of its own res])onsibilities. Each. Governor has at least one 
Indian Member of his Executive Council, while his Ministry 
dealing with transferred subjects is choscji from his Legislative 
Council, which in turn is elected by the people of the Province. 
The so-called Imjrerial Services of India now include a definite 
proportion of Imlian oflioers; the policy of increasing the 
association of Indians with every branch of the administration 
in India has been accepted by Tlis M.aje,sty’s Government and 
is in practice. TTie High Commissioner I'or India in London is 
an Indian; and the Council of the Secretary of State for India 
at Whitehall contains a substantial Indian element. Turning 
to spheres outside; the administration of India itself, India 
no longer tarries outside the; Councils of the Empire, but her 
representatives have a seat at the Imj)erial Conference tables. 
In the League of Natiojis also the voice of the representatives 
of India is heard as representing one of the great CommonAvealth 
of Nations of the Britisli Empire. Gentlemen, the age of 
tutelage has passed, Its place has been taken by an age of test. 
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To india hiis bo<;n granted a wide incasiiro of now liberties, of 
new oj.iporiniiilie.s, of new privilegcfs and dignities and of new 
obligations. Her feet are ,sot on tlie road wliieli leads to full re- 
jiresentative Government and to tlie liigli destiny awaiiting her 
in the Knijiire. May the, |)eo|)le of India in eo-operation and 
harmony, without thought of communal or party interests 
and with true patriotism, work togetlier to make her progress 
easy along the stages of her journey to her goal. 


ADDhESS HY TTTE OUDH T.\EUQT)A118. 

All acldi'Es.s on Itelmlf of th(' Omlli Tahiqdars, representing the inter¬ 
ests of tlic liiuideil aristocmey and agrieuJturnl classes of the province, 
was read at the Tahiqdars fete field in tlic Kaiserhagh by Ttaja Sir Rarapal 
Singh. His Execncncy ( tic Vici-roy in reply said ;— 

Raja Sir Rmnyal Singh and Mornhern of the British Indian 
Associatiou of Oudh .—On bidialf of Her Hxccllcncy and my,self 
I thank you most warmly for your loyal welcome and for the 
very kind cxpre.s.sioiLs in wdiicli you have referred to us both. 

It is a great yilea.siu'e to us to liax'c liad the opportunity of 
visiting the renowned cajiifal of Oudh of the .splendours of which 
we have read in many book.s and Jiave heard at first-hand from 
your late Governor, Sir Jiarcourt Butler. The Hifection of the 
latter indeed for the jirovince and its cliiof town could hardly 
be excelled by the feelings of a,ny re.sident of Oudh itself. My 
only regreii is that our visit should liave, been preceded by disas¬ 
trous Hoods which liave caused damage and distress. 1 have 
been gratified to leam of the energy and co-operation of all 
classe.s in the relief of sufferings caused by this disaster; and 
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I know that ah that is possible will be done under the wise 
guidance of His Excellency Sir William Marris to prevent a 
recrudescence of these calamities. 

I need scarcely assure you that I esteem it a ]»rivilego to moot 
the Taluqdars who arc the representatives of the great landed 
aristocracy of Oudh and who are justly praised for their unswerv¬ 
ing loyalty to the British Government and renowned for the 
munificence to their .su])port to all public and local causes. 
Lucknow owes a great debt to their public S])irit and liberality ; 
and many of the beautiful public b\iildings and useful institu¬ 
tions, which adorn the capital of tlui Carden of Itidia and are 
the pride of this city, could not have come iirto existence with¬ 
out the ungrudging financial assistance cheerfully given by 
your body. Equally celebratcfl are the entertainments which 
you have given to Viceroys and Governors and which have 
been graced by the presence of Royal ])ersonagos. In all these 
matters yon are true representatives of a groat aristocratic 
tradition. 

Yon have touched in your address on quefstions relating to 
your lands. In the first place, I wish to express my gratifi¬ 
cation on the passing of the Oudh Rent Act. There is perhaps 
no subject of legislation which is so complex in character as 
tenancies and rents or in which the two parties concerned start 
from such widely divergent angles of view. Your attitude 
towards that measure was conceived in a .spirit of justice, com- 
promi.se and raederation. Although some of the clauses of the 
A.ct must have been distasteful to your body, you acquiesced 
in the measure with laudable consideration for your tenants, 
not forgetting the iiigli positimr in which you have been placed 
or the fact that wide possessions and narrow minds go ill to¬ 
gether. I trust that the new law will be workc!d in the same 
spirit ; and tliat you will alway,s remember the obligations of 
great landlords, for as Ilis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
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himself one of tlie great landlords of England, reminded you, 
“ on the promotion of the welfare of your tenantry and the 
people of your Estates, your position, wealth and influence 
depend The question of the length of term of land settle¬ 
ments has, I understand, been the subject of a report by a 
Committee of the Legislative Council of your province and the 
question is still being considered by your Local Government. 
I fully realise the importance of a generous land revenue policy ; 
and you may rely on a careful examination of the question by 
my Governmen"; when it is referred to them by your Local 
Government. 

It is right that those, who have so large a staJee in the 
country, should aspire to take a part in guiding its destinies, 
both in the local Council and the Indian Legislature. I under¬ 
stand that the ])resent position is as follows ;—At the first elec¬ 
tion to the Council of State five prominent landlords were elected 
from these provinces, of whom two were Taluqdars. In the 
Legislative Assembly there is one seat reserved for the special 
class of the combined landlords of Agra and Oudh. In the 
United Provinces Legislative Council the Taluqdars hold four 
seats out of six, the remaining two being held by Agra land¬ 
lords, Some f ii'ther change.s were .suggested by your Legisla¬ 
tive Council as regards their own composition which are still 
under con.sideiMtion. In the Local Government both Ministers 
are landlords and the Indian Member i.s a leading Taluqdar. 
From this review it appeans to mo that the landlord cla.ss in these 
provinces have a unique opportunity of .sharing in the direc¬ 
tion of public affairs as the natural leaders of agricultural inter¬ 
ests ; by agricultural interests I mean not only the interests 
of the landlords but the interests of the ma.sise,s engaged through¬ 
out this cduntry in India’s chief industry ; and ray advice to 
them is to make the fullest use of these opportunities. You 
ma}' in turn rely on the Government to pay due respect to old 
M14PSV 
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establivshed rights and privileges and ever to take a warm 
interest in the welfare of the agrienltiiral classes of India whose 
past services and importance to the country are fully realised. 

1 am not sure that I have been able to apprehend the precise 
bearing of your referenct; to the Arms Act. Certain exemp¬ 
tions in your favour are contained in tlui provisions of that Act 
which leaves to the Local Government latitude to fix details 
regarding the exemptions. If your Association have any griev¬ 
ance in the matter, you will no doubt submit your repre¬ 
sentations to the Local Government. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and your 
warm welcome. It has given me groat pleasure to have met 
the members of your Association. 


ADDRESS BY THE MEMBERS OP THE e.r-ROYAL FAMILY 
OP OUDH. 

A deputation of the nicmbeift of the Oiidh c.),•Royal Fatnily Asso¬ 
ciation proceeded to Oove-rnniciit House, Lucknow, t.o piesout an address 
of V cloomc to Tlieir Excellencies the Viceroy and tla* Countess of Reading. 
The address was read by Mirza Murtaza Husain Khan, the Honorary Sec¬ 
retary of the Association. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in reply said :— 

Mirza Sahib and Genllemen, -! am gi'atcfrd to you for your 
address and the kind welcome which you liave e.vtended to Her 
Excellency and to me. 1 am gratified to have Jiad this oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting the members of the ancient and distinguished 
family which once ruled in Otidh. 

I deeply appreciate your exi)re.ssions of loyalty and of con¬ 
fidence in the justice of the Govermnent. Tiiese sentiments do 
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you (iredit, and arc in kco])ing with the old traditions of your 
House. You may look to the head of the Government in the 
future as in the past to regard with sympathy the fortunes 
of the members of your family and to grant them reasonable 
assistance; in all difheultie.s which may afflict them. I am 
gratiiied to hear of your solicitude in the cause of education of 
the younger meraber.s of the family, it is but right and fitting 
that the members of this ancient family .should receive an educa¬ 
tion which will enable them to occupy po.sitions of respect and 
responsibility in the geni;ral community. In this manner the 
name and importance of your family will be preserved ; and 
you may for future generations rest secure in the possession 
of the esteem and respect of your fellow-incn. It is a source of 
satisfaction to me that Government has been able to assist in 
the educatioii. of the family and tliat some of your young men 
have been selected for .service under the Government. I know 
that Sir William Marris and his Government will keep a watch¬ 
ful eye on tht; interests of a family W'hich has the most intimate 
associations with the past hi.story of the province. 

I thank you once more for your welcome. One of the 
interesting memories, which we shall take away from Lucknow, 
will be of our meeting of to-day with the representatives of the 
ea:-Koyal family of the former Kingdom of Oudh. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THJO VICEROY’S SEEfiCH AT THE ALL AHAB AD 

HIGH COURT. 


Ist Nov¬ 
ember 
1923. 


Tlieir Excellencies the Vi<«roy and the Countess of Reading paid 
a visit to the High Court at Allahabad where they were met by 
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Sir Grimwood Mearsj Chief Justice, and the Judges of the High Court, 
and taken in procession to the Chief Justice’s Court. Here Sir Grimwood 
Mears presented an address to which His Excellency replied as follows :— 


Sir Grimwood Mear.^ and Gentlemen ,—I esteem it a pri¬ 
vilege to have had this opportunity to-day of meeting the 
members of the Bench and Bar of the High Court at Allahabad, 

I thank Sir Grimwood Mears most warmly for his too 
kind references to my past connection with the legal pro¬ 
fession and to the opportunities for work in wider spheres 
which have been vouchsafed to me and in which I have striven 
to the best of my ability to render service to the Empire. 

Vivid and pleasurable recollections of my association in the 
past with the Bench and Bar will always dwell with me ; 
and chief among these are precious memories of the able and 
distinguished men with whom I have been privileged to work 
in the profession or with whom my work has brought me 
into contact. Among them I place Sir Grimwood Mears now 
presiding over this Court as 3 'our Chief Justice ; and in meeting 
him here I not only renew a friendship of long standing in 
the legal profession in England but also find myself once 
more with one who rendered eminent services in many directions 
to His Majesty’s Government after the outbreak of war. 
In a mission I undertook from Great Britain to the United 
States of the highest importance to the Empire Sir Grimwood 
Mears was of great assistance to me and I especially valued 
the benefit of his wide knowledge of affairs and zealous devo¬ 
tion to our interests. I am glad to meet him here in the high 
and dignified position of Chief Justice and to know that he has 
already established his reputation not only as a lucid interpreter 
of law and justice but also as an efficient administrator of the 
Courts. 
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Fifty seven years ago tins High Court, established by 
Letters Patent issued under the Royal Sign Manual, began its 
existence at Agra as the High Court of Judicature of the North- 
West Provinces. It moved to fhis city three years later. 
Since its inauguration it has represented a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of the British Empire, the greatest tradition of British 
rule—the administration of justice. 

In Hindu eyes the place in which this city of Allahabad 
has been built, is sanctified as the meeting place of the two 
sacred rivers of this Province; and this conjunction holds 
its allegory ; as the stream of the combined rivers is in the 
belief of the Hindu faith efficacious to cleanse from fault or 
stain, so also should the flow of justice bo potent to remove 
from humanity the suffering caused by wrong. 

The Courts exist not only to administer the laws but also 
to administer justice. Jmstice in its turn demands know¬ 
ledge and impartiality. In knowledge 1 include not only that 
of the scientific rules framed for the administration of justice, 
but clarity of exposition for the guidance of others and for the 
proper comprehension of the law : Justice makes no discri¬ 
mination between the strong and the weak or between the rich 
and the poor: Justice must be blind to extraneous considera¬ 
tions, but nevertheless it must see far into the minds and 
motives of mankind : while justice must jjreserve an unbiassed 
mind and should guard against the danger of symjiathy unduly 
depressing or elevating the scales, none the less it should 
have full understanding of the tenijitations, fears and suspi¬ 
cions of the poor and weak and should 23ay due regard to 
human frailty in arriving at its conclusions. At the same time 
justice .should be swift in its ojieration and must not tarry 
in its course. 

In its result, justice should redress the wrong : It should 
punish the evil doer : It should deter the potential criminal. 
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It should command at one and the same time men’s respect 
and their fear: It should preserve the sanctity of contract 
and the rights of jiroperty. It should stand forth as the jealous 
guardian of liberty and tlie protector of life ; it should be the 
haven of the law-abiding citizen and the rock on which the 
good government of a country has its foundation. 

These are the ideals which the Courts in India, as well as 
in England, have always kept in view. These principles are 
the basis of the traditions of the legal profession. For these 
its members, both Bench ai\d Bar, have steadfastly striven 
in the past. Lawyers are to-day as hitherto proud of their 
association with the Courts. The daily contact evolves in the 
individual a high standard of justice. The practice of the 
profession produces an almost passionate desire for justice 
whose virtue, as Aristotle has said, lies in moderation regulated 
by wisdom. The members of the profession are, I know, fully 
mindful of the great responsibilities of their calling, and I 
am convinced that they will in no way relax their efforts to 
maintain unsullied the great name of their honourable pro¬ 
fession. In adding lustre to its purity lies their highest voca¬ 
tion and in increase to its dignity rests their truest reward. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE UNIVER. 

SITY OF ALLAHABAD. 

His Excellency the Viceroy waa the recipient of an enthusiastic 
welcome from the students of Allahabad when he paid a visit this morn¬ 
ing to the University. Congress and Khilafat workers for the past 
week had endeavoured to get them to boycott His Excellency’s visit, 
but once again it was clearly demonstrated that these attempts were 
futile, for when His Excellency entered the Senate Hall this morning 
accompanied by His Excellency the. Chancellor and the Vioe-Chancellor 
and the Teaching Staff, over a thou.sand students who were gathered 
in the great hall gave him a vocilorous welcome. 
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His Excellency, on arrival at the hall, first inspected a guard-o£- 
honour of the I'nivefsity Training Oji'ps under the eoininand of Captain 
E. N, Ryder, f). C. M., M.B.E. (The Queen’s Bays) and JJeuteiiant 
Jardine, and after the presentation of the various officials connected with 
the University, lie |)rocee,ded in procession to the Hail. On his taking 
his seat His Exeelk noy t he Chancellor, Hir William Marris, presented 
an address to which His Excellency the Viceioy rcjdied in the following 
terms:— 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-C/uiiiccUor and Members of the 
Teaching Staff and Students of the IJnieersiiy of AllahaLad,— 
I thank you moit sincorcly for your IViontlly greetings. I 
have been eagerly looking I'orwaal to tills inl'orinal visit. The 
many pr('occn[>ations of my official duties militate against 
as frequent iiitenionrse as .1 could wish witli the centres of 
higher ednoatiou in India ; and I welcome all the more warmly 
my occasional ojiportunities for visits to our great Indian 
Universities. Your University, while it is the youngest 
of the residential and teaching type in the province, is the 
oldest affiliating Ihiiversity in Northern India. It is (shall I 
say like India itself ?) passing through a period of transition ; 
and it has to face the difficultie.s arid perplexities common to 
such periods. Fortified by its jiast traditions however, I am 
confident, that its achievements in the future will more than 
echo the traditions of its past; and that a.s the yeai'.s go on, 
it will continue to send foiiii young men fully equipped as 
citizens of no mean Umpire, inspired by the highest ideals of 
the East and W est and ready to take their jiart in the advance¬ 
ment of the great province and in the progres.s of India. 

You are foitunate in the wide scliolarshiji of your Chan¬ 
cellor. The clear intellect and delicate taste of Sir William 
Marris, which ranges from the moat intimate, appreciation of the 
Latin poets to the subtleties of political science and constitu¬ 
tional sti'ucture.s, is too well known to need a meed of praise 
from me. I tiust that these cpialitie.s of mind may always 
pervade your University; that there may llourish here the 
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flowers of intelleetual integrity; that your studies may bear 
as fruit an earnest desire to seek the truth and adhei'e to it, 
and that balanced judgment and tolerance of opinion may be 
uj)held as the standards of your University culture. ^ No mental 
characteristics can serve India in better stead at a period when 
the new ideals of responsible (ilovernnient are being implanted 
in the East from the West, 

In the Arabic introduction to an oriental classic, I once 
read a phrase which seems to me to have a bearing on the real 
secret of University inflncnce and teaching. It was an intro¬ 
ductory invocation to the Suymerne Being and was expressed 
in the following words :—“ All thanks be to that Being who in 
the sea of er\idition concealed the pearl of meaning.” It is to 
the ideal University that we must look for the secret to find that 
pearl. Learning and knowledge can be had at all Universities. 
The diffusion of the waters of the fountain of knowledge is but 
part of their ordinary routine ; but the glory of a University 
rests in the gift of the .secret power to find the pearl, to endow 
its alumni with wisdom, to give them that intimate perception 
which will enable them to harmonise the sense of history and 
tradition with that of j)rogres8 and free intellectual activity. 
Without this secret the contact of the learning and ideas of the 
West with the ancient culture of the East may but cause remorse 
and disappointment. 

I thank you again for your warm welcome. I am gratified 
that I have had an opportunity of meeting you at the Univer¬ 
sity to-day. 

“ His Excellency ended his speech with words of apprecia¬ 
tion of the part played by Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru at the 
Imperial Conference and of the tact and sound arguments 
which he has brought to bear on his task. His Excellency 
also added a few special words of encouragement to the 
students of the University.” 
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HIS EXCiaLHNCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE UDAIPUR 
STATE BANQUET. 

Their Excell mcies the Viceroy and the Countoss of Reading wore enter¬ 
tained by His Highness the Mahiirana of Udaipur to a State Banquet 
during their oflioia! visit to the State of Udaipur. In reply to the speech 
of His Highness, His Excellency Siiid :— 

Your Hiy.hnes'i, Ladies and (leMtlemen,- -On behalf of Lady 
Heading and .myself I tliank Your Highness vei y cordially for 
the warm terms iii which you have projto.sed our health, and for 
the very kind relerences you have made to Her Excellency and 
myself. I wish to expre.s.s to Your Highness our very deep 
gratitude for the kind hospitality you are e.xtending to us on 
the occasion of our first visit to Qdaipur. Your Highness’ 
solicitude has provided for our entertoimnent every item which 
your thoughtful care could suggest a.s likely to add to the sum 
total of our e mifort, iiitere.st aird pleasure while we are in your 
State. 

When Your Highness’ invitation to visit Udaiptir reached 
me, through the Maliaraj-Kumar in Simla in May last, I accept¬ 
ed with jileasute ; and it is with pleasure that I have been look¬ 
ing forward to renewing in the homes of your ancestors the 
acquaintance formed with Your Highness two years ago at 
Delhi. In addition to these personal considerations I welcome 
the visit alsr. as an opportunity for me, the representative in 
India of 11 s Majesty the King-Emporor, to show that the 
friendly rclatioiis of long stamlirig between His Majesty’s 
Government in India and tJie Maharanas of Udaipur subsist 
and flourish in sll their |)ristin(i vigour. I will convey Your 
Highness’ message of loyalty and devotion to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. 

I am gratified to find that the years which have elapsed 
«ince I last saw Y(mr Highness have not robbed you ol your due 
measure of liealtli and activity ; at Your Highness’ time of life 
I atribute tliis happy circiunstance to your well-ordered and 
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abstemious life. Your Highness is well-known to have set in 
this direction a shining exam])le to the nobles and people of your 
State. May vigour and good health be long your ])ortion ; and 
may you for many years be able to engage in and enjoy the tra¬ 
ditional sport and recreations of the Rajput Princes. I hope to 
have the pleasure shortly of joining Your Highness in these 
healthful and pleasurable relaxations at Jaisamand. 

Until the end of August, I had hoped that our visit to Udai¬ 
pur would be made in a year of plentiful and well-distributed 
rainfall when the country-side in Your Highness’ beautiful 
State would offer a fair and .smiling prospect and its radiance 
would be reflected in the content of your subjects to whom a 
good harvest means so much ; but I have been grieved to hear 
that the monsoon came to a premature close, and that the 
crops are only likely to yield half the promise they at one 
time ofiered. I sympathise wdth Your Highness’ subjects in 
their disappointment. 

I have been glad to learn of many improvements carried 
out in the administration of your State and of many bene¬ 
ficial projects in contemplation to add to the happiness and 
prosperity of its people. I congiratulate Your Highness upon 
them and also the Maharaj-Kumar on the part he has played 
in their inauguration. The name of Your Highness’ house 
in ancient days stood unrivalled for its renown in the arts of 
war. It is my prayer that in this modern age also it may 
shine with even greater lustre by reason of the prestige won 
by the arts of peace and good government. 

Realisation most often in human experience falls short 
of anticipation. We came to Udaipur with the most pleasur¬ 
able anticipations. Its beauties were far famed ; many ’ ooks 
of travel and history had chronicled them ; they had been en¬ 
shrined in many works on art and architecture ; their praises 
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had been sung jy all who had the fortune of beholding them; 
and now we have found on our arrival at Udaipur that in this 
case we are not destined to be disappointed ; for, as we viewed 
your fair (]apii;al, embellished by the taste of its successive 
rulers, set ainoiig the sunlit hills and mirrored in the waters 
of the lake, wc could only feel that here was a beauty to which 
no description could do justice and of tlie reulity of which every 
anticipation must fall short. Our memories of Udaipur will 
live long with us. 

Speaking in Rajputana—in the home of their renown—it is 
unnecessary for me to recall the deeds of your ancestors ; and 
I have not dwelt upon them. All here to-night have heard 
of the heroism and devotion which have made Mewar 
famous throughout and beyond India ; and we look forward a 
few days hemje to visiting the great fortress of Chitor, the scene 
of unparalleled deeds of chivalry and self-sacrifice. Genera¬ 
tions to come in Mewar may well turn to the rugged hill on 
which tiiat fortress stands and learn the lessons which its 
monuments recall. Devotion to King and country is now, 
as in the ole days, the watch-word which they bring to mind. 
Co-operation, effort and sacrifice for the peace and prosperity 
of this State and its people is the path to which they point. 

Your Highness, let me once more express our deep gra¬ 
titude for your hospitality and assure you of our apprecia¬ 
tion of your thoughtful kindness. Ijadies and Gentlemen, I 
ask you to join me in drinking the health of our distinguished 
host, His Highness Maliarana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur 
of Udaipur. 


STATE BANQUET AT HYDERABAD. 

At a Stat e Batujuet hold at the Uhar Mahalla Pal.aco, Hyderabad, on the 
23rd Eovci'ibcr in honour of Their Excellencies’ visit to that State His 
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Excellency the Viceroy replied as follows to tho toast proposed by His 
Exalted Highness tho Nizam :— 

Your Exalted Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—I thank 
Your Exalted Highness most sincerely for the graceful terms 
in which you have proposed o\ir health and for the kind wel¬ 
come you have extended to Her Excellency and myself on the 
occasion of our visit to Hyderabad, the premier State in India, 
You have been good enough to allude in moat appreciative 
terms to myself and to what I have been able to accomplish for 
India both in and out of India. You have spoken of the 
common interests and common ideals which unite the Ruler of 
this State to tho British Hovernmont as their faithful ally. I 
value Your Exalted Highmjss’ words; for your wide respon¬ 
sibilities as a Ruler of more than 12 million people and the 
traditions of your State of association with the British in the 
past in the preservation of peace in the Deccan arid in support 
of the British Empire in tho recent Great War give Your 
Exalted Highness a just perception both of the magnitude and 
difficulties of my task as Viceroy and Governor-General and 
enable you fitly to apprise the great destiny which awaits 
India and to which I seek to lead her. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales as Representative 
of His Majesty recently paid a well-defierved tribute to the 
great services rendered by Your Exalted Highness’ State in 
the War, These have been already so fully acknowledged 
that they now form an important part of the history of the 
co-operation of India with the British Empire during that 
critical period. 

It is not only in time of war that tho Indian States have 
their lot and part in India as a whole. On her general prosperity 
and contentment, as Your Exalted Highness observed, depends 
their well-being. As she advances and prospers, as she gains 
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in importance m ilie Empire, as slic attains a loftier place in 
Imperial Councils and a higher degree of respect in the eyes 
of the nations if the world, in sindi ineasiu'c is there likewise 
increase in the position of the Indian States which form so 
impiirtiint a psirt in her entity. In British India my Govern¬ 
ment is striving to give India a wider field of self-expression, to 
u.so for her advancement the best that is in her, and by extend¬ 
ing the aa&ociarion of fndians with the administration and with 
the represent&tion of her int<ircsts in the Empire to help her 
on to the goal which all who love her would see her roach. It 
is for this reason, among others, fhat specially I value my visits 
to Indian Staces. I wish to associate the States and their 
Rulers in these, ideals and let them share in my hopes and 
aspirations. 1 regard it as important to keep them well- 
informed of the movements which are temling to India’s pro¬ 
gress and advance. For the great place which awaits her in the 
Empire should be filled by a United India, by India as a whole. 

I felicitate Your PLxalted Highness on the expansion of 
the machinery of your Executive Government which I trust 
will conduce, as you anticipate, to the ellicieut working of the 
adrainistr.ation and continue to disserve tlie confidence both of 
Your Exalted Highness and of your sidijects. 1 have heard 
with great interest of the activities of the Government of Your 
Exalted lligh ress in many directions calculated to benefit your. 
State and to enhance the well-being of your subjects. The 
progress in irrigation works and in railway dcvolopmenl. 
which are calciulated to bring increase of revenue to the State 
while im})rov ng the lot of its cultivators, must he a source of 
especial gratification to Your Exalted Highness. In no 
direction has expan.sion been so remarkable as in the case of 
education. 1 hope that the rapid expansion of educational 
facilities in your State will find its reward in the quickening 
of mind and oharacter in the rising generation. For in the 
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development of the general level of intelligence among 
the people the hope.s of future progress in the State arc 
bound up. All who study Indian Educational probhuns will 
watch with interest, the scheme inaugurated by Your Exalted 
Highness, in the Osmania University for teaching up to the 
highest standard through tlie medium of Urdu. Her Excel¬ 
lency, I know, will be much interested in the hospital scheme 
which is nearing completion after an ex[)enditure of nearly 
19 lakhs of rupees. It i.s greatly to the credit of tlie adminis¬ 
tration that so many works ami projects of the highest im¬ 
portance have been .successfully brought to fruition in a period 
of financial depression ; ami that in spite of bad season.s the 
soundness of the financial position has nevertheless been 
maintained. 

I thank Your Exalted Higbnes.s once more for the cordial 
welcome you have extended to Her Excellency and myself 
and for your princ<ily hospitality, of whicli wo shall cheri.sh the 
memory. Ladie.s and Gentlemen, I now ask you to join me in 
drinking pro.sperity to the llydcra-bad State; and health a.nd 
good fortune to our illustrious host His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, the faithful Ally of the British Govermnent. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SREECH IN REPLY TO THE 
ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE BANGALORE CITY MUNI¬ 
CIPAL COUNCIL. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading visited 
Bangalore in the course of their Autumn Tour. On the morning of their 
arrival His Excellency received an address of welcome from the Ban- 
golore City Municipal Council to which ho replied in the following terms: — 

Mr. President and Members of the Bangalore City Municipal 
Council ,—I thank you on behalf of Her Excellency and 
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myself most cordially for your warm welcome to Bangalore. It 
is a great plisasure to as to have this opportunity of visiting 
your historic; city which dates from 1537 A. D. 

Modern Bangalore owes a great debt to the farseeing 
founder who ])lanted the nucleus of the flourishing city of to-day 
nearly 400 years ago amid these salubrious uplands and in 
proximity to a good water-supply. Its popularity, as a 
residential ccntnj, has survived the troublous vicissitudes 
of the disturbed period at the close; of the eighteenth century ; 
and the destiny foretold by the founder for his city has been 
more than fulfilled. It has expanded in modern times as an 
important city of the Mysore State up to the full extent of 
the original boundaries which the ambitiern of its founder 
set for it . ]': can vie with the great towns of India both in 

numbers of jjopulation and in manufacturing and commercial 
activity. Ov'ing to the initiative of its Council and the sym¬ 
pathetic and generous policy of the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore it is able to display fine public build¬ 
ings and amenities which may well be the envy of other less 
fortunate towns. I wish your Council all success in the execu¬ 
tion of your responsibilities for the maintenance and improve¬ 
ment of the ci^ic trust committed to your charge. You 
have a magnificent field for your labours ; and I know that 
His Highness th(3 Maharaja’s Government take a warm in¬ 
terest and just pride in the efficiency and achievements of the 
Municipal administration of your city. 

I thank you again for your kind address and message of 
welcome. I am confident that our visit to Bangalore will 
be full of interest and pleasant experiences. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS 

OF WELCOME FROM THE MUNICIPAL (XIMMITTEE OF THE 

CIVIL AND MILITARY STATION OF BANGALORE. 

Gentlemen,- On behiilf of Lady Heading and my.self 1 
thank you very warmly for the kind welcome you have given 
us on the occasion of our first visit to Bangalore. Bangalore 
is unfortunately at a considerahle distance from the head¬ 
quarters of the Government of India ; and the many preoccu- 
pation.s of the Viceroy and Governor-General militate against 
frequent journeys so far afield. It is therefore a source of 
special pleasure and interest to us to have this opportunity 
of visiting this important town and cantonment in Southern 
India. 

Your address gives ample proof of the very laudable in¬ 
terest which the Municipal Commission of the Civil and Mili¬ 
tary Station of Bangalore takes in the welfare of its charge. 
Your desire to see the Civil and Military Station thoroughly 
equipped with all the necessities and amenities of an up-to-date 
and sanitary town and to carry out town improvements in the 
poorer quarters without throwing an undue burden on the 
tax-payer is greatly to your credit; and 1 am looking for¬ 
ward during my visit to inspecting per.sonally the works which 
you have carried out and to studying the probleims for which 
you have solutions under your consideration. I am parti¬ 
cularly interested in your plan for improving the conditions 
under which the labouring and poorer class families live ; 
and I know that this side of your work will make a very 
special appeal to Her Excellency also. As regards a sufficient 
and pure water-supply, that primary necessity of all jjopulous 
areas —more especially in India, I understand that the question 
of improvement in supply has been subjected to a careful 
examination by the Eesident with the assistance of a con¬ 
ference of experts and a definite scheme offering every pros¬ 
pect of satisfactory results has been evolved. This project will, 
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I am inferraed, be siiortly put in Cousidomtion of 

finance nuty, ns unfnriumttcly is often tjio caho, delay irs ianne- 
diate oxeention; but ihcre' is 'rooti liopc of niak’ing substan¬ 
tia! progress ; and tlic groat expansion of t!ie genera! revenues 
of tbe tran't will no doubt, us,sist in its consuinnuition. 

You h.ave referred to tbe roformed constitution in British 
India and to your desire to have .some share in tin; reform 
Kchcnnx 1 find that you madi; observaiions on this .subject to 
iny predecessor also in 1919. As])iratioa.s to share in iiie resjiou- 
tiibility for adjninistratirm and fin- repre.-anitation always coin- 
inaud my lUispect. You mvtst, howeve.r, remember that in your 
case your suggestion is hedged ahoiit with dillieulties arising 
out of the history and special < ondition.s of tile assigned tract. 
This tract, you are aware, is not Brilhsh India, but is a portion 
of an Indian State assigned to the Government of India to 
be held an ! administered as a military station. The per¬ 
manent statu.s of the tract is that of an integral ])art of the 
Mysore Stale, tliough for n s()ccial reason the adminivStration 
of this portion of State territory is carried on by a Be-sident 
rcspormible eo the Government of India. The tract for this 
reason has no parallel with either Ajmer-Merwara or Delhi, 
which, though also administci-cd by the Government of India 
like Bangalove, are portions of Briti.sh India, As far as purdy 
local interesrs are concerned, (he Government ok India have 
been al le to put into ctycct in Bangidorc tfu! principle of re¬ 
presentation and you have an elected non-oiticial majorltv on 
the Municipal Conmns,«iou ; luit from what I have said you 
will understand tliat there are in.su|)crable. dillieulties in the wny 
of granting repn sentation in the Lcgi.slativc Assembly to a 
small tract wliich is not a portion of Bri 1 ish India. As regards 
the establish men! of a local Advi-sory Committee .some of the, 
rlifficulties to ; hifdi I have alluded do not exist; but there are 
M14PSy 
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constitutional objections of another kind. If a Committee of 
this kind is merely an informal body for the purpose of discus¬ 
sion, it is necessarily of an unsatisfying and infructuous nature. 
We have explored its possibilities elsewhere and have been 
oblige 1 to reject it in several instances ; and before I could 
make any promise of sympathetic consideration for such a 
scheme in Bangalore, the proposal would require a full ex¬ 
amination in its legal, con.stitutional and practical aspects. 

I am gratified to hear the satisfaction which you express in 
the machinery for the administration of Law and Justice. As 
regards education, I appreciate your solicitude. I congratulate 
you on your efforts to improve educational facilities and 
on your policy as regards primary education. The step forward 
in higher education which has taken place by the recent ex¬ 
pansion of the existing second grade College is in itself a satis- 
facotry advance ; but I realise that with a large number of 
High Schools and a.i increasing number of students turning 
their thoughts towards higher education facilities for Univer¬ 
sity education are a necessity calling for careful thought and 
action on the part of the local authorities. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your warm welcome. 
1 feel sure we shall carry away niost pleasurable memories 
ffoin Bangalore. 


jtm Nov¬ 
ember 

1923. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEIIOY’S SPEECH IN REPLY TO 
AN ADDRESS BY THE MYSORE CITY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 

On arrival of Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Read¬ 
ing with their staff at the Mysore Railway Station, they were received by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and a salute of 31 guns was fired. 
Jlis Excellency received an address of welcome from the City Council 
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at, Ciir'/.or Pari:. The addresH was enelosed in a caislctd of fine workman 
ship, and design illustrating local scenery. Replying t,;) (ho .-iddross His 
Excellency said :— 

Gentlemen ,— [ am deeply grateful for the kind ivelcome 
tvhich you Jiave extended to Tier Kxoellency and myself on 
the occasion of our first visit to the capital city of the Mysore 
State. We have for a long time cherished a desire to visit 
Mysore ; and I am confident tliat our anticipations will be 
more than fulfilled, and that we shall take away mo.st pleas¬ 
ant recollections of the State, of its capita,1 and of its people. 

Your expressions of loyalty to your Ruler are eminently 
fitting. You j lastly appreciate a Ruling House whose successive 
Princes have adopted an enlightened and .sympathetic policy 
in their administration and who have made it their first care 
to educate and uplift their {)eoplo and to strive to fit them 
to share in the respoji.sibilities and activities of their govern* 
mont. I know full well how closely Ills Highness the Maha¬ 
raja cherishes the welfare of hi,s subjects and watche.s over their 
progress. Ilapjiy indeed are those dynasties which are estab- 
Ii.shed on the firm foimdation.s of the gratitude and affection 
of their subjects and who draw unfailing strength from the 
sure source of jissociation of their peojile with their govern¬ 
ment. 

Your city has been fortunate in the personal pride wbich 
ibis Highness has always taken in its improvement. I have 
heard witJi great interest of the well-ordered .schemes for 
amelioration in the amcnitie.s of the city, in it.s sanitation 
and in the housing of the poorer classe.s which have been carried 
out from year to year without intermission .since 1903, I 
do not think' that any other City Improvement Trust in India 
has had the opportunity, which has been afforded to you by 
the ne^'e^-Hagging interest of the Mysore administration in 
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your Trust Boiinl, of executing without break or hindraiice 
and without interru))tion for the last 20 years a continuous fuo- 
gramme of beuieficent sehenies of material improvement in tlie 
city ; and you may take just pride in the results, in the com¬ 
fort and convenience which you have provided for the residents 
of your city and i)i tlio beautiful gardens and parks with which 
you hav(i surrounded them. These pleasant features stand as 
a testimony tor all time botli to the energy and skill of those 
directly connected with theo' (‘.xecution and to the wisdom of 
the admini-stration under who.se auspices they came into being. 

Gentlemen. I rlutnk you ag.ain for your kind welcome 
and wish your Gity Municipal Uuuncil all success. 


UTS EXCKbLl-^NCy THE VfCEitOTtS 8PMECH AT THE MYSORE 
KTATt; JiANQUET, 

His Higimess l.lie Maharaja of Mysore gave a banquet in honour 
of His Exeellehey (lie Viceroy and the Countess of Reading on 29th 
Noveiul el' 192,‘i. 

In reply io His 1-riglme.s.s the Maharaja’s .speech proiiosing Hi.s E.\cel- 
lenev the Viceroy’s health, Hi.s Excellency deliveroil the following speech 

Ymir Hiplificsf!, LatUe'i and (rentlemen,--! thunk Your Iligh- 
ri(^ss most cordially for the very wa.rm welcome you have 
(extended both on jurur own behalf and on beluilf of your 
fiubjiicts to Tier Excellency and myself on the occasion of our 
first visit to the My.soro State. 

Your Ifighness has alluded to me in most generous terms ; 

I greatly value your kind expressions and felicitations coming 
as they dc.i from one whoso personal character and achrevements 
I bold in high regard. Your Highness’ wonts have a special 
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meaning f ir me, for tiwsy reveal tlie imdcnstanding sympathy 
of a Rule ', set at tlie lie;wl of an im|)orf-ant State, who has 
an intimate knowledge of the doubts aiul dilficulties confront¬ 
ing adittiuLstrators, 'Fhese difliculties have novor deterred 
you in yoi r task. You have never hesitated to resolve doubts 
so that you might remove them from your path in the execution 
of your res ponsibililies ; am I above all 1 jtrizo words of apprecia¬ 
tion from Your Highnes,s because you liave always made effi- 
cieiic}' in your Government your watchword and viewed the 
interests id your people as the key-stone of your administration. 

ifer kixcellency, 1 know, t-alues your .special reference to 
her and t(' her work for tho women and children of India. If 
she has h(c;n able to nialni progres.s with her beneficent schemes, 
her success i.s largely duo to the warm-hearted sympothy 
and pract:i,cal snp)iort .she ha-s rc^coived from Your Highnc.s.s 
and otheis who .share your views on tlie ultimate importance 
to India of her work. 

I need not assure Your 'ITighne.ss that we have been eagerly 
looking forward to our vi.sitto Mysore, ft is a groat pleasure 
to me to ;'encvv my acquaintance with Your Highness in your 
own State, It is of happy augury that my visit is ])aid shortly 
after the inecjrtion by Your Kiglincss of a great constitutional 
change in your State. Your llighne.s.s has for long wi.sely 
pursued tJm policy of associating the |)eople of your State in the 
work of the adniini,stration. It must be most gratifying to 
Your Highneis to find that the confidence which you have 
reposed in your subjects has been fully justified and repaid ; 
and that you have now been enabled to take another step 
forward in the path of constitutional reform. I need not 
refer in detail to the new charter which wa,s so recently the 
subject o ' a proclamation by Your Highness ; suffice it to 
say that it ojierates to extend the franchise to an Electorate 
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about four times as large as the previous Electorate,to remove 
sex disqualifications and to invest tlie legislative bodies with 
substantial powers as regards financial and legislative functions. 
In many respects the structure follows the lines which have 
been set up in British India. I congratulate Your Highness’ 
subjects on the larger opportunities for service which are now 
placed before them. I am confident that they will use their 
new powers and discharge these graver responsibilities with 
an undeviating loyalty to their Maliaraja and to the best 
interests of the Mysore State. Your Highness has been untir¬ 
ing in your efforts to fit your people for this measure of parti¬ 
cipation in your Government and in your task you have had 
the able support of the Mysore Civil Service. May your reward 
rest, and you can have no higher reward than this, the highest 
of all, in the love and veneration of your subjects and in their 
increased prosperity and eoutentment. 

I sympathise with the difficulties which financial stringency 
has caused for your administration. The courageous steps 
taken by Your Highness’ Ministers for the restoration of finan¬ 
cial equilibrium are a source of satisfaction ; and I trust that 
you may soon be free from the graver features of your recent 
perplexities. You may look to my Government for a sym¬ 
pathetic consideration of any proposals you put forward in 
difficult periods of this nature. My Government may not 
always be able to help you; but we shall always be ready to 
look into your proposals, keeping in mind the sound traditions 
of administration prevailing in Mysore and the past achieve¬ 
ments of the State in the development of its resources and 
the expansion of natural production. 

In this connection I have some information to give you 
which will be of interest. My Government has been in communi¬ 
cation with the Secretary of State regarding the use of the 
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Railway Diibenture Sinking Fund for capital outlay in pro¬ 
ductive work. Definite suggestions arc now under our con¬ 
sideration and Your niglme.ss’ Durbar will receive intimation 
very sliortlv which 1 trust may be favourable in principle 
even although there may not be complete acceptance of your 
views. 

When I last saw Your ITigliness you made representations 
to me about i reduction in the Mysore Subsidy. This reduction, 
which I kno'v Your Highness has much at heart has been under 
discussion fca some time pa.st. Although the Government of 
India ajid iSecrotary of State have been unable to accept the 
request of the Mysore Durbar in its entirety, I am glad to be 
able to inform Your Iligline.ss that it is now open to your 
Government to claiTU some reduction in the amount of the 
subsidy annually payable. The system is connected with 
the scheme .’or Iho reorganisation of tlie State forces, which 
Your Highn(is.s has under consideration. The gist of the 
decision is as follow.sWhen a State paying tribute for pro¬ 
tection maintains troo{)S of undoubted efiicieucy for Imperial 
defence and spend.s on those troops a sum which in addition to 
the tribute o.r subsidy aiuoimts to ov(!r to per cent, of the gro.S3 
revenues of too State, such excess will be regarded as giving 
a claim for a pro tanto remission of subsidy according to the 
circumstances of each case. This principle will ajjply to the 
Mysore Subsidy and when your scheme for tire reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Slate troops is in (vfiect, it will, I anticipate, mat¬ 
erially benefit the revenues of your State, 

As regards the question of the use of the surplus revenue 
of the assigned tracts, I am glad to find that definite proposals, 
approved of by 'i'’oiir Highness’ Government, have been sent 
forward to ni) Government by the Resident. I trust that this 
problem will shortly be solved in a manner agreeable both 
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to the interests of Your TJighuoss’ Stsito and to my Govern¬ 
ment. 

I know the importance of the waters of the Can very River 
in the schemes for (levclopment of Your Highness’ State and 
the difficulties of adjirsting shares in the supply which have 
been felt for many years past. 1 am gratified to learn that 
the recent conference between the Chief Engineers of the Madras 
Government and the Mysore Durbar has resulted in an agree¬ 
ment between the technical advisers of the two parties con¬ 
cerned. I trust that all dilTcrencos of ojiinion may now be 
composed to the niutua! advantage of both administrations, 
and that both Madras and Mysore will be enabled to nialve 
substantial progress with the beneficent schemes they have 
under contemplation. 

I thank Your Highness once more for the splendid wel¬ 
come we have received in Your Highness’ State. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I now ask you to join me in drinking long life and 
prosperity to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS 
RRESILNTED RY ’CHE (,'OORG LAND-HOLDERS’ ASSOCIA¬ 
TION AT MYSORE. 

Gentlemen ,—I am gratified to liavo had this opportunity 
of meeting you and thank yon most warmly for your address 
and for the kind welcome you have extended to Her Excellency 
and myself. 

It was my hope to have found time to pay a visit to 
Coorg and to have had the pleasure of taking part in the 
ceremonies connected with the inauguration of your new 
Legislative Council; but my engagements in Southern India 
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are numerous, and my time is restricted, and I have been 
obliged, though with great reluctance, to abandon my idea. 

Nevertheless you may re.st assured that Cooig and its jieople 
hold a very special intore.st for me, and that I am cunscion.s 
that the ties, which connect them with my Government, are 
of a very special nature. Coorg is a sniiill country, but it 
has a groat history behind it. Its people were allies of the 
British (Jovf rnnient for nearly hO years before their country, 
at their own request, was taken over by the British. They 
rendered valuable assi.stance in tin: A\'ars with Ilyder Ali and 
Tipu. Their support was freely given in the suppression 
of the ri.sing in Houtii Oainni in ; and at the time of the 
Sepoy Mutiny they rallied en masse to the help of the British 
Government, These fine traditions found their echo in their 
record in the recent gre.at War; and even now when war is 
over, by raising a territorial b.attalion and by keonnoss in 
enlisting they continue to foster and pre.-iorv3 their ideals 
of loyalty and service. These annals establish a record in 
which Coorg, though .smaller in area and jiopulation than 
the average (fritish district, may well take pride as a province. 
Its people, as my (.lovcnirnciit have aways reco;fui.sed, have 
their own racial, Jinguisticq and social characteristics and 
a distinct and well-marked individuality of their own ; and 
it was on these grounds tliat tliey were selected for integrity 
as a unit of our administration ; and in view of those considera¬ 
tions, in spite of the comjwral.ive minutcuess of the area and 
population involved, the Coveriuiiont of Jndia decided to 
establish a separate Legistative Council in Coorg. 

I earnestly hope that the new Council will fully justify its 
creation, and that the peof)Ie in Coorg will find in it reasonable 
opportunities for public life and political expansion. My 
Government, you m;^' be confident, will watch its activitie.s 
MI4PSV 
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witli sympathy ; I trust that in due time these may develop 
into more extended participation in the work of administration. 

You have alluded to your desires for representation in the 
Imperial Legislature. Some of the smaller administrative units, 
it is ture, such as Delhi, have elected representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly, but these have no provincial Legislative 
Council. You have the latter privilege and not the former ; 
and I think that on reflection it will be clear to you that in view 
of the numerical restrictions of your electorate you can hardly 
at the present time expect a larger share in representative in¬ 
stitutions than tliat which has been vouchsafed to you in your 
local Provincial Council. My Government has always paid 
special consideration to your circumstance.s ; and although 
strict logic of calculation would warrant a regular contribution 
from your revenues to the Central Government, yet, in view of 
the smallness of your revenues and expenditure, this has been 
waived ; abd you pay no charge of this nature except part of 
the cost of the Resident of Mysore and his establishment for 
work connected with his office as the Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg. If it is found necessary to send forward at any time 
any juoposals relaf.ing to the financial stability of the province, 
you may rely on their careful examination at the hands of my 
Governnicnt. 

As regards the special tenures referred to by you, I under- 
.stand that there has been no broach of the very material conces¬ 
sion of asessment at half the ordinary rates which is the essence 
of this special system. The question has been carefully con¬ 
sidered by the Government of India on several occasions ; and 
is has been decided that the sanads confirm the special grant of 
tenure at a rate which is light as compared with that of other 
ryots, but flo not sub.stantiate any claim to permanent asscs.s- 
UKiil; ; while these lands have a privileged rate of UBsessment 
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no new facts or circumstances have been advanced to show that 
they are not liable to periodical reassessment with other lands. 
I have heard with regret of the damage done in some parts 
of the province by excessive rainfall. I believe that what¬ 
ever measures it was possible in the circumstances to devise for 
the relief of distress have been put into effect. My Government 
made a special grant for agricultural advances to meet the 
situation. 

Gentlemeu, I thank you again for your address and wish 
your province all future prosperity. 


7tli T)o- 

cKiiribcP 

I'jy:), 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply to the address pre¬ 
sented to him i)y the Srirangam Municipal Council 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your warm greetings. It is 
a great interest to me to have this opportunity of visiting this 
ancient town with its historical edifices and its wealth of reli¬ 
gious Associations. Though the time at ray dispo.sal is short, 

I would hav(! been most reluctant to omit a visit to this centre 
of pilgrimage, so sacred in the Hindu behef, from my itinerary 
in Southern India, 

I trust that measures may be devised to deal successfully 
wdth the problems of drainage and water supply to which }mu 
refer. I understand that proposals arc under the coirsidcra- 
tion of your Local Government; and 1 am confident that tluvy 
will receive most, careful examination in view of the importance 
oJ: your town as a pilgrim, centre. 


ADDRESS I’RESENTED BV THE SRIRANGAM MUNICIPAL 

COUNCIL. 
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'I'richinopoly. 

As I have informed those who addressed me to-day at 
Trichinopoly I hoi)e to make a full .statement at Madras of the 
policy of my Government as regard,s railway development and 
new construction—more particularljr as affecting the north and 
the .south of this Presidency. There is no subject to which I 
attach a greater importance; and 1 hope you will find grounds 
for satisfaction in the observatioms 1 shall then make. 

Gentlemoip I thank you again for your address. I know 
that I shall take away most pleasant memories of my brief 
vish- 


JOINT ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
AND DISTRICT BOARD, TRICHINOPOLY, 

His Excellency the Viceroy received the addresses of welcome from tho' 
Municipal Council and District Board, Trichinopoly, and replied in the 
following terms :— 

Gentlemen,! thank you most warmly for your kind wel¬ 
come. It is indeed a pleasure to me to receive an address of 
greeting from you who represent those responsible for the- 
management of the civic affairs of the headquarters town and 
of the local rural interests of the District. 

I deplore the fact that my numerous engagements have 
only permitted a brief time for my visit to Trichinopoly. 

Her Excellency particularly regrets not to have been able 
to come here to-day and to see what is being accomplished in 
your town in connection with mateniity and child welfare and 
the other plrilanthropic and hygienic .scliemes to which you have 
made so sympathetic a reference in your address. It is a great 
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encouragerae at to her to find that she has keen co-adjutors and 
helpers in Trichinopoly in the good work she has in hand ; she 
wishes your Baby Week all success and thanks all those who are 
working for its organization. 


You refer to railway extensions; I take a deep interest 
in the progress of railway development; and at Madras I shall 
make obser\ ationsin reply to the addresses of the two Chambers 
of Commerce of your Presidency, dealing at some length with 
railway policy and new construction. I shall not anticipate 
these observations to-day ; but I may tell you that my replies 
will contain words of comfort regarding new construction for 
the South as well as the North of Presidency, 

We live in Lopes of an easier financial situation ; this in turn 
depends on increase in production and in the unimpeded flow of 
trade and commerce. The efforts of my Government and of 
the Local Gov(jmments are unceasingly directed to bring about 
these results ; and I trust they may be crowned with success. 

Your city with its ancient historical associations stands 
second to none in India in antiquarian interest. To the Hindus 
it is still a hallowed place of pilgrimage; and apart from its 
ancient or religious traditions it makes its appeal to all-comers 
as an im])ortant town in Southern India, as the centre of the 
life and *;;rade of a busy and productive District and as the 
home of its educational and other public activities. I am 
for all these reasons gratified to have had the opportunity of 
paying even this brief visit to your city. 

I thank you again for your address. It has been a pleasur 
to meet you to-day. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy received addresses from the Zemindars of 
Madura District, the District Board, Madura, and tlie Municipal Council 
of Madura, and in reply His Excellency said as follovra :— 


Gentlemen, I thank you most warmly for your kind wel¬ 
come and for your addresses. The many pre-occupations of 
my high office preclude frequent visits to the Southern Presi¬ 
dency and on the present occasion impose on me the limitation 
of a very brief stay of a few hours only in this ancient and 
interesting town. It is indeed a source of disappointment 
to me to have so restricted a time to s])end in a town and district 
which are second to none in the Presidency in wealth of 
historical associations and in archaeological and architectural 
treasures. 

My regret is, however, to some extent mitigated by my 
gratification in the opportunity of meeting you to-day. I have 
come in contact in the past with those who represent these parts 
of India in the Imperial Legislature; I have been greatly impress¬ 
ed by their keenness of intellect and their earnest desire to 
solve the problems arising in the course of the administration. 
It is an additional interest to me to meet to-day those whom 
they represent, I deeply appreciate the loyal sentiments 
which animated you, the Members of the three most prominent 
bodies in the district, the Municipal Councillors of the second 
tity in the Presidency, the leading landholders of Madura and 
those entrusted with the conduct of local affairs in the rural 
tracts, in presenting me with these Addresses. More especially 
I value your presence to-day because I am enabled to congia- 
tulate you personally on the good sense, h^yalty and modcru tioii 
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displayed by the great majority of the people of Madura in 
recent times in the face of the agitation that prevailed. I have 
learnt with fatisfaction from your Collector that the people of 
this district never lost their balance and remained steadfast 
in their desire to support law and order and preserve the calm 
atmosphere m which tlroir country can develop and progress. 
It is greatly to the credit of you, the leading members of the 
urban and lural communities, that sane counsels prevailed 
a}id the right angle of view was maintained. 

It must be gratifying to you that the ancient glories of 
Madura have not departed. No district in the Presidency 
has a more coniiinuous and absorbing past history. At all 
periods it occup;.ed a prominent position in the Deccan. Its 
beginnings are lost in the mists of ancient times when the 
Piindyas heid it as tlieir Kingdom. You have as your 
heritage associaifons wdtli the great Nayak dynasty in the 
splendid buildings erected under their auspices, which still 
adorn your towns. The Kings of Mysore, the Nawabs of Arcot 
and the Maratha Princes vied to possess your country. These 
events are buried in the past; but your chief town still holds 
its h- ad high. It is the second city in the Presidency. It is 
justly reuo\'med as an industrial and educational centre. 
Its weaving and dyeing industries have, more than a local repu¬ 
tation ; and from the rice, food-grains, cotton, tobacco and 
coffee gimw'ii in its rural tracts, the district ranks high among 
the importaiit agricultural and producing areas in Madras. 

Gentlemen, 1 thank you again for your address. I know 
that I shall take away most pleasant memories of Madura. 
I shall often recall the charm of its ancient temples and 
m rnuments; and look back with interest on its present 
prosfierity and ou this meeting to-day with its leading citizens, 
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On arrival of His Excellency the Viceroy at the Council Chamber of 
the Corporation, the President of the Corporation and the Councillors 
accorded him a hearty welcome and preserited an address to which His 
Excellency rexdied as follows :— 

Gentlemen, I thank you most warmly for the kind wel¬ 
come you have extended to Her Excellency and myself on the 
occasion of our first visit to the ancient capital of the oldest 
Presidency. 

My numerous pre-occupations as Viceroy and Governor- 
General and the insistent calls of public duty in other liirec* 
tions have prevented me from paying a visit to Madras before 
now ; but I have long looked forw.ard to the opportunity because 
Madras makes a special appeal to my imagination and offers 
special attractions to me. In the first place Madras holds a 
unique position on account of the interest of its historical 
associations and of its intimate connection with the founda¬ 
tions of British rule in India. In addition it is the head¬ 
quarters of the Government of the oldest unit of the adminis¬ 
tration and is the chief town and sea-port of Southern India ; 
And finally it is the metropolis of the enlightened and pro¬ 
gressive people of the Madras Presidency with whose acti- 
vit es and aspirations I have for some time been familiar, but in 
whose chief town I now find myself for the first time. 

I deeply appreciate your expressions of loyalty to the 
person and throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor. The 
h'gh place you assign to a desire to show capacity for intelli¬ 
gent interest in public affains is a proof that you apply the correct 
test to your responsibilities as citizens ; and I congratulate 
your Councillors on the advance in initiative and power and on 
the new opportunities for more extended service which have 
been vouchsafed to your Corporation under the constitution 
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f)f 1919. The franchise now ie.st8 on a bi'oad basis ; and 
your capacity far successful administration has been recognised 
by the removal of some of the limits to independent action in 
local affairs which 2 '>roviau,sly existed. I am confident that 
you will make a wise use of your msw jrowera, ever remembering 
your groat rnsjionsibilitics both for the welfare, of tin; re.sidents 
of Madras Itself and for distdaying an cxarnjile of efliciency in 
municipal administration to the nnmerous visitors from 
other I'jlaces to the metrojrol is of the Presidency. 

I loolf forward with interest to s(!cing your jrublic institu¬ 
tions and liope to gain an insight into_ those problems in the 
solution of which you are. engaged, risymjratliise with your 
financial diliieulties. You are not alone in having to graijple 
with Htringoncy of this nature. A.s a general proposition it is 
true that where a local body has exjdoited to tlie full sources 
of local rru'enue and taxation and exercised all possible economy, 
it will find a local Government, as far as financial circumstances 
})ermit, syinjrithctic toward.s nec.essary jjvojeota for th(i irro- 
vision and extension of mimicijwl amenities ; but. it must be 
remembered lliut there i.s no direct connection between muiii- 
ci 2 >al works and irroviuciul contributions to the Imperial 
(lovcmment .-uid that municipal sclumics tor water supply and 
drainage woih,s do not primarily concern or affect tire pro- 
ce.cds of genci'al taxation,. In one I'espt'ct you are fortunate. 
The wide area which the city occiijries obviates the consideration 
of expensive schemes for the I'rdief of congestion which present 
so much difficulty in other towns less hajprily situated. You 
have ample spaces for ex^ra-nsion, for housing the jroorer 
chisses and for enjoying the fresh air and recreation so vital 
to the health and well-being of the town dweller. 


Tkdore I close I wish to felicitate your eily and the Pre¬ 
sidency on having had His Excellency Lord Mhllingdon as youx 
MJirSV" 
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Governor during so many yeara. His energy, his wide and 
liberal sympathies, his devotion to his charge and enthnsiasm! 
for the interests entrusted to him have been of very great value 
to this Presidency during an anxious period. His breadth of 
outlook, courage and sympathy have been of very great 
service. He is one of the truest and statrnchest friends of 
constitutional reform in India. In all he has done for the 
Presidency, he has had an untiring and most capable co-adju- 
tor in Lady Wiflingdon, who can never be deterred by the 
difficulties or onerous character of any task if she is convinced 
of its benefit (jt service to fho.se around her. I know when 
they depart from Madra-s they will leave many friends behind 
them not only in one but in two Presidencies. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again fo' your kind addressv 
You may be confident in my abiding interest in all that concerns 
the welfare of your ancieut and imiwrtant city. 


APPPvESS PPvESENTED BY THE MADRAS ADI DRAVIDA 
MAHAJANA SABHA, MADRAS. 

His ExceHcney the Viceroy in replying to an addres«- of welcome from 
the above mentioned Sabha said ;— 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the kind welcome you have 
extended to Her Excellency and myself. I am particularly 
gratified to have thi.s opportunity of meeting the reiuesentatives 
of the dejiressed classes of this Presidency. 

I sympathise with tlie disabilities from which your commu¬ 
nity has suffered in the past. Let me assure you that Govern,, 
inent fully realises the great importance of your community. 
The interests of a class which forms the bulls of the labour- 
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ing and agricultural element in the Presidency and have vain* 
able services to the Empire in the war to their credit, are in 
no dang(^^ of being overlooked ; all measures for their moral 
and material ju’ogress will rweive the moist careful considera¬ 
tion and no inasonablc steps will be omitted which may advance 
them as a oommunity, or increase tlieir capabilities as citizens 
of the Empire, 

His Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor in his Royal Pro¬ 
clamation regarding the inauguration of the reformed constitu¬ 
tion had the interests of not fully developed communities spe¬ 
cially in mind and laid a special charge (.>n the people and theic 
representatives to protect them, I may recall his gracious 
words— 

In nrarcliing towards the goal there will be need 
of perseverance and of mutual forbearance between 
all sections and races of my people in India. I am 
confident tliat these high qualities will bo forthcoming, 
I rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret 
wisely the wishes of those whom they represent and 
not to forget the interests of the masse,s who cannot 
yet be admitted to franchise. 1 rely on the leaders of 
the pet'plc, the ministers of the future, to face re- 
spofiBibility and endure to sacrifice much for tire 
common Intercast of the State, remembering that true 
patriotism transcends party and communal bound- 
arks.” 


This is tire spirit which His Gracious Majesty would have 
animate the reforms. The policy of the reformed constitution 
was set in motion to benefit not only the selected classes but 
also the masses. The process of gradual increase of association 
of Indians w ith the administration has, it is true, a relation to 
individual capacity ; but the goal of self-governing institutions 
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is the extension of equal responsibilities and equal privileges 
to those who are equal in the eyes of the law. 

The disabilities from which you suffer are, as I have shown, 
not fundamentally political. They partake more of a social 
nature. Religious aspects of the case are not my concern r 
and I have no desire to refer to them or to attempt to judge 
them in any way. None can deny that these social restrictions 
and limitations are a fonnidablc obstacle to unity and pro^ 
gross in India. They have also unfortunately repercussions 
beyond India itself. Where outside India Indians advance 
claims for equal political rights and treatment with the peoples 
of the Dominions and Colonies, their critics advance rightly or 
wrongly the argument of the inequality of treatment in India 
between one class and another. Signs are not wanting that 
these class di,sabilities lessen the prestige of India as a country 
in the eyes of Foreign Nations also. My sympathies aro 
strongly opposed to any system wliich can liave the clToct of 
holding back or stifling the development of a section of tlio 
])eople ; and I look forward to the rlay when these prejudienjs 
may vani.sh. I .shall be pleased if before I leave India I could 
.sec the pendulum swin.g in thi.s direction. 

Ills Kxcelloncy Lord Willingdon. has con.stantly sliowm hi.s 
Warm interest in your community. You may rely on liini and 
his Government to mitigate or nunove as far avS circumstances 
will permit the disabilities to which you are exposed. I know 
that measures concerning the oflieial machinery for the safe¬ 
guarding of your inter(>sts and other questions touching tlie ad¬ 
vancement of your comimmii y are eng.aging the earnest att(’n- 
tion of his Government, lie has already sliown his solicitude 
for your community by the nomination of 5 of your membivs 
to liis Legislative Gonneil. I have noted your ohservation.s 
concerning representation and francljise and I he; classi(!( .‘it ion 
of subjects. No cliange is pos.sihl.e in the.se diiectiun.s under 
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existing rules ; but your suggestions will receive consideration 
when the occasion arises. As regard.s Indianization of the 
services you are at liberty to connnunicate ) our views to the 
Royal (lommis,sion which is now in India and has this question 
under examination. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and wish 
your comniiinity all prosperity. 


ADDRESS rRESUNXED BY THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSO- 

CIAJ'ION. 

His Excenetioy the Viceroy rnccivcd an a(1fli'c.s.s from the Madras 
Landholdoi’s’ As-sociatioir and replied in tin? following terms :— 

Gentlert.en, on behalf of Her Excellency and myself I 
thank you most coi'dially for your kind welcome and for the 
warm l;cnn,s in wliich you have referred to u.s in your addretss. 

It is a ])rivilege to me to meet here to-day the represonta- 
tives of t!ie leading laudliolder.s of the Rrc-sidency. I iiave 
heard with gratification of the sound traditions of loyalty 
and public dimy wliicli have always animated you as a body 
in the past and which you ever strive to maintain; and 
these eliar.icteri.sties arc right and fitting in view of the promi¬ 
nent pos t ion you occupy in tlie l*re.sidency. The Govern¬ 
ment has alnay.s recognized the great im[)orta,nee of the 
agricidtur.d classes, in which I include not only the great 
landlords but all those engaged and cTuployed iji agi'ieuliural 
pursuits, arid of their services to the country in the pa.st. In 
no >)art o! India doies the study of agriculture offer a more iuter- 
e,sting field than in .M.-idras, Tim fortum'.s of the coiintry.sida 
in otiicr ''ro',- rices are, geiicfa.lly .speaking, hound up in a single 
crop. The Ihinjab has it.s vast wlmatheld.s ; jute i.s tlie gi'eat 
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commercial product of Bengal. Bombay is justly famed for 
its cotton crop. Burma for its rice and Assam for its tea ; 
but agricultural produce is riclily varied and diversified in 
Madras. Tea, coffee and rubber flourish in its hills. The 
West Coast exports its spices and cocoanuts, while the table¬ 
lands and the plains of East Coast yield their rich stores of 
oilseeds and cotton. On the increased outturn of this wide 
range of produce and on the perfection of the facilities and 
communications for marketing these products the future pros¬ 
perity of your province depends; and in this enhanced 
prosperity not only one class, but the preponderating majority 
of the people of the Southern Presidency will have their share. 
As the enlightened leaders of the agricultural community 
and as the natural representative.s of agricultural interests, 
I am sure that you are alive to the great responsibility which 
rests on you to move tegother in the furtherance of all schemes 
for the benefit of this industry and of the comrmmities it 
supports. I am confident that you will use every effort to 
advance the interest not only of the landholding classes but 
of the masses engaged in agricultural pursuits. You on your 
part may rely on tlie Government, which is fully alive to the 
importance of those interests, to pay the closest regard to all 
measures affecting them. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address. I am 
gratified to have met you to-day. 


8th r>e- ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE C,\THOTJE INDIAN ASSOCIATION 
cetnber OF SOUTHERN INDIA, MADRAS. 

19^3 

- ’ In reply to the address of welcome from the above mentioned Asso¬ 

ciation His Excellency the Viceroy said :— 

Gentlemen, 1 thank you for your kind address of welcome 
and I deeply appreciate your loyal sentiments. 
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1 am glad ta have this opportunity of meeting the members 
of your comnninity. Not only has this Presidency the dis¬ 
tinction of coritain.ing a larger Christian population than any 
other Presidency or Province in India, but it has also the most 
ancient traditions of association with the Christian faith. To 
those who are interested in the introduction and spread of Chris¬ 
tian tenets into India, the chapters of history which deal with 
the legendary visit of Bt. Thomas, the work of St. Prancis 
Xavier in Tinnevelly and other places in Madras and of Eoberfc 
de Nobili in Madura are landmarks of no common interest. 

The sound angle of view from which you envisage the Reform¬ 
ed Constitutif'n is to bo commendcal; you have set before you 
a vista of gradual but consolidated progress towards a certain 
end of political development; find your desire to participate 
in its att ainment with confidence and enthusiasm, in a spirit 
of loyalty and ^e^ipoct for law and order, shows the most com¬ 
plete understanding of the hopes and aims which His Majesty’s 
Government had in view in granting this enlarged scope of ro- 
eponsibility and opportunity to the Indian people. 

I have noted your desire for wider represraatation in the 
Legislative Council of Madras when the franchise is revised. 
It is, as you are aware, unlikely that any steps will be taken 
which involve a general revision of the franchise before the time 
arrives for general re-examination.' I’here can be no doubt 
that the franchise, once settled, cannot be constantly revised 
with each variation of po 2 )ulation revealed by succeeding Census 
Reports or by subsequent changes in estimation of the impor- 
tfince of ccimmimities. The sympathy of the Government 
of Madras and of the Government of India with your com¬ 
munity and their recognition of your caj)acity has already been 
shown by your receiving 5 instead of the 3 seats recommended 
by the Fraiichise Committee ; and you may be confident at the 
next reconsideration of the franchise that your claims will be 
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scrutinized with similar care. Yon .ask tliat in nominations to 
the Legislative Assembly two members, one fro7n the Catholic 
and one from the Protestant community, may be nonrinated 
from among the Christians of this Presidency. T am a-fraid 
I cannot promise to grant tliis request. In the first place there 
arc only 14 nominations at the disposal of the Governor-General 
for the whole of India ; and following previous precedents, not 
more than 2 of these can ordinarily be ma le from this Presi¬ 
dency. In maldng these nominations from Madras, other 
communities have also to be considered ; and yon vvdll recollect 
that in the report of the Southborough Committee the Christian 
Associations, both Catholic ami Protestant, agreed that the 
members of these two conunmiities should be considered as a 
single electorate. In the circumstances it (’.an hardly be expect¬ 
ed tliat it will bo possible for the Governor-Gcjieral to make 
one Catholic and one Protestant nomination to the Assembly. 

You have made obsorv-ations reganling (ho seloclu'on of the 
members of your community for the liighcr gr.ides of the Services. 
I sympathise with your aspirations ; the question has been 
very fully discussed ; and the policy of Government, as announc¬ 
ed in Legislative Assembly, provides that the Central Govern¬ 
ment in making new recruitment for the services under its con¬ 
trol will take steps to secure that the scrvice.s are not unduly 
over-weighted with ropresentativos of any one community and 
that as far as possible the claims of all Provinces and communi¬ 
ties are considered. Tliis policy my Government have 
undertaken to carry out; it embodies a fair working prineijilo ; 
and it will not be possible to do more than this. 

I have noted your representations regarding certain diffi¬ 
culties relating to Christian marriages. The question to 
which you refer was, I believe, one of the earliest practical 
problems wdtli which tlic rrimitivc Christian Church had to 
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deal and also formed the subject of much controversy during 
the Middle 4ges. I am not clear as to the precise amendment 
of Act XXf of 186fi which you seek; but if your Association 
wishes to secure an examination of your proposals, any prac¬ 
tical suggestions you put forward will be most carefully con¬ 
sidered by my Government; and if it is established that suffi¬ 
cient case lor amendment has been made out and that the 
suggestions can properly be made the subject of an olEcial bill, 
the requisite action will be taken. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again tor your address and wish 
your community prosperity. 


ADDRESS OF THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, MADRAS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an address from the Indian 
Christian Association, Madras, and in reply His Excellency said :— 

Genllemen, I am gratified to have had this opportunity of 
meeting you and thank you cordially for your address and the 
kind welcome you have extended to me. 

You have spoken with justifiable pride of the present posi¬ 
tion and the progress achieved by the Christian Community in 
this Presidency. The steps which have been taken by you to 
spread eduetdion among your people, tf) join in the defence of 
your country and to fit yourselves for an intelligent participa¬ 
tion in jmb] ic affairs are greatly to your credit. It is by the 
earnest pursuit of these ideals and standards of attainment 
that even small communities are enabled to take a leading place 
in the life or a commonwealth. I deeply appreciate your re¬ 
ferences to the reJ'orm scheme, your desire to participate actively 
in its success and your sati.sfaction in the achievements already 
secured in its working. From your remarks it is evident that 
MHPSV 
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public opinion in your community is travelling along tbe right 
lines. Your eyes are fixed on the road along which India is 
marching ; you will, I know, relax no effort to remove obstacles 
in her journey to her goal. 

I have noted with attention your observations regarding 
communal representation. Let me assure you that the appre¬ 
hensions you envisage have been the subject of my careful study. 
Questions of the position of minorities and of scope for the ex¬ 
pression of opinions and views of separate communities are 
among the most difficult problems connected with representa¬ 
tive institutions. Care has been taken, as you remark, to- 
safeguard special interests under the reformed constitution ; 
and you may be confident that due regard will be paid to the 
importance of this question to the communities involved, 
whenever changes in the constitution are under examination. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address. It has been 
a pleasure to meet the representatives of your Association. 


8th De- ADDRESS PRESENTED BY ANJUMAN MUFDJE AHLE ISLAM 
eemher AND MUHAMMADAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

1923. SOUTHERN INDIA, MADRAS. 

In reply to the address of the above-mentioned Association Hia- 
Excellency the Viceroy said :— 

Gentlemen, on behalf of Her Excellency and myself I 
thank you for your kind words of welcome. It is a great 
interest to me to have this opportunity of meeting the mem¬ 
bers of two A.ssociations representing the Muhammadans of the 
Madras Presidency. I deeply appreciate your grateful refer¬ 
ences to my efforts and the efforts of my Government in con¬ 
nection with the peace now happily concluded with Turkey. 
Throughout the long and difficult negotiations I regarded 
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it as my duty to keep His Majesty’s Government constantly 
informed of i;lie feelings of Indian Muslims on this subject; 
and I never faltered in my confidence that in spite of the 
difficulties of the issues and the complexities of the interests 
involved a settlement would be arrived at in the end by Ilis 
Majesty’s Government which would commend itself to Indian 
Muhammadan sentiment; in my eflorts none gave me more 
undeviating encouragement and support than His Excel¬ 
lency Lord Willingdon. I take this opportunity of thanking 
the loyal Muslims of this Presidency for the firm and patient 
trust which they reposed in my Government while the discus¬ 
sions were proceeding and I associate myself with them in their 
satisfaction on their conclusion. May these events draw the 
ties which bind the Muslim population of India to my Govern¬ 
ment and to the British Empire still closer in the bond of 
mutual esteem. 

I ha^'e been greatly interested to hear of the activities of your 
Associations in the cause of Muslim education It is only 
by advancement in this direction in modern times that a com¬ 
munity can hope to preserve its importance and influence. 
Your efforts to foster higher education among your young men 
and to give the boys of poorer classes a sound primary education 
with a vocational training to enable them to earn a living do 
you infinite credit and are worthy of the fullest support from 
your community. I trust that as time goes on more and more 
leading Muhammadans of this Presidency will take an active 
part in practical help to these laudable objects. I am grati¬ 
fied to hear of the assistance which the Government of Madras 
has been able to give to these schemes and of the valuable 
support you have received from the personal interest of His 
Excellency the Governor. 

As regards the share of your community in administra¬ 
tive and ministerial posts I understand that the adequate 
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representation of different communities in the provincial ser¬ 
vices has formed the subject of a careful enquiry by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras. The extent of your present representation 
as borne out by the results of that examination is satisfactory 
for members of your community hold over 5 per cent of the toal 
number of the gazetted and non-gazetted appointments under 
the Government 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address. I know 
that we shall take away most pleasant memories from Madras. 


*th De-ADDRESS fRESENTED BT THE UNITED PLANTERS' ASSUCIA- 
cetnher TION, MADRAS. 

1923. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an address from the United 
Planters’ Association, Madras and replied as follows :— 

Gentlemen, I deeply appreciate the feelings of loyalty 
which have prompted the Members of your Association to 
come to welcome me in Madras and to present me with .an 
Address. Let me assure you that I greatly value this oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting those engaged in the important phanting 
industry. I have heard with admiration of their splendid 
record of service during the Great MAr. It is my regret that 
the time at my disposal will not permit me to j),ay a visit to those 
tracts where your estates lie and to see you in your home lands, 
directing the operations of your industry. I fully realize many 
of the difficulties which confront you and the vicissitudes 
to which changes in markets and other conditions from time to 
time expose you. The importfince of increased production to 
India cannot be overestimated; and I look to the day when 
the clouds of stringency may pass from the financial horizon 
and when we may be enabled to carry forward and expand 
research and cognate lines of assistance in connection with 
colTee, tea, rubber and other prodticts with which you are 
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concerned and in which India as a producing and exporting 
country is vitally interested. The Madras Government, assisted 
by the Coorg administration and the Indian States of Mysore, 
Travancore and Cochin has, I am glad to note, been able to 
effect some substantial progress in agricultural research from 
which the industry has benefited, more particularly in the direc¬ 
tion of soil renovation and selection and isolation of improved 
strains of coffee seed ; but much still remains to bo done. Many 
problems of culti\'ation and soil composition, of improvement 
of outturns and standardization of produce, of marketing and 
of prevention and cure of disease await fuller investigation ; 
and on their solution depends not only the welfare of your com¬ 
munity, but the increased prosperity of large areas in Southern 
India. Let me assure you of the very lively interest I take 
in these questions and of the sympathy which efforts for the 
encouragement of production will always command from me. 
There is no subject to which I attach a greater importance ; 
and it is my earnest desire to see a material advance in India 
in this direction for which her climate, rainfall and soil parti¬ 
cularly adapt her. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your Address andv/ish 
you all jirospcrity. 


ADDRESSES PRESENTED BY THE MADRA.S CHAMliER OF COM¬ 
MERCE A YD THE SOUTHERN INDIA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERC:E, M[AD].tAS. 

In replying to tho addroasca of the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and the Southern India Chamber of Commtirco His Excellency tho Vice¬ 
roy said:— 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your W’arm welcome and 
am glad to hive this ojiportunity of meeting tho members of 
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the Chambers of Commerce of Madras and Southern India. 
I am making a joint reply to your addresses because in the 
first place they deal with a .similar subject and moreover they 
both give prominence to the provincial contribution to the 
Central Government which you would wish to see reduced and 
in which I also would welcome a change if conditions would 
permit and if it would mean increased prosperity, a greater 
expansion of production and a steadier flow of trade and Com¬ 
merce in India. 

In another direction also there is a pleasing similarity 
between your two addresses. You look forward to a time (may' 
it not unduly tarry in its coming !) w'hon trade will improve ; 
I fully share your faith, and my Government is acting on the 
same optimistic conviction. Before the war, India occupied 
the proud position of standing seventh in importance among 
the trading countries of the world. Outside Europe she had 
no rival but America. In the near future foreign trade may 
again be a redoubtable competitor; and the development of 
sub-tropical tracts in Africa and elsewhere may threaten 
India’s markets in commodities which were her speciality. 
Nevertheless India possos.ses such geographical and natural 
advantages that I am convinced that wuth proper foresight 
and due diligence she should be able not only to maintain 
but to improve her relative position. Among the essential 
provisions to secure this result I class increase in productivity 
and development of facilities for transport. 

I have the impression that the minds of the public are 
largely still centered on the dislocations of the war and its 
aftermath. It i.s not sufficiently realised that Government 
is travelling away from tlio.se conditions and leaving them 
in the wake. The Local and Central Goi'crnracnts have already 
begun to revert to the old practice, so beneficial to India 
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in pre war days, of capital expenditure for productive pur¬ 
poses. Different parte of India liavc different sclieines. In 
Madras you place in the forefront of your economic needs the 
development and construction of railways. Wo all know what 
the war hft liehind. There were not only heavy arrears 
of repairs and replacements, but there was arrested develop¬ 
ment. Normal schemes for extension and improvement had 
to be kept in abeyance. It takc.s time to recover from such 
conditions. Much progress has already been made ; and there 
arc indications that before long the cajiacity of most of the rail¬ 
ways will have definitely improved. It is not perhaps realized 
that last y'iar the figure of net ton miles for railways all over 
India was 20 per cent, higher than in 1913-14. I am 
confident that the ability of the railways to carry more goods and 
carry them further will now become incroa.singly evident with 
each year. For the welfare of India no factor is, in my opinion, 
of grciiter importance. Money has been liberally provided 
for capital expenditure where money can be sj)ent to give quick 
and profitable returns. I wish to got ahead with all neccs- 
jsary works of rehabilitation and improvement. 

Ahead)' it has become po.ssible to consider the construc¬ 
tion of new lines, of which you assure me your province stands 
in such need. You may be gratified to know that the first three 
propo.sals of which my Government has approved all relate to 
your rrc.slden(!y. Work should b(! c.ommenced very shortly 
on the Villupuram Trichinopoly Chord, one of the projects to 
which you draw sjjccial attention. 

My Gor'ernment has always recognized that a wide diffusion 
of economic interests is characteristic of Madras. You have 
a long exjians(i of sea board studded with small ports. You 
value cross country communications; and several of those 
we arc no'v prepared to provide. It must however bo borne 
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ill mind that the Central Government cannot in the discharge 
of its responsibilities merely have regard to local predilections 
in favour of constructing new lines. Rates of interest on Govern¬ 
ment loans arc high ; and any project of this nature must 
be remunerative. Subject to the latter condition I trust that 
in neW construction wc may .shortly be able to exchange the 
pace of the tortoise for that of the hare ; and we are making 
the start in your Presidency. 

There may be cases, as you know, where the local advantages 
of a line appear to a Local Government to outweigh the ruth¬ 
less logic of remunerative shortcomings. Nevertheless we 
realise that there may be special considerations affecting 
special cases of this character which should and will receive 
close attention ; we have at present under discussion with 
the Local Governments jiroposals designed to bring together 
these two somewhat conllicting interests. 

Closely allied to railways are ports and harbours. You take 
a justifiable pride in the improvements constantly effected in 
the Madras iTtrbour ; and f congratulate you on its increasing 
fitness to cope with the needs of modern commerce. I am 
gratified that an agiccmieiit has been reached wdiereby the 
Government of Madras will be able to a.ssist in the develop¬ 
ment of the harbour in Cochin and at the same time to help in 
a similar object in Tuticorin. I am well aware that His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor has always taken deep interest in tliese pro¬ 
jects and should they be successfully executed they should 
greatly foster trade and commerce in Southern India. Viza- 
gapatam is regarded as po.sscssing great potentialities. Its 
future how'ever de])ends to a large extent on the j)rospects of 
the Raipu-Vizianagrrm line which require re-examination in 
the light of more recent data. This scrutiny is now in hand ■ 
and it will soon bo possible finally to decide as regards both the 
line and the harbour. 
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Gentlemen, the interest of my subject has carried me 
beyond customary limits of a reply to an address. I know past 
difficulties of tranvsport have been vexatious, but I believe that 
a new life has begun to pulsate in railway enterprise. The 
machinery of administration has l)een thoroughly overhauled 
and greate.r efficiency has been secured. Arrears are being over¬ 
taken ; new })roject8 are being put in hand and examined. 
The first steps in new construction are taking place in the north 
and south of your Presidency ; and it is your Presidency which 
should glean the first sheaves of the new trade prosperity they 
bring. 

I regard the development of railways as of prime importance 
in the industrial progress of India and you may confidently rely 
upon my determination and that of my Government to advance 
railway construction wherever and whenever it is practicable. 

Let me assure you that every avenue of advancement in 
railway transport will be fully explored. 

I thank you again for your a<ldre88es. I have valued this 
opportunity of meeting you. 


ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE NATIONAL HOME RULE LEAGUE, 

MADRAS. 


loth Ds 

comber 

1923. 


His Excellency the Viceroy received an address from the National 
Home Rule League, Madras, which was read by Dr. Annie Besant and in 
reply His Excellency said 


Dr. Besant and Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind 
address of welcome. Let me express my appreciation of tha 
cordial and loyal terms in which your greetings are couched. 
M14PSV 
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1 observe that you have alluded to the desire of India to advance 
towards a higher political status. In pursuing the aim of re- 
Sprnsiblc (loveriiment in India, His Majesty ’s Government and 
the Governmont of India invite and must rely on that powoiful 
body of on!ight<mcd and progressive Indian oy)ini(m which sees 
in the constitutional method of advance both the only practic¬ 
able and also the most expeditious jueans of attainment of that 
goal. I have noted with satisfaction that substantial f)rogres» 
has already been made on these lines. As your League points 
out, practical proof has been given of the earnest desire of the 
Government of India to seek and apyily remedies where griev¬ 
ances exist and to create an atmo.sphere where constitutional 
activities can grow and fructify. 1 have been gratified to mark 
that the Legi.slatnres in India on their part hav'e not been slow 
to avail themselves of the new yiowcrs with which they are in¬ 
vested with results clearly manifested not only in legislation, 
but also in policy and administintion. With thi.s experience 
behind them all tho.se, who are United in the ideals to bo pursued 
and agree in views a.s to best a,nd speediest method of their 
realization, can look to the future in strong hope and con¬ 
fidence. 

Yon make special reference to the Secretary of State. I do 
not understand your de.scription of hi.s position as autocratic, 
for he is a Minister of His Majesty’.s Government responsible to 
the British Parliament, .As regards Lord Peel I wish to express 
my obligation to him for his unremitting efforts thoroughly to 
understand and weigh Indian opinion in all questions and for his 
unvarying desire to further the be.st interests of India in every 
tvay. The many ocoasiorrs on which India ha.s liad cau.se for 
gratitude to Lord Peel are perhap.s better known to me than to 
the public at large. In particular 1 draw attention to the great 
goodwill and symy)athy to India nianifc.sted by Lord Peel in his 
.address at tlio Imperial Conference. Ills advocacy contributed 
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most notably to the creation of the fa,voiiriiljlo atmospliore 
"diifing the Kenya discussions and [laved tlie way for the cordial 
reception of the observaiions of the Indian delcffatea. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar and Sir'rej BaliadurSapru. 
India M deeply indebted to the twij latter for their convincing 
present 4tion ot tier case in the Conh'rence, and in aauoaoii to iiis 
powerful exposition of India’s chiims in tin; formal discussions. 
SirTej BalWfdtirSaprii deserv'os the liighe.st commendation for 
his patitmt ahd untiring efforts in informal interviews and 
conversation with the representatives of the Dominions and 
Colonies on India’s behalf. 

With, your League, 1 rejoice in the attainment of peace in 
the Near East and join in the hojx; expressed by His Majesty 
in his prorogation sfieoch t hat the 'Freaty will “ herald an ora of 
political and commorcia! pro«[ierity for Turkey and the coun¬ 
tries which are renewing fviwidly relations with her.” 


HIS EXCELLENt Y THE VICRHOY'S SPEECH AT THE IHXXiat 
GIVEN BY THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, CALITJTTA. 

The Eiiiopesn Association, Caloiitta, entertained His Excellenoy 
the Viceroy and j)ropo.scd liis health and in ivply to the toast the Viceroy 
said :— 

Mr. CaiT, '^^our Excellency ami Gentlemen, I thank you very 
warmly for the kind manner in which you have drunk my health. 
Let me assure you, gentlemen, that it is a pleasure to me to find 
myself once more in Calcutta ami that I am more than pleased 
to be a second time the guest of tlie European Ass loiation to 
whose efforts in the cause of India I made reference last year. 
I earnest’y hope that in these days there will be no relaxation 
in the activities of ihis Association and that the European 


com bor 

1923 * 
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community will give to it ever increasing support in order that 
it may express with full authority their views upon the public 
affairs of India. 

I am very grateful to you for your observations regarding 
mjrsdl 09 f^ceioy. They arc a great encourageriieiKt-tij me irr 
my difficult and responsible task. I have seen the rumours, 
you mention, chronicled at various times and from diverse 
sources ; I know nothing of them or their cause or origin, I 
pay no regard to them and after this expression of my views 
you will doubtless treat them in similar fashion. 

The year, which has passed since I last had the pleasure 
of meeting you all, has been full of events of unusual interest 
both to the Empire and to India. The peace negotiations 
with Turkey have come to a solution. Their conclusion has 
brought a sense of relief to the East and to the Moslems of 
India in particular. The reparation question and the situa¬ 
tion in Germany have been the cause of unceasing anxiety 
and the problems of peace in Europe have been as difficult 
as those of the war. Trade and economic conditions are re¬ 
covering slowly if at all. There has been much unemployment 
in the British Isles. Two Imperial Conferences of the great¬ 
est importance to the Empire and to India have been held. 
A general election has taken place at home. His Majesty’s 
Government and the Dominion Governments are straining 
every effort, and exploring every expedient to solve the diffi¬ 
cult questions which the war has left in its wake. The Empire 
with that determination, which helped to win the war, is get¬ 
ting to grips with the no less momentous task of making a 
success of the peace. 

India also during the period has had experiences^ not per¬ 
haps of such general moment, but nevertheless of very great 
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importance to us in India. The life of the first Legislative 
Assembly came to a close with the Session of last July. That 
Session and the Meetings of the preceding spring were of unusual 
interest. I need not recapitulate the more important events. 
The passing of the so-called racial distinction legislation was, 
I know, of special interest to your Associatiom Last year our 
financial position caused us the greatest anxiety. We took the 
most drastic steps to reduce expenditure ably assisted by a 
Committee pri!sid(^d over by one of Calcutta’s business leviathans 
and containing Calcutta business men without whose help we 
could never have attained success ; and the results of our action 
will be efficacious and beneficial not only as regards the Budget 
on which we are working but in the future also. In order, 
however, to show a balanced banker’s book I was obliged to 
act in accordance with the responsibilities with which I have 
been entrusted a.s Governor-General; and I had no alternative 
except to use my special powers to certify an increase in the salt 
tax at a rate necessary for achieving financial stability; the echoes 
of the opposition aroused by my action have not yet completely 
died away. I have explained my position publicly ; and there 
is no necessity for further controversy as far as I am concerned ; 
but I wish to repeat that the months which have since passed 
have only served to convince me that the financial situation 
fully justified my action, that its beneficial effect on the credit 
of India is undoubted and that the objections urged on economic 
grounds have been proved to have had no real foundation. 

Two Imperial Conferences of great importance have taken 
place. I need not dwell here on their results. To one aspect 
of these Conferences, however, I may draw attention. I think 
the discussions must have laid once for all two of those ghosts 
which are sometimes paraded in India before us as bogeys with 
clashing chains. In the first place the Conferences gave pro¬ 
minence to a subject, to which I often allude, the great place 
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awaiting India in the Empire. There are those who would 
have us believe that His Majo-.ty’s Clovernment and the 
Dominions in Imperial affairs sit like the Gods apart on fields 
of Amaranth and Moly careless of mankind, that is of mankind 
represented by India. I cannot imagine that after the 
Imperial Conference recently held this contention can ever be 
put forward again. For in both Conferences India and her 
affairs not only appeared on the programme but actually 
formed a 'piece de re.u.Uance. at the entertainment; and on several 
days of the meetings India was the only subject of discussion, 
all attention being centied on her problems and her point of 
view. The further' [loint I have in mind is the angle of view which 
regards Indian affairs as exclusively dominated and controlled 
by an unsympathetic and indifferent Secretary of State who is 
domiciled in a hostile country known as Whitehall. Indeed in 
a public address recently presented to me I was described as 
standing betwe^en an angry India and an autocratic Secretary 
of State. We are deeply indebted to His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, our Indian delegates, 
for their unceasing efforts and most eloquent advocacy of 
India’s cause in the Kenya discussions ; but all will adnut their 
presentation of our case, was immeasurably assisted and fur¬ 
thered by Lord .Peel’s great speech. I am assured by many of 
my Indian friends that no Indian could have put India’s point 
of view in a more cogent, a more sympathetic or a more forceful 
manner than was done by Lord Peel. 

Last year we spoke of the services in India. Questions of 
recruitment, of Indianisation and of provincialisation were in 
our minds. We recognised that there had been some change in 
the form of the driving power of our administrative machinej-y ; 
this might produce in its turn some effect on the delicate in¬ 
struments by which the Government achieves its technical pro¬ 
cesses : and tuat if the latter were to suffer, the welfare of India 
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would be affected, with repercussions on tlie opinion which 
might be entertained of the material value to India of the 
rehjrms, 

Mr. Carr lias again spoken of the solicitude of your Associa¬ 
tion for tlie servi( (s and for the recruitment of the best material 
in the interest of the efficient ruiming of the administrative 
iniichine and the future of India. I welcomed the assurance 
he gave last year on behalf of your Association that you viewed 
progre.ss in Indianisation with full symjiathy always provided 
the standard of Government in this country was maintained. 
The difhculties which have been Mt by the members of the 
services and the wider question of the composition, of the 
met,hod of rrmiitmeut and corulitions of employment of the ser¬ 
vices for til-.' future in the administration under the reformed 
constitution are now being examined by the Eoyal Commis¬ 
sion ; and fc r this reason I refrain from further comment. The 
sohition of i hese problems is of vital importance to India and to 
the working of the reforms ; I know that the Members of your 
Association will ponder over these questions in the best interests 
of Indii anl give to Lord Lee’s Commission the benefit of your 
considered .ipinion. 

Ijet ts turn for a mouKUit to our internal politics. The 
present tii le is one of sjiecial interest. The life of the first 
l.egislative Assemlily has come to an end, and the Members of 
a new Assembly and of new Legislative Councils in the Pro¬ 
vinces are about to enter on their course. A few mouths ago 
I summed up the progress that lm<l been made by their prede¬ 
cessors. 'riier' left a record of solid achievement behind them. 
They pressed forward the plough of the pioneers over new fields 
and in the furrows behind they left the seeds germinating of a 
crop for ])osterity to reap. Many of them, I am glad to say, 
will return and will assist the newly elected legislative bodies 
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with their store of garnered experience and sobriety of judg¬ 
ment ; but these new Councils will also contain many of 
those who once hold aloof fr* ni our constitutional bodies. 
Some of these have been in the past connected with ideas of 
progress which are contrary to accepted ideals and which my 
Government considered injurious to India’s welfare. Never¬ 
theless now that they enter the fold of our Legislators, I trust 
that their close association and better acquaintance with the work 
of administration will eventually result in increased sobriety of 
judgment and in greater reganl for more peaceful but surer 
methods of progress. Former traiiiitions may at first have their 
influence; but I hope that as experience matures these will be 
left outside the doors of the Coujwii Chamber, and that a truer 
patriotism may shine forth in the service of India in this period 
of her opportunity and her test. 

I trust I may not be mistaken in t he hopes I have expressed 
that the differences of opinion between them and my Govern¬ 
ment may be solved by mutual goodwill and desire for tha 
welfare of India. 

Let me return to the subject of j)artriotism. Where India 
is concerned I am sure that we all arc, according to our abilities 
and in our convictions, true patriots. Your Association has as its 
catchword a desire to “ foster relations of cordiality and co¬ 
operation with Indians working const ructively for India’s good 
It is as regards the pace of progres,s and the method of serving 
India that some differ from otlicrs. Some would convey the 
coach, to return to Mr. Carr’s n)etaphor of last year, to its des¬ 
tination, having in view the dili5cu]tie.s and dangeas of the road, 
at a safe pace behind well-trained horses. They would not 
overstrain their cattle ; they would run no risk of shipping them 
on to a standstill or to a fall, or of overturning the coach upon 
the road. Others however would harness to it untrained 
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race liorses and send them forth on their long jounity \vlt]i 
a loose rein at the pace of a five furlong race. There eiin be no 
question aa to which method will bring India in safety to the 
end of hej' journey. Haste and impatience do not matro foi- 
real political progress. Take the history of the franchise, of the 
great annals of the progress of democracy and liberties in 
England. Advance came by stages and those who reared 
the edifice consolidated their work as they built. 

In these days no doubt tbere i.s greater rapidity of progre.s.s 
in the world. The pulse of the self-expression of a nation beats 
more quickly. There are now more widely spread desires and 
more universal aspirations to take part in the work of Govern* 
inent and to influence its activities. I should be the last to 
ignore such changes. Stirrings of this nature in the minds of 
the people evoke my sympathy. Nevertheless the essential 
truth of tht statement of principle 1 have made regarding poli¬ 
tical progress remain.s unchauged. The sincerity of the desire 
to advance is not in itself or by itself a safeguard against the 
very real pdfalls of rash action. 


India has in the last few years made remarkable progress 
and the policy of His Majesty’s Government, however consti¬ 
tuted, has been declared in unmistakable terms. 

Let us h'lwever beware of undue precipil,ancy whicli may 
retard but will not hasten the advent to the desired goal. 
Rather let those who would serve India, Hindus, Mohammadans 
and Europeans, the classes and the masses march together as 
one progressi ve army in well ordered array wilih patriots and 
statesmen in the forefront b) lead her to the conservation of her 
high aims and aspirations and to the contentment and hap¬ 
piness of her peoples. 

M14PSV 
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His Excollonoy tho Yicf'r 03 ' lunched with the members of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce on the 18th Deccinber and in reply to the address 
presented by the Chamber His Excellency delivered the following 
speech 

Gentleine.n ,—I I.liank you for the very cordial greetings 
you have extended to me and tor your kind references to Her 
Excellency. As Mr. Carey with true intuition has observed 
both Her Excellency and 1 eagerly look forward to our annual 
visits to Cah.'utta. Let me a,s:tur<? you that not only do we 
enjoy Calcutta while we are hero, but we also often keep 
Calcutta in mitid after oar departure. The opportunities 
we have of meeting repres(!iitatives of Calcutta, when they 
coino to the headquarters of the Government of India to 
serve in the Legislatures or to help administration in 
Committees, constantly bring back pleasant recollections 
of our past visits to Calcutta to us and set our thoughts tra¬ 
velling forward towards our next visit. 

Quite apart from the material amenities of Calcutta, which 
I must confess offer no inconsiderable attraction and on which 
it would not be right for me to dwell unduly, the great charm 
and interest of Calniitta for me is the opportunity of living for 
a time in another atmosphere and of meeting and conversing 
with those who contemplate India’s future development, 
political and material, from the angle of view of men engaged 
in the broader stream of commercial activity and in constant 
touch with its fountain source at the Capital of the Empire 
on the other side of the world. 

The hospitality exteuded to me by the representatives 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to-day gives me an 
opportunity of this character which I greatly value and without 
which my visit to Calcutta would have been incomplete. 
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If these meetings arc treasured by me, I can assure you 
that they are no less prized by tlic Members of my Govern¬ 
ment ; and when the work of the administration permits 
of their absence, they take every opportunity of visiting com¬ 
mercial centres and of deriving advantage from intercoiiise 
with the leading minds of the commercial world. I am gratified 
tliat three of the Members of my Council were able to be present 
recently at, the meetings of the Associated Chambra's. I 
know they gleaned valuable information from their conver¬ 
sations in Bombay; and I tru.st tliat the Members of the 
Associated Chambers also took away some bemdit in return. 
I think it may have been of interest to the latter to have hud 
insight into the schemes my Governraenl, have under oxamina- 
t.ion; and statements such as that of Sir Basil Blackett, 
showing tie very wide lino of country l\e ha,s selected for 
exploration in the domain of finance, help to bring others into 
touch with the questions oxcrcisingthe minds of the adminis¬ 
tration and to promote a feeling of confidence that the outlook 
of Government is sufHcieiitly comprehensive. 

You have referred to enactments which I may class together 
as labour legislation. I am conscious of the great assistance 
We have riicoived from Calcutta business men in making an 
advance with this kind of legislation; an advance was needed ; 
for the conditions under which labour worked in India were 
admittedly to the discredit of a country now endowed with 
representative institutions. The International baboiir Orga¬ 
nization at Geneva has alluded in most approciative terms to 
the sincerity of India in the rnattiu- of labour le.gi.slation as 
shown by the practical sfopa taken by her to carry into effect 
each draft convention she ratifies. Nevcrtiicle.!.-;, a.s you justly 
observe, in view of the .siiecial character of Indian labour and 
the ancient tradition.s bebind the sy.stems nctv in use progress 
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must be achieved gradually. Sympathy, patience and un¬ 
derstanding must attend the ijitroduction of each reform. Let 
me assure you that my Government realise these limitations 
to the full; and mindful of the antijjathy of old bottles to the 
sudden inflow of new vintages will proceed with such change 
after due deliberation and after discussion, where necessary, 
with those best qualified to assist with advice as for instance 
the Members of your Chamber. 

The Tariff Board has been at work in Calcutta. As their 
enquiry is still in progress, it would not bo right for rne to state 
any views at jiresont; I only refer to their work to express the 
hope that all important commercial bodies in Calcutta will con¬ 
tinue to afford thorn any information and assistance they may 
seek in this difficult enquiry of a most technical nature. 

You will naturally exprict me to refer to the important 
Conference recently conoluded, 1 allude to the Imperial Eco¬ 
nomic Conference on which your Chamber cannot fail to be 
specially interested. Before I refer to the Conference itself, 
let me first express ray warm appreciation of the efforts of the 
delegates representing India. Circum.stances rendered their 
task sp(icially dilficult: but in spite of those difficulties they 
were successful in making a notable contribution on behalf of 
India t o the proceedings of the Conference. The main part 
of the work of representing Iiulia fell upon Mr. Innes, who 
is to be most warmly congratulated on the great industry. 

This was the fir.st Imperial Conference specially assembled 
to deal exclusively with the subject of economic condition 
affecting the Empire. Its composition was of a most authori¬ 
tative and representative character. I need not dilate to 
you on the cjonditioiis preceding its meetings on trade depres- 
siiyi, on the economic intorrelatiou of one country to another, 
aiid on the disa.strt)us effect produced in the world by the 
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economiG collnpae of Central Europe ; for it has affected India, 
as well as En.i»land and the Dominions, severely ; and you are 
familiar with thi! conditi«)na of wides{>read unemployment 
of an unparal elcd nature in England consequent on the loss of 
markets. These conditions caused His Majesty’.s Government 
acute anxiety. Hopes were however entertained tliat pending 
the slow rehabilitation of Europe, some remedy might be found 
in incrciise in trading among them.selve.s by the different 
countries of the Empire. It was therefore determined to 
explore io the full the re.sources of the Em])ire and the con¬ 
ditions neccssar}’ fur the wider developmejit of trade within 
the Empire. 

In the forefront of these discussions aro.se the question of' 
Imperial preferenee. In regard to this (juiistion India occupied 
a widely diflerent position Irom that of the Dominions. The 
delegate.^ of the latter could rely on the support of those whonr 
they represented for the principles they advocated. The issue- 
of Imperial pref(!renco, however, has not as yet been discussed 
in the Indian Lirgi.slature and in consetjuence as you are aware, 
our representatives in accordance with the views cf my Govern¬ 
ment did not commit themschcs to the ju inciple of Imperial' 
preference. You will realize tJuit in tlie circumstances tlris 
was tne proper course. 

A\'hen the time comes to consider the quc.stion in the Indian 
Legislature the implications of the ])oIicy, now perliaps not 
sufficiently wididy understood will have become more familiar. 
Public opinion iu India has yet to explore the ipjestion before 
there can be a basis to arrive at a con,siderod judgjnent upon 
it. 


As far a.s India is conc-emed there is no reciprocity of 
pieieronee at j icEent. Fy the prehreucc given by the British 
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Government to Indian coffee, tea and tobacco India receives 
a sum, estimated to amount to nearly 2 niiliion pounds, and 
three times as great as the value received by any other country 
in the Empire. India gives no preference in return. She is 
the only country in the Empire wliich does not respond to 
preference. These are benefits to India capable of easy 
and immediate comprohen.sion. Other benefits are claimed 
for the system wliicli demand and deserve close study. There 
are also political and other aspects, as well as economic, for 
consideration : I need not deal with these at present. 

The value of the re.SHit8 of the Conference as regardsf com¬ 
mercial conditions and resources will be better ajiprcciatcd 
when the full official report is i.s.sued. It will not be pi^ssible 
for me to dwell on all the recommendations ; but the proceed¬ 
ings of the Committees on inf ft-Imperial Exchange and On the 
taxation of shipjiing, the di.scussions regarding bills of lading 
and arbitration awards and regarding Imperial communications 
—more especially regarding a bi-weekly service by airship 
to and from India carrying mails and pas.sengers and acconipJish- 
ing the journey in Idays—are of sjiccial interest to India. The 
scheme for co-operation in the devlopinent of Imperial resources 
i.s of great importance. His Majesty’s Government have 
offered, subject to ratification by Parliament, to contribute 
up to a maximum of f of the interest for 5 year-s toj that 
portion of an aj]j)rovcd development schemes of 2 ^ub]ic utility 
wliich results in expendiluro iu England. This offer, if rati¬ 
fied, will di'.serve the mo.st careful consideration by all '.;ho.so 
who are interested in productive develoimicnt. Besides the 
immediate matei-ial advantages to be ex^^ectod, let me draw 
attention to another aspect of the Conference of more indirect 
but none less to my mind of most decided benefit to Indi.a. Our 
representativ(\s met almost daily, both inside and oiifside 
the Conference Cliumbcr, the representatives of the Dominions 
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and Hia Majesty’s Ministers. Nothing but good can result 
from such inter;'ouTae. No small portion of the misunderstand¬ 
ings between countries arises from a mutual failure to api)reciate 
the problems that fieset each country and the special conditions 
for which each country has to provide. I have no doubt that 
these meetings have borne fruit in a more general comprehen¬ 
sion of the im])ortance of India to England and the Empire. 
A more generous view has, I am confident, sprung into existence 
both in England and the Dominions regarding the special pro¬ 
blems affecting India. At the same time our delegates can 
communicate to us the atmosphrire of the difficult problems 
which His Majesty’s Government have to solve and of the feel¬ 
ings of the Dominions towards questions in which India is inter¬ 
ested. On both aides this intercourse will bring forth greater 
tolerance and intuition. Judgments will no longer be made 
on the basis of mere externals or on isolated events or reports 
which do not represent the true fechngs of the countries. 
With a greater inclination to strive to understand difficulties, 
to compreshenl special conditions, to appreciate prejudices and 
needs, and with a more universal desire to search for ground 
for mutual agreement the bond of imion and sympathy will 
grow strongej and will draw the nations of the Empire ever 
closer together. In addition it will prove to be for their mutual 
benefit and the advancement of their prosperity and, as I believe 
in my heart, in the furtherance of the best interests of humanity, 


HIS EXCELLIINOY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH IN REPLY TO THE 
ADHRESS I’RESIJNTEO RY THE EXECU'J’IVE COMMITTEE 
OE THE PI^OViNCIAL BOY SCOUTS A.SSOCIATION, MADRAS. 

(renffemer-Both as Viceroy and as Ghicf ,Scout for India 
and Burma I deeply value the kind welcome the Scouts of 
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Madras have offered to Her Excellency and myself. You have 
the right conception of the spirit which should animate Scout 
work, The principles of loyalty, of truth, of help to others, of 
development of individual character and capacity, and of asso¬ 
ciation in brotlicrhood for a single good purpose arc the foun¬ 
dations of the Scout movement. Fidelity to these principles 
stimulates and inspires the noblest form of self-expression in 
a country or a nation. Reverence for these ideals makes small 
nations great and great nations more united and respected. 

I am glad to have had this opportunity of seeing the Scouts 
of Madras. In numbers they not only head the list among 
the provincial Boy Scout Associations ; but last year could ac¬ 
tually show twice as many Scouts as any other Association in 
India or Burma. May they continue to point the way not only 
in numbers but also in undeviating fidelity to Scout laws and 
principles. I wish the Scout brotherhood in Madras all suc¬ 
cess. Let it be your aim in Madras ever to combine the longest 
roll call with the best record 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS 
OF THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATION OF RANGOON. 

In replying to the Address of Weloome presented by the MomberB 
of the Corporation of Rangoon His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Mr. President and Councillors .—1 thank you most cordially 
for your warm welcome to Her Excellency and myself and for 
the kind expressions in which you have referred to me. Let 
me assure you that we have been eagerly looking forward to our 
visit to Burma and to its capital city. Burma and Rangoon 
are renowned for th 2 warmth of tlieir "rcotings; I had from fjis 
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Royal Iligbuess the Prince of Wales a most vivid account of the 
light royal welcome which all classes of people in Burma vied 
^vith each (itlior in enthusiasm to give to him two years ago; 
and I deeply appreciate tlic striking display of loyalty evinced 
during his ’s isit. 


Burma has its special problems: it has special needs and 
special conditions of its.own. I trust that my visit will enable 
us mor(; fully to understand these conditions and to appreciate 
the aims an l aspirations of its people. 

My visit, as you observe, coincides with the inauguration of 
important changes in Burma. It also falls, if I am rightly in- 
formed, on the auspicious date of the birthday of your Municipal 
Corporation, I believe the Councillors before us entered upon 
their duties on the 21st of Doceraber 1922 and began on that 
date to exercise those wider powers which the Rangoon Muni¬ 
cipal Ac-t of 1922 has conferred upon them. I have heard the 
most gratifying accounts of the Zealand energy with which 
y(DU discharge your responsibilities for the welfare of the capital 
of Burma ; and 1 wish this Council and its Members many years 
of public usefulness and disinterested service on behalf of the 
citizens of Rangoon. 

Tire commerce of Burma is bound up with the port of Ran¬ 
goon : and many eyes in tlie world are fi.Kcd on the development 
of this province with its wealth of resources and on its chief 
port. You are not alone in the pride with which you regard 
your city" or in your confidence in its future. I have noted the 
success attained by your recent sterling loan for £3,00,000, 
The terms you sc-cured arc a proof that Rangoon lias a credit 
worthy of its position as the cajiital of Burma and as a great 
port of flic Indian Empire. 

M14PSV'' 
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I liave heard of the important schonios ot your Port Commi- 
sioners and of your Development Trust and of the many im¬ 
provements you have in view. I congratulate tliese important 
bodies on tlieir combined efforts for the progress of Rangoon 
and I look forward to gaining an insight during my visit into 
the works they have under contemplation. The Development 
Trust, I understand, liavo been fortunate in the foresight of 
their precursors ; and I am interc.sted to hear that the city is 
still expanding on an ordered scheme of town-planning laid 
down for it seventy years ago. 

Burma is travelling along the new road of the reformed 
constitution : arid I wish her all succe.ss on her journey. She 
has a well-tried, understanding and sympatlictic friend and 
one who knows the road, in His Excellency Sir hlarcourt Butler, 
Jier Governor, to lead her on the way. IJis great experience 
and sound judgment will be of the utmost value at this import- 
tant period of her liistory. 

Gentlemen, you are to be envied in tlie interests and respon¬ 
sibilities which fall to your lot in tlu; care of the future; of your 
important city. It has boon gratifying to me to have met you 
to-day. I know wo shall take away most happy recollections 
from Rangoon. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEKOY’S'SPEECTI IN REPLY TO THE 
ADDPvESS PRESENTED BY THE R.4NG00N TRADES ASSO- 
CTATION ON THE 21ST DECEMBER 1923. 

His Excelloncy the Viceroy received an Address from the Rangoon 
Trades Association and replied in the following terms :—■ 

Gentlemen ,—T am deejiiy grateful to you for your kind hos¬ 
pitality and for giving me this opportunity of meeting promi¬ 
nent business men in Rangoon which I greatly value. 
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I find difficulty in replying to the very generous appre¬ 
ciation of myself and my career v/liicli. your Chairman lias 
expressed. Indeed I should have Ix'cn overcome with con¬ 
fusion liad ] not reflectcfl that tJic keen advocate i.s at tinica 
svvT.pt onwaid by his own eloquence and thus often over-colours 
his case. It is well that J am not fully po.sted with the 
details of ycur Chairman’s career, for 1 am thus deprived of 
the o])portuaity of returning Ids generon.s words in kind and 
drawing upon iny nautical oxjicricncv' in tlie lireczy manner 
characteristic of him. As it is I must content my.self with 
thanking him and with adding that the I.langoon IVadcs 
.Association have given .strong evidence of capacity for suitable 
selection by clioo.sing him for tlie third time to occupy the 
cliair at llRir aauual dinner. 

Before I came to India a.s \’iccroy Burma was little more 
th.an a name to mo. though a name associated with pleasant 
visions. For when I thought of Burma 1 thought of Pagodas, 
of rice, teak and bamboes, of wiki clepbants and bison, and of 
silk, cigars and oil. I bad lieard of the charm of the Burmese 
and of their happy outlook in life. I know the Irrawady was 
a river ; but my ideas were vague about the Shan States and 
the Arakancse. 

Since I l ave been in India I have bad more time to study 
tlic question. 1 have been able t.(.> give the component parts 
truer valuc.s and more accurate placc.s and to piece together 
tliesc and ot her feature.s in a jiicturu. My education in things 
Burman has boon advanced by the advantage of c.onver.sati()iJ3 
about Burma with your jircseiit (lovornor and your late Lic'.u- 
tcnant-t.lovcrnor ; I have also met tlioae. who ropresented 
Burma from time to time in the Central Lcgi.slaturo. I look 
to my prcsc .:it visit lo as-sist me to capture in part at; least the 
final and coiTcci, perspective, and lo ajiprociate Burma from 
the right angle of view. 
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I say “ appreciate ” purposely because I am confident 
that Burma has a great future before it. No one can study 
the history of the rapid and unprecedented progress of this city 
of Rangoon, where the products of Burma find their outlet or 
reflect on its continuous growth in prosperity without being 
deeply impressed with the steady expansion in the development 
of the natural resources of the Province ; and I believe this 
development has come to slay and to increase; vast resources 
still await exploration and all conditions point to a period 
of even more rapid advance and greater material welfare for 
the Province in the future. 

To achieve this progress sustained elTort will be needed, 
Knowledge and forethought will be called into action if it i.s 
to proceed on the right line.s. The course for each scheme of 
expansion will require to be marked out with tlic greatest 
care and deliberation. Capital will have to be atti'actod and 
its flow directed into the most piroductive channels. The 
closest co-operation between the administration of the Pro¬ 
vince and those concerned in production or in the disposal of 
the products of the country must be secured, 

I am confident that the required energy and skill will bo 
forthcoming in Burma itself. As regards capital Government 
is fortunate in possessing the nest egg of rice control profits 
which, I understand, amounts to more than a crore of rupees. 
I know that you may rely on your Governor, His Excellency 
Sir Harcourt Butler, for wise guidance in the use of this capital 
in the best interests of the welfare of the Province. I think 
the success of the Rangoon Corporation’s recent loan proves, 
that there is a public with a linn faith in Burma’s future ; 
and there should be no difficulty, if sound schemes are placed 
before the public, of procuring further means of development 
from the same sources either for public bodies or for private 
enterprise. 
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I have said there should be co-operation between the pro¬ 
ducer, the ooioniercial man and the Government, and 1 am 
confident that you will find that the latter are always r(!ady to 
keep in touch and jiay deference to the view's of the two former 
classes. A very real opportunity has been given by the re¬ 
forms of directly expressing the views of those important 
classes and of influencing the actions of the administration by 
their opiniens : It is an opportunity which none should 
neglect. Tliere are no classes more directly concerned in the 
results of the administration than the two to which I have re¬ 
ferred. There is a temptation fur ihc practical man innnersed 
in practical work and allains to leav'c politics to others. .Ife 
is inclined to the view that time spent in politics is time 
wasted for the liusinoss man. I have no hesitation in stating 
that ho is mistaken. It is certainly the wrong view if regard¬ 
ed from bro-rd (ionsidcrations of the general welfare of the 
country. I believe that cvoii from the narrow aspect of self- 
interest also it is erroneous. I have been gratified to mark 
the ver}' keen interest now taken in the work of the Legisla¬ 
tures in India by Coinmereiai Chambers, by the European Asso¬ 
ciation, by Landowners’ A.s.sociations, by Mining Federations 
and other h-jdies of thi.s nature. Some of these bodies, wdiile 
not inimical to the reforms in anyw'ay, wore not at the outset 
eager to take a direct and active part. This position has now 
however changed, and the keen interest displayed by these 
bodies 1 as added a wealth of experience, sound criticism and 
constructive suggestion to the debates of I^egislativc bodies 
in India. I trust these excellent traditions will he maintained 
and flourish. If not, Government will lose the benefit of the 
ojunion of the communities of the greatest importance to the 
welfare of the country and herein lies the essence of repre¬ 
sentative institutions. The devisers of the constitution have 
afforded the opportunities: it is for the communities to make 
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use of tlicm. It is in the expression of opinion of all classes 
including the commercial community that wc must look for 
that more complete self-expression of India and Burma which 
is their ultimate aim and aspiration. Here in Burma you are 
comparatively at the outset of your voyage on the sea of 
Reforms which is lo carry you to the harbour of sclf-govcin- 
nient in the 1 mperial ocean. You have not yet jjroceeded far on 
the voyage : but you have had a good send off and you are es¬ 
pecially fortunate, in my judgment, in having at the head a 
Governor so well tried and well equipped as Sir Ilarcourt 
Butler with his great knowledge of affairs and wide understand¬ 
ing and sympathetic outlook on life. I fervently trust tha,t 
the future of Burma will be ns happy and prosperous as her 
greatest lovers would desire and that as time progresses and 
development extends she will shed even greater lustre as a 
most precious jewel in tlie diadem of Jhnpire. 


HIS EXCELLEYOY TflE VICEHOY'S SPEECH IN llEPLY TC THE 
ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE M UNICIPAL COMMITTEE OE 
MANDALAY. 


His Excellency the Vicorny t-cccIvocI an Address of Wcicorao from tlie 
Municipal Oominittce of Mandalay and replied as follows :— 

Gentlemen, 1 am deeply grateful to you, the Mcmbcre of 
the Mandalay Municipal Committee, for the cordial welcome 
you have extended to Her Excellency and myself and for the 
very kind expressions in which you have alluded to me. Let 
me assure you that we arc both delighted to find ourselves in 
Mandalay and to have this opportunity of visiting Upper Burma 
and of meeting the representatives of its jioopic. 
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Upper Burma maizes a speoial app(!al to me on account of 
its historical and religious associations. My iJiouglits travel 
back to the dynasty which for ten (;cnturie,s itiaintained its 
administration in this country. The art and design of its palaces 
carries rue in rei;rospect to even a more remote period and 
evokes memories of those ancient palaces of Asoka’s dynasty, 
reminiscent of the glories of Susa, Ikuscspolis and Babylon, 
which deliglited the ancient Greek travellers to the East 
with their splendours. It vv^as in this country also tliat thn 
Buddhist rrligion when driven from India, found a refuge 
and a hotr\c ; and the ptsoplc of Up|i(u Burma may treasure 
with pride as their permanent contribution to the history of 
humanity the great part ]>layed by them in the preservation 
of a religion, wliich claiiiiKa larger number of followers among 
the human race than any other. 

By the new constitution your Committee has been entrusted 
with wide rcspotrsibilities and w'dl-dolined powers. I trust 
these may be wisely used for the welfare of Mandalay. They 
offer a spleixdid field for your activities. Not only have you 
to provide for the wudl-boing and health of tlie citizens of 
Mandalay itself, but it sliouhl also be your pride and privilege to 
display high standards of elliciency to those who come to visit 
tills premier city of Upper Burma. Further you have within 
the limits of Municipal administraliou an c.xceptional oppor- 
tunit}' for the exercise of that sense of rc.S2K)nsibility and that 
cajracity to co-op)eratc in harmony for the common weal 
which is lire (;ssoncc of true re^rrcseiitativo in titutions in the 
larger’ corstitutioiral siriiere. 

Local self-governnrcnt is the practice ground for the tost 
of those ciiialities which fit a jjcoirlo to take part in the general 
administration of the country. It is the nursery of political 
capacity. 
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Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address. We look 
forward to our closer acquaintance with the people of Mandalay 
and with the charm and beauty of the city with eager antici¬ 
pation. 

It is with deep regret that I reluctantly decided to abandon 
my proposed visit to other parts of Burma. I am very sorry 
for the inconvenience that may be caused by the change in 
plans ; and I would ask those who may possibly be disappointed, 
as I undoubtedly am, to bear in mind that the distance from 
the seat of Government is great and the demands of public 
business upon the Viceroy cannot bo calculated in advance 
with any certainty ; various matters connected with the ad¬ 
ministration now require my presence at Delhi and it therefore 
becomes my duty to repair thither immediately after the close 
of my visit to your city instead of realizing the much anticipat¬ 
ed pleasure of Her Excellency and myself, of forming a more 
extended acquaintance wii,h the country districts and tlie chief 
river of Burma. Notwdth.standing this acute disappointment I 
feel assured we shall take away pleasurable memories of Man¬ 
dalay which will long remain with us. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S .SPEECH IN REPT.Y TO THE 
ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE ACRA 
COLLEGE, AGRA. 

In connection 'vith the Agra College centenary celebrationa Hia 
Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by Her Excellency the Countess 
ol Reading, visited the Oollogo and opened the Moston Hall, the INiarria 
physios Block and the Bishambhar Nath Hostel. 

In reply to the address presented to him by the Trustees ol the Agra 
College, Hia E.rccllsnoy saidi—■ 

Gentlemen ,—It is a source of pleasure to mo to have this 
opportunity of visiting the Agra College and of b(.'ing associated 
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with ceremonies which will extend the field of its labours and 
increase its capacity for useful activity. My visit also comes 
•at an auspicious time when the Agra College has just completed 
a century of its existence as a College and can look back with 
pride over a long record of fine educational work. 

I wish to congratulate those who have been and who are 
istill associated with the management and with the direction 
of studies in the College and the past and present alumni on 
the reputation the college has won and on the good tradition 
which has been established. 

There is nothing more greatly to be coveted and there is 
nothing more difficult to create and maintain than a noble 
tradition. The passage of many years and the work of many 
men go to its making. Its growth depends on the continuous 
infusion of the right spirit and true enthusiasm. It is inspired 
by good intentions. Itgainsstrength from achievements. It 
flourishes by overcoming difficulties, by resolving perplexities 
and by facing disappointments. There is no easy path and 
no short cut to a noble tradition. 

All these stages have had their place in the history of the 
Agra College ; and it must be a cause of lively satisfaction 
to those associated with the College both in the present and 
in the past to find it flourishing with unimpaired vigour after 
a life of a hundred years and to sec it alike the j)ride of this 
historic city and of its professors and students. 

Many of the latter are now taking their part in public afl'airs 
in India directly assisting in the administration or working 
for the welfare of the people in India in other spheres. Among 
them it is a pleasure to meet again to day Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru who has been closely associated with my Goverameni 
a B a valued member of my Executive Council and has subse 
MUPSV 
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quently rendered conspicuous service to India in the Imperial 
Conference. I join with you in regretting the death of Raja 
Permanand who was Minister of these Provinces in charge of 
Education and whose father played a prominenet part in fur¬ 
thering the interests of this College, 

Your College is to be envied in the wealth of historical, 
artistic and literary associations which surround it at Agra. 
This was the ancient seat of the Lodi Kings ; it was here also 
that Akbar built his Capital and laid the foundations of the 
great imperial system of the Moguls. Around you are the his¬ 
toric buildings which a succession of Emperors, Akbar, Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, have embellished with the triumphs of Hindu 
and Moslem artistic skill. The peerless Taj, in which the high¬ 
est expression of the genius of the architect is wedded to most 
delicate skill of the j eweller, inspires your studies with the ideal 
of perfection. It was in Agra that Abdul Fazl, the historian 
of Akbar and Faizi, the great poet, were born. Ghalib also 
dwelt here. I can conceive of no environment more congenial 
to study or more stimulating to intellectual activity. 

Before I close and proceed to take part of ceremonies to be 
performed, let me thank the Trustees for the very kind expres* 
sionsin which they have ref erred to me ; I wish the College all 
success. May the decades as they come ever find it strong to 
perform its beneficent purpose, true to its ideals and traditions 
and with an ever-growing influence and reputation in the city 
of Agra and in these Provinces. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE OPENING 
OP THE SECOND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AT THE 
COUNCIL CHAMBER, DELHI. 

Gentlemen ,—When I last addressed you, the Members of 
the Indian Legislature, the last Session of the first Legislative 
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Assembly w as at its close. A new Legislative Assembly has 
since been constituted; and the Members of the Council 
of State and of the Assembly are now about to enter upon the 
labours of the Delhi Session, to face new responsibilities and 
to strive to solve fresh problems in the best interests of 
India. 

Let me in the first place extend a welcome to all the 
Members. I see many who have already notable achievements 
to their credit in the annals of the Indian Legislature. They 
need no special word of welcome and encouragement from 
me because they are aware of the high regard I entertain for 
their aervioes ; and in my address of last July, I set forth my 
view of the supremo importance of their work to the develop¬ 
ment of self-governing institutions in India and of the great 
value of tihe influence and traditions established by them. 
I mis.s, with regret, from this assemblage the faces of others 
(of the same fold) who had rendered yeoman service to the 
cause of constitutional progress. I see many new Members 
before me, I wish them w'clcome and shall watch their work 
in their new environment with keen interest. In their new 
respousibilities they will find the fullest opportunity for the 
display ol the highest patriotism and for the noblest work for 
the servic e of India. 

Before I pass to review the work before the Legislature 
and the iatornal affairs of India, let me dwell on a few ques¬ 
tions of i iiportanoc oustidc India, but clo.sely affecting her 
welfare. Progre.ss towards economic recuperation in Europe 
proceeds but slowly and the reaction of commercial dislocation 
still affoct.s India together with the rest of the world. Never¬ 
theless, ’/here are indications of activity and trade revival in 
India ; and there is good ground for hope that her period of 
convalescence will be more brief in duration and marked by 
more rajud and steady advance to strength than elsewhere. 
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A Treaty was signed with Turkey at Lausanne in July 
last and its ratification by the signatory powers at an early 
date is anticipated. Tension has been relieved in the Middle 
East; and the Treaty has been welcomed by responsible Indian 
Muslim opinion as affording a solution to many problems 
exercising their minds. 

On the Northern boundary of India the traditions of amity 
subsisting for a century past with her neighbour Nepal, have 
found a happy issue in a Treaty signed at Khatmandu in 
December last which is a legitimate cause of satisfaction t& 
both the parties. 

Beyond the North-West Frontier, India has another 
neighbour closely connected with her. The relations of India 
with the Kingdom of Afghanistan are conducted by Hi» 
Majesty’s Government and, as you are aware, a treaty of 
neighbourly relations exists between the two Governments. 

I have read assertions recently in the press that these 
relations have been strained. There have been allegations on 
the one hand of the entertainment of aggressive feelings 
towards Afghanistan by His Majesty’s Government and on 
the other hand of an unreasonable attitude on the part of that 
country. Our relations with Afghanistan, as I have said, are 
in the charge of His Majesty’s Government. But there has 
been speculation in the Indian press regarding these rumours, 
and consideration.s of propinquity and past intimate associa¬ 
tions evoke a warm solicitude in India for the welfare of 
Afghanistan and for the maintenance of relations of amity. 
It is right in order to remove misconception in India that 
I should state that these rumours as to the alleged intention 
of His Majc.sty’s Government and the alleged attitude of the 
Afghan Government are without foundation. 
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Certain questions have however been under discussion 
between His Majesty’s Government and Afghanistan. Thofe 
discussions are now nearing a satisfactory solution. The dis¬ 
cussions had their origin in outrages notably those at Barshore 
and Spinchilla committed on our frontier by Wazirs domiciled 
in Afghanistan. They were complicated by the execution of 
these outrag(!S from a base in Afghanistan and by the removal 
of loot to Afghan territory. In some cases also the perpetra¬ 
tors were deserters from British Indian militia units who had 
found employment in Afghanistan. The raids wore serious in 
their results. In addition to private losses, four British 
officers and 81 Indian Sepoys of our regular and militia Indian 
units lost their lives. Subsequent to these events, two 
Afghan subjects murdered two unarmed British officers near 
Landi Kotal xnd tied to Afghansitau where they were arrested 
by the order of their Government, but later escaped frem 
custody. Meanwhile the members of the Kohat gang, who 
were not Afghan 'subjects, the men who had murdered 
Mrs. Ellis and abducted her daughter, made good their escape 
to Afghan territory. 

In reply to the vigorous representations made by the 
British Go^/ernment, the Afghan Government admitted 
its obligations, furnished ample assurances and took action 
to impliment them. Its actiwi at first how-evor proved 
abortive. T'he lives of British Frontier officers and th.e 
security of British Indian subjects depended upon the fulfil¬ 
ment of these assurances. But on our side Ilis Majesty’s 
Minister exercised patience and forbearance, as ho was aware 
that the difficulties of the Afghan Government in securing 
effective results were greater than can generally be realised. 

Before the close of the year his representations w^ere suc¬ 
cessful ; the outrages to which I have made allusion were 
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completely liquidated. During the present month the active 
steps taken by the Government of Afghanistan, after inviting 
the co-operation of our officers, have ended in the rounding 
up of the Kohat gang, who are in process of transportation 
to Turkestan. During the last few days Afghan troops have 
come in contact with tho men charged with the Landi Kotal 
murders and in the encounter one of them named Ardali 
has been killed, though the other Daud Shah has effected 
his escape. Information has also been received that the 
militia deserters above-mentioned have been dismissed from 
Afghan service. As delicate negotiations were in progress 
you will realise that it was not possible to make a statement 
about these developments at an earlier date. 

Of the other murderous outrages committed on our 
frontier, in one case suspicion fortified by constructive evidence 
points to members of the Kohat gang having been among the 
perpetrators of the murders at Paraohinar, while the murder 
of Major Finnis and of the two Indians accompanying him is 
still under invetsigation. Two of those implicated in the crime 
have been arrested and every attempt is being made to bring 
those responsible for the outrage to account. 

Before I close my observations regarding the position of 
affairs on our Frontiers, let me acquaint you with the pro¬ 
gress achieved in the solution of the problem of Waziristan. 
We have continued to pursue the policy adopted by us after 
most careful consideration and with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Government. We occupy a dominating position at 
Razmak in the country of the Utmanzai Wazirs with our 
regular troops at the request of the Wazirs thcniBelvcs. A 
circular road more than 70 miles in length, running from Idah 
in the Tochi past Razmak and through Mahsud country to 
Jandola, has been efficiently constructed in a short space of 
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time. A second road fringing the Mahsud country on the 
south-east is under construction from Jandola to Serwekai. 
These roads have been constructed in the main by the tribes. 
They are protected throughout the greater part of their length 
only by irregular forces—scouts and locally recruited Khassa- 
dars ; and under their protection they are beginning to carry 
the trade of f.he country and to exercise the civilising and 
pacific influences which are the special and beneficent charac¬ 
teristics of a road policy. Except for a few technical troops, 
there are now no regular troops in Mahsud country. Military 
expenditure baa been steadily reduced; and more settled 
conditions on the border offer good prospects of a more than 
temporary success for our policy. We should be unduly 
sanguine if we declared that our difficulties are at an end. 
Nevertheless in our judgment, arrived at after much investi¬ 
gation and deliberation, this policy spells the best hope for 
progressive improvement in the future. 

You will remember that when I last addressed the Legisla¬ 
ture, the position of Indians in the Empire was a cause of 
serious concern to me and my Government no less than to 
Indian opinion generally. Since then, except in directions 
to which I shall subsequently refer, the results of the labours 
of the Secretary of State, the Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sa])ru at the Imperial Conference have undoubt¬ 
edly improved the situation. The Premiers of four Dominions 
have shown deep sympathy and expressed their earnest desire 
to remove t he disabilities affecting Indians. There is good 
ground for liopc that the attainment of a .solution acceptable 
to India is only a matter of comparatively short time, except 
possibly in the case of Canada where there are some special 
difficulties. India most cordially appreciates their sym¬ 
pathy and encouragement; and I speak for India when I say 
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that this recognition of India’s position in the Empire is the 
source of high satisfaction to her. 

The position in South Africa, however, is different. The 
Union Government has reaffirmed its unwillingness to adopt 
the attitude of the other Dominions ; and in addition proposals 
for legislation which are expected in practice to affect Indians 
adversely have been brought forward. The Natal Township 
Franchise Amending Act, vetoed on previous occasions by 
the Governor-General of South Africa in Council, has again 
been passed in the Natal Legislative Council; and a Class 
Areas Bill has been published by the Union Government. 
Vigorous representations have been made, by my Govern¬ 
ment which, we trust, will have success in regard to the Town¬ 
ship Act. The Union Government have given an assurance 
that it is their desire and intention to apply the measure, the 
Class Areas Bill, if it becomes law, in a spirit of fairness to the 
interests and reasonable requirements of Indians. My Gov¬ 
ernment, however, whilst welcoming the assurance, cannot 
rest satisfied with this position; and we shall continue our 
efforts to persuade the Union Government to incline to out 
view. We arc aware of the strength of public opinion in 
India upon this subject and shall strive to give effect to it by 
all legitimate means within our powers. 

The position as regards the Crown Colonies has materially 
changed owing to the acceptance of the proposal for a Crown 
Colonies Committee to be appointed by my Government which 
will confer with the Colonial Office on all pending questions 
including Kenya. 

The late Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has promised that 
there shall be full consultation and discussion between the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Committee appoint- 
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ed by the Qovi;rnment of India upon all questions affecting 
British Indians domiciled in British Colonies, Protectorates 
and Mandated territories. 1 hope for nothing but benefit from 
these discu.ssioDs ; and we shall gratefully tiikc the fullest ad¬ 
vantage of the opjrortunity offered. 

As regards Kenya the views of ray Covernimmt were ex¬ 
plained at lengt h by me in ray last address to the Legislature 
and formed the .subject of a resolution isstied by my Govern- 
niont in Augu.>^t last. While acknowledging the ditlieulties 
of the issues and the great care and attention Iii.s Majesty’s 
Government devoted to India’s ehiiins, we did irot conceal 
our feelings of disa])p<)intment at the result; and we reserved 
tiro right to make further representations, with a view to re¬ 
opening these decisions, when a legititnate opportunity oilers. 

At the Imperial Conference His Majesty’s Government 
have given an assurance that, while they can offer no prospect 
of the decisions being modified—“ Careful attention will be 
given to such representations as the Committee appointed 
by the Government of India may desire to make to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies This assurance gives us the 
opportunity we have been seeking and is a substantial gain. 
Following upon the daoisions, statutory action has been taken 
as regards the Franchise question in Kenya. The Kenya 
Government has treated Indians on the same lines as 
Europeans and granted adult suffrage. Given communal 
Franchise, this method of working may be accepted, and it 
has now become law'. It is open to x)nr Committee, however, 
subsequently to make representations setting forth our con¬ 
tention that there are grounds for an inci'case in the nmnl er 
of seats to Indians and that in our view all voters should be 
registered on a common olectoral roll. We shall contim.e -to 

1 i TJCJir 
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■press our \uews by means of the oonstitutional oliannol opened 
to us by the assuranoe of His Majesty’s CTOvernmeiit. 

As regards immigration, the decision of His Majesty’s 
Ooverninent was stated in the ^yhite Paper in the terms of a 
general principle only ; and His Majesty’s Government issued 
in addition an instruction to tlio Governor of Kenya to “ ex¬ 
plore the matter further on his return to the Colony and in 
concert with the Governor of Uganda to submit ])roposals to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonics for giving effect to that 
amount of control of immigration which the economic interests 
of the Natives of both dependencies require 

When wo received a copy of the Ordinance, which had been 
drafted by tlio Governments of Kenya and Uganda and sub¬ 
mitted to the Imperial Government, we took immediate steps 
to urge the postponement of theintroduction and consideration 
of tlie Bill until the Government of India were able fully to 
present their objections; at the same time we strongly pressed 
that the Colonies Committee appointed by the Government 
of India should also have an opportunity of examining the 
question of the restrictions, on immigration embodied irr the 
Bill. These rcjn'oscutation.'? were accompanied by a prelimi¬ 
nary statement of our objections to the provisions of the Bill. 
We received in re])ly an assurance by telegram from Lord 
Peel, the Secretary of State, that the introduction of the Bill 
had been postponed at the instaiuie of the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, the Secretary of State for the Colonies. IIi.s Majesty^’s 
present Government have now informed me that the late Sec¬ 
retary of State for the Colonies found the Ordinance unsatis¬ 
factory and returned it to East Africa to bo redrafted. At 
the same time he called nj)on the Government of Kenya for 
certain information regarding immigration and for an expla- 
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natory statement respecting the method proposed for the ad¬ 
ministration oi immigration nieusuies. 

His Ml jest,'’s present Minister for the Colonics •nil! awr.it 
the reply to these enquiries and the revifod draft of tl.c Cr 
dinaiicc and ’vill be guiderl by further infoin-.ation received 
when these documents are before him. Meanwhile he has gi^ cn 
me an assurance that ample opportunity will he afTorded to 
my Government to ex{iiej.s their views, and that he will give 
his oarm-st attention to any nqnei eutalions wliieb the Colo- 
uics Ooinmit<(!c appoint(j<l by the Govenuiicnt of India may 
drsirc to. make regarding the measure whether in the form of 
a Bill or of an enacted Ordinance. 

1 desire to c.vprcss my deep obligations to the late aird to 
the present f^e<!iotary of State for the Colonies for the con¬ 
sideration given to th<j repittscntations of my Government 
whicli have received the continuous supj;ort of Lord Peel and 
his successor. The steps token are stniiig testinteny to the 
sense of justice and fairneits with whicli llis Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment have been animated in dealing with the proposals.- 

As regards events in india, the two murderous outrages 
which have Tci-.ently ocumued in Beii;'.i,l have caiTrcd as deep 
concern to my Govenunent a.-; they have excsilcd reprcba(i< n 
and abhorrence in the minds of all good citizens of every 
commiinh) r. It is the primary duly of Chivornment to vindicate 
the law a gainst such outrag<!S and to bring their peryictra- 
tors to justice ; and my (iovemmont is entitled to look for 
the morn support aTirl active eo-oporation of all reotions of 
the publi'.' in tiic task. Wo owe to the families of those W’ho 
have bee i vletims our deep and fxwpoctful sv'nrpathy, but we 
have au even wider duty—the d'lty to safeguard others from 
similar e daiuity. M)-Govoinnieiit havt! for reme time boon 
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aware of tlie existence of conspiracies having as their ob¬ 
ject tlie assassination of public servants with conomunist 
agencies directed by organisations outside India, It was 
out of question to jrermit these sinister designs to advance 
on their way to results that no process of law can remedy. 
Our otlicers, on whom devolve the dangerous task of the 
prevention and detection of crime, must look to us for at 
least that measure of safety, so far gis the law can give it, 
which their own services secure to tlie public. Punishment 
in cases of outrages of this nature is not an efficient substi¬ 
tute for prevention. It became necessary to take steps 
to confine certain of the persona concerned in these conspira¬ 
cies under the provisions of Regulation III of 1818. The ne¬ 
cessity for these measures has recently received tragic con¬ 
firmation in the murder of Mr. Day and the injuries to three 
Indians who attempted to stop the flight of his assailant. I 
trust that these steps to combat an evil which not only des¬ 
troys innocent lives but is a menace to socsiety as a whole and 
a grave obstacle to political progress, will command the ap¬ 
proval of all those to whom security and progress are objects 
of vital and common concern. 

Need I assert that it was only with the greatest reluctance 
that I assented to the use of these measures for the protection 
of the public and in the public interest. I am firmly impressed 
by the consideration, that it is essential strictly to confine these 
special atrd extraordinary mea.suros to extreme cases of eraer- 
geiioy ; and I fully appreciate and .sympathise with the views 
of those who wish to protect the liberty of the subject with 
strict cx.actitude. In these day.s the strong light of publicity, 
b )th i.n the Legislatures and the Press, is brought to bear upon 
■iic use of emorgenoy measures of this character ; and this in 
1 1 Sell II ct,s as a s afoguard against their abase. Before any action 
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is fcalcen, I and my Government submit tliese cases to a sem- 
pnlously earcfi:il examination. If we decide that a case for 
arrest has been established and no other course is possible, 
in view of the serious character of the etnergenoy, a warrant 
i.s is.suod. After tlie arrests in Bengal were made, as you.are 
aware, all the documents and evidence relating to each indi¬ 
vidual iuwo been jdaeed before two Judges* of the High Court 
for the pui'po.'C of thoroughly sifting the material on which 
action Was tahen, of submitting it to the technical tests of ju¬ 
dicial knowledge ami experienee and of framing recommen¬ 
dations regarding each case. I shall myself re-examine the 
case of each man concerned with the greatest care in the 
light of the recommendations of the Judges in each case 
and with the as8i.stanoe of their detailed scrutiny of the 
evidence and the documents. In this manner the greatest 
pa^isible ])rooautions will be exercised to secure that no indi¬ 
vidual shall run the risk of suHering injustice because of the 
gravity of a situation ; and hie right to an impartial investi¬ 
gation of a charge will never be imporilled by the immediate 
necessity for measures of prevention. 

I attach groat importance to the labours of two Committees 
at present engaged in the e.xamiuation of certain aspects of the 
a.dminiatrationoftholaw. The first, which has hoendealing 
with the subject of the Bar in India, is rc.afdiing tho caticlusicn 
oi’itslabouns. The general question of thecreation of an Indian 
Bar and sp ecial features of the varying sy.stoinf’. in different 
I'rovim e.s in India regulating t!ie appadnliLciit, piactioe and 
firivilegos of Advocates and Vakils attraotod considerable 
iatero.st among the members of the late ABsembly and were 

* rib Exceili-ncy sub^eqir'iUIy aiUliorr wl lli.-'lloii’hle Mejiibfir to make- 
B atatemont in Ibo As.‘f.mbly that he had u ed tho wotda “ of the High 
Court " hy in idverteiice end Ih.it wh it he vviUied to convey ivas that th® 
docuoio it 1 ai d evidence h. d been jil.eed beloic two judicial olficota. 
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the subject of a number of private Bills, Kesolutions and ques¬ 
tions. The whole problem has now been examined by an ex¬ 
pert and representative committee; and their recommendations 
will be of special interest. 

The second Committee is entering upon the task of the 
examination of cjvil judicial procedure with a view to increas¬ 
ing the efficiency of the machinery, and in particular of 
expediting the technical processes for arriving at the final 
decision in civil suits and for securing to the successful liti¬ 
gant the fruits of his decree. Hoproach for delay in these 
■operations has been levelled at our administration ; it is essen¬ 
tial that for ends of justiec and efficiency all causes for orlticism 
should be removed. Any improvement, which it may be 
Ifound possible to effect, will, I need .scarcely point out, bo of 
the greate.st value to all litigants and as regards commercial 
cases will have reactions of importance on the general com¬ 
mercial and industrial pro,sperity of India. 

Another question of first iinportanco connected with 
the administration is the problem of retromdiment. Though 
less than a year has passed .since Lord Inchcape pre- 
.sonted the report of his Gorarnitteo, I am gl; d inform you 
that most of the recommendations of that Goinmittco have 
already been carried into elTect; and the great benefit of 
reduction of expenditure will again be patent wlum the Imd- 
gob ooine.s under di.scusaion in the Lcgi.slature. Con.sideririg 
the far ro.aohiiig nature of the changes involved by the nc- 
commendations, the expedition with which th.oy have been 
put into effect is to be commended. As you are aware 
the reduction of troops as recommended by my Government 
on the basi,s of the report of Lord Inclicape’s Committee wa,s 
-acGcptod in full by His Majesty’.s Government .save in re.speot 
'of the British, cavalry regiments. As regards those rogimciiis 
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Hia ’Mijeat.y’s (Jovornment agreed to witlidraw two, but not 
the tliird ; as a result of discussion however His Majesty's 
(lovernment have agreed to pay £75,000 annually as a contri¬ 
bution for the maintenance of the third regiment for a period 
of two years. At the end of that time, if the military situa¬ 
tion is still un;;hanged, it will be open to my Government to 
raise again the question of the retention of the third cavalry 
regiment. 

In addre.ssing my.self to the internal affairs of India I would 
remind you that a change of Government ha.s happened in 
England within the last few day.s. In consequence, ordinary 
courtesy and also constitutional propriety render it incum¬ 
bent upon me to refrain from some observations upon Indian 
affairs I should otherwise be tempted to make, until there 
has been opportunity for discussion with the new Secretary of 
State and His Majesty’s Government. If therefore,—con¬ 
trary to your expectation—I do not express myself upon some 
matters, you will understand the reason. But it need not 
prevent my making some reference to the lief onus and the 
work before the Legislature. 

With the institution of a Legislative Couneil in Coorg and 
the grant o‘; representation in the As.sembly to Ajracre-Mer- 
wara, the reformed constitution has become an integral part 
of the institutions in the smalle.st administrative units iir this 
country. The attendance at Iho polls and the close contests 
between candidates during the recent Election demonstrate 
the imireasing interest wdtich tlje system claims from the 
Electorate and the country at large. Within the walls of 
the Council Chambers parliamentary traditions have logun 
to be established. Eopresentative institutior's are being 
built up on a firm ba.sis. The people of India are taking 
a share ia tire maintenance and activities of government 
whic'i stands—as all civilised admiiiistration.s mr;st stand 
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—for security against external aggression, for internal 
security by the maintenance of the law and the preserva¬ 
tion of order, for the protection of the rights and liberties 
of individual citizens of every class and creed, for the deve¬ 
lopment of the material and political welfare of the country 
and for ordered continuity of progress. 

As you are aware, the policy of the Reforms in India was 
introduced with the approval of all political parties in England 
and all stand committed to it as the fundamental policy in 
relation to India of Ilis Majesty’s Government, however con¬ 
stituted, and apart from other political controversies which 
mark lines of division in Parliament. It is not uninstructive 
in this connection to pause for a moment and reflect upon the 
succession of Prime Ministers and of Governments that has 
taken place in England since I became Viceroy nearly throe 
years ago, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who has so recently at¬ 
tained his present exalted office, is the fourth Prime Minister 
with whom I have served during my period of office as Viceroy. 
None of these Governments has wavered one moment regard¬ 
ing the policy of the Reforms in India. Each in succession 
has immediately accepted the policy of the Reforms as the 
took'foundation of British policy in India. Governments may, 
and doubtless always will, vary as regards details of adminis¬ 
tration and may differ in opinion regarding the stages of pro¬ 
gression and period of advance ; but the cardinal policy of the 
Reforms remains the same for all. It is the policy of the 
British nation and not of any party. I commend these facts 
to the consideration of those—if there he any—who may still 
regard the promises held out as illusory and never to be ful¬ 
filled. 

I came to India charged wdth the solemn duty of carrying 
out tliose Reforms, inspired by the oa cn-e.st desire to make them 
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a success and iiobued with the linn determination to carry 
forward the coiicepbion along the road to further stages in its 
ultimate development. I have anxiously watched the con¬ 
solidation of the foundations. I have seen the first courses 
of the edifice of parliamentary institutions and traditions and 
I stand pledgor! to carry onward the erection of the structure 
and to continue the building in the full hope of its 
ultimate completion. But be it remembered that the suc¬ 
cessful issue of the Reforms cannot depend sf)lely upon the 
ijitentions and actions of His Majesty’s Government, or the 
Ahceroy, or the Government of India, or of all combined. 
The future must largely depend upon the people of India 
and the actions of the Legislature. 

A first stage was passed when the first Assembly was 
dissolved. My own a])preciation of the value of the achieve¬ 
ments of the first Legislative Assembly and of the Council 
of State was expressed in my prorogation speech. We have 
now entered upon a second stage by the election of the 
new Asseiiibly. I look and hope for continuity of the new^ 
Assembly of the same valuable tradition, lor continuity is 
an essential condition of well-ordered political progress. A 
considerable advance has been made on the road. Many 
diflieulties haco been successfully overcome and obstacles 
■surmounted hy the Legislature. DilTerences have occurred, 
but I am cor vinced that these have left no bitterness in 
their wake. Opinions varied but there was a common 
objective, tin advancement of India, To-day marks the 
opening of a new stage ; it chances to happen at a specially 
important moment and when the future actions of this 
Legislature will be fraught wfith the deejiest interest and sig¬ 
nificance to India. There is now a Government in England 
which niimbers among its members some of the most ardent 
supporters of f he Reforms and the most sympathetic friends of 
M14P.SV 
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India. Tliero is now a .spirit in India, if I a.in to credit all I read, 
whicli is bent upon destruction of the liefonns unless it immedi¬ 
ately attains that which it is impossible for any British Govern¬ 
ment to grant forth with, that is, complete Dominion self-gov¬ 
ernment. I am well aware that words are often used in the heat 
of political conflict which perhaps convey more than is really 
intended. Moreover, it is but natural that when faced with the 
responsibility of action there sliould be deeper reflection upon 
its true significance and probable consequences. I cannot 
foretell the future ; I do not know what it holds ; but I cannot 
conceal from you that the political situation in India in its 
constitutional asjreots causes me some anxiety for the future 
of the Reforms. I should be doing a disservice to India if I 
failed at this moment to give expression to my views formed 
not upon a hasty or cursory survey, but as the result of as 
profound study and reflection as I can bring to bear upon a 
subject of supreme interest to rue. In October last I soui den 
a note of warning which I must now rejieat in the friendliest 
spirit but with all gravity I spoke with the object of presenting 
the picture of the future, as I then saw it, to those in Ind'a 
who had not failed in their support of the Reforms policy, 
although they had on occasions felt bound to oppose the actions 
of Government. You may remember that I adverted to the 
pos.siblo prospect, according to the then indication of events, 
of a check, which I deplored, in the onward progres.s of the 
Reforms. The possibility of this check has come nearer to us, 
indeed it is in a degree already with us in some aspects, 
although it has not yet happened and, I devoutly tru.st, it 
will not happen in the Central Legislature. If the position 
should become more acute in the Provinces, the Local 
Governments may rely ujion my fulle.st support. I still 
wonder—as I wondered in October—what juirpose benefi¬ 
cial to India will be served by any course destined to 
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destroy the continuity ol progress in the Kolorni move¬ 
ment. No change in the constitution cun be effected by 
legitimate and jjeaceful methods save with the assent of the 
British Parliament, that is, the British people. The British 
Parliament has already set up the machinery now in operation 
for some time past. It is working with efficiency through 
well ordered processes towards the creation of responsible self- 
government. It is difficult to conceive that any responsible 
body of opinion can ignore the pin-poso it has in view, or can 
desire to check its creative activities and to risk the injury 
which must result to the fine fabric already in process of being 
woven upon its looms. Nevertheless, 1 gatlier that there is 
a disposition in vsouio quarters to beheve that the hands of the 
British Parliament can be. forced, and that a situation may be 
created whicn may impair the Beform.s and thus cause Parlia¬ 
ment to act contrary to their desire and better judgment. 
It may appear easy to impair and even to destroy and to re¬ 
create, Doubtless, destruction is always easier than construc¬ 
tion. Violent revolutions liave destroyed the institutions 
of nations. Meglect and a]»athy in otlier cases Jiave induced 
their decay and extinction; but 1 beg you to remember that 
when inllueuces of this nature have been set in motion, 
restoration and re-creation become infinitely more difficult and 
sometimes impossible. These influences make no appeal to 
the British projfle and the Britisli Parliament would emphati¬ 
cally repudiaT;e and reject them. Bather rest the real hopes 
of the eonsuimnation of India’s desires in the promise.s already 
made and in t ie intentions already manifested and to be mani¬ 
fested by that great cham])ion of liberties, the British Parlia¬ 
ment. As a d} voted friend of India, 1 am convinced that action 
based on reuseii and justice will alone prevail with the British 
people and will prove the only sate road to the ultimate goal 
to be attained. 1 feel sure that you will keep steadfastly in 
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mind in tlie course of the deliberations of this Session that the 
eyes of all friends of reform will be fixed upon the harvest which 
the Legislature will sow and reaji. It is of the greatest moment 
to India at this juncture that her elected representatives, in the 
responsibilities of their pre.sent position, should make a wise 
choice as regards the course they will pur,sue. I do not doubt 
that they are imbued by those ideals which have from the out¬ 
set inspired this Legislature and that they seek the welfare of 
India. I earnestly pray that calm judgment and a desire for 
mutual understanding and good-will may characterise this 
Session of the Legislature and may thus carry India further 
forward to the fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspira¬ 
tions. 


CEREMONY OP UNVEILING THE WAR MEMORIAL TO THE 
16th cavalry brigade ON 6th MARCH 1924 AT 
RAISINA, DELHI—WHEN PERPOBMING THIS CEREMONY 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY MADE THE FOLLOWING 
SPEECH: — 


No ceremony can make a closer appeal to me than that which 
I have been invited to perform to-day. The distinguished 
services of the officers and men of the IStli Imperial Service 
Cavalry Brigade in the Great War are justly treasured in the 
Indian States and by the units represented here as among their 
noblest and most sacred traditions; and we are assembled 
to give to posterity a memorial to preserve and enshrine for 
future generations the moving story of the gallantry and 
sacrifice of those members of this Brigade who laid down their 
lives for the Empire. 
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In compimy with the representatives of units who fought by 
tlieir side ani wlio shared witli tlieni the privations and dangers 
of long and arduous campaigns in foreign land.s far from their 
homes, I pay tribute to their memory. 

The expl;)its of the Ifrigade, the distinction they won, the 
leading part they played in tire protection of the highway from 
Britain to the East and in the route and capture of the opposing 
forces in Palestine are pages of first itnportance in the annals 
of the (Ireat War. Tiiey are of vivid interest as a record of 
human achievement and endeavour. There are few parallels 
in military history to tliu great advance movement, in which 
this Brigad(! took part, extending from the sea to the Hedjaz 
Ilailway and ending in complete success and vi(dory at Allepo. 
'This campaign talces a highly honoured place among the great 
achievements of the armies of the Empire ; and all praise is 
due to those who had a share in tlm successful issue of these 
operations. To their deeds this memorial wil stand as an 
enduring testimony. It marks also, by the sacrilices it recalls, 
the strengtii ol the ties of loyalty and devotion which bind the 
Indian Prii cos and their States and subjects to the person and 
throne of llis Majesty tiie King-Bmperor. It proclaims that 
.spirit of mutual trust, that high purpose, that sense of com¬ 
mon attacjiment and endeavour which animates tlie different 
unit.s of the Empire to work i.ogethcr for the common good of 
the Empirt as a whole and for the greater happine.s.s and peace 
of hiimanify. 

Beiorc I imveil the memorial, let me express my obligations 
to the Governtnents of Hyderabad, Mysore and .lodhpur for 
their niuniiiceuce in erecting this memorial at Delhi. It will 
recall in aider years the labours of the Indian States, in close 
co-operation and harmony with the Government of India, 
for the sorvioo of the Empire in the hour of her need. 
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I liavG listened to Dr. Gour’s address with very great interest. 
It is a source of deep satisfaction to me as well as to many of 
the friends of the Delhi University that the difficulties which 
have confronted the first year of its life have found Dr. Gour 
undaunted and have stimulated rather than sapped his energies 
in its interests. He has, I am glad to note, succeeded in com¬ 
municating his enthusiasm and activity on behalf of the Uni¬ 
versity to many others ; and 1 join him in grateful appreciation 
of the services of those gentlemen who have helped the Uni¬ 
versity with donations and endowments and who work unceas - 
ingly for its welfare and advancement. 

It is a good sign when old friends continue their interests 
and support; and 1 know that tlie interest of Sir Muhammad 
Shafi in the growth of the child in whose natal ceremonies 
he took so considerable a part and of Sir Narasimha Sarma 
and the officers of the Kducation Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is a great stimulus and source of enconragement 
to the University. 

I believe in continuous and steady progress. 1 am not dis¬ 
heartened if it is slow; it is all the more likely to be surely con¬ 
solidated. Dr. Gour has put before us a most enlightening state¬ 
ment of laudable growth in many directions and of increasing 
interest in the University and its work. He has also been care¬ 
ful to point out directions in which it is open to the University 
to expand and has given food for consideration as regards 
schemes for development and improvement. These will require 
examination; but this review will be of very great service in 
the final determination of lines of advance, of practical methods 
of perfecting the educational system of the University and of 
increasing its influence and power for good. 
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[ need scaicely tell you that I ahoukl welcome the institu¬ 
tion of a Jjaw Facully at tliw LTuiversity during the period of 
ofhee of rnyaelf, Sir Muhammad Sluiti and Dr. Gour. 

It is iiiit possif'le to say nu»re at this moment than that the 
indications ar(i that it will he established; but no definite 
statemenf can be made until the sti|iulated conditions aro ful¬ 
filled, which I trust will soon happen. 

I have, exjirossed a|ipreciii.fion of the University at work; 
and in tin; To irnaments rece)dlv conelmhal I had the opportu¬ 
nity also of feeing the llnivorsif y atyhiy. It is a source of 
satisfaction t(' me that it lias been arranged to give the students 
a share, in the University Training (Virps Scheme. I believe 
the. scheme to posses,s great potentialities and to offer a very 
valuable system of t raining which should make an appeal to the 
students as a wliohc 1 shall watch the genesis of the Corps 
with the kee lest interest. The training contemplated in the 
system provides a school of discipline, efficiency and of mental 
and physical alertness second to none. 

If Dr. Go ir in his address sounded any note of depression, 
it was on flu subject of finance. In view of the present lean¬ 
ness of our purse, we cannot deny that there aro ground.s for the 
yiessimisfic t ine of Dr. Goiir’s statement; but I find comfort 
in the thougfil; that the heroes of many famous epics and 
romances were sprung from what- are described as poor but 
honest parents. 

Financial stringency may delay the full attainment of the 
academi • ideals of the Delhi University. It may place some 
difficulties ir. their way. 11 may render the path to the desired 
end less easy to travel; but 1 do not believe that it can serious¬ 
ly imjiede or stifle their ultimate realisation. 
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It- is of supreme importance that among those connected 
with the University there should be no doubt about these ideals 
and that there should be no confusion regarding the aim in 
view. It is essential that the Members of the University should 
be united in the work to wliich they have put their hand; 
that they should see their object tdear before, them, shining like 
a guiding star, with a light, undimmed by the clouds of selfish 
motives or sectional schism. If they are truly convinced of 
the value of these ideals, if they strive without ceasing for their 
fulfilment with all the earnestness atv their command, theii' en¬ 
thusiasm by the sheer force of their own conviction will be 
communicated to otliers and create an .atmosphere of sujrport 
and sympathy which will purge the path of progress of half 
its difficulties. 

University education,: in my view, has a double aspect. 
It has an obvious influence for good in the case of the individual; 
but it has an even more supreme importance for the country as 
a whole. The Universities in India set the standards of national 
morals and character. A heavy responsibility has been laid 
upon them. It is their task not only lo disseminate knowledge 
and to provide the youth of India with a training for life, but 
they have a wider duty in their responsibility for the intellec¬ 
tual welfare of the people of India as a whole, lb is for them 
to strive to build and elevate character, to lift up tlui mind 
of the people to a higher intcllectuai plane and to sot ))uro 
s tandards of taste. Every people has soul. But whore higher 
education is undeveloped, the heart cannot express what it con¬ 
tains and the particular genius of a nation may remain dormant 
and devoid of true influence. By education in the right sen.se, 
however, thought is illumined and the mind of a people is equip¬ 
ped to give out the best qualities of its soul. 

The Universities arc the trustees of higher education. They 
are the guardians of its hall-mark. I'liey must jealously watch 
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that its excellence suli'ers no adulteration, and that those wlio 
desire it do not receix'e a. sluniov^ in place (d the. ixial siibstanei' 
They mast learlessly attiurk and expose worthlo.s.i .subs:itnt.':-; 
for higher efucation and nmint:i.iu uniiapairc;! the Iiigli esLi- 
niation in v'liicli their honour,s and d(;gr(H;,s .should he lield. 
Popularity is not dilheuit of attsiinineot; but a false popularity 
based on an iinitation of real .'ndiieveiinint is a cal.imitous heri¬ 
tage. Tinsel may gliitfU'; but it has no vubio a.s coniparei 
with gold. The volinuo of prodiicf ion w ill avail nothing if tho 
quality of the output falfs short of the he.,G standards. In my 
view these are the ideals to be kept heie.c u.s jji our conception 
of University work in relation to tlnetiiantry and tlio people as 
a whole. 

A.s regards the individual, I no.;d. not d iscu.s.s the many points 
at which a sound Univonsity training makes contact with the 
life of the individual. Nothing can compare in its. effect on 
t;})aracter w itli the itdlnenco of teacliitig, of environment and of 
iiiterchang(! of thought at the University in the ino.st itnpre.s- 
sionable period of a young man’s lihn JHi.s studies lead him, 
.into fields of knowledge iiitluirto unknown and untrodden by 
him ; the book of human rcse.‘U'(!h and eX|)Crienco opens ite 
pages to him. The secrets of the keenest ininds are revealed to 
him. He can follow step by stej) the lessons tliat the finest; 
intellects of the world have drawn from events and from pheno¬ 
mena. He can examine the process:',s of scientiliv discovery. 
The mysteries of cause and thit ccrttiintios of effect are made 
plain to him. Ho can trace tins dcliciite mental e.xerc’.so of 
reasoning by which theories and solnt.ioir-., once unknown but 
now widely accepted, were first estn behind. The pastures of 
literature and poetry arc free for h' u to wander in. Much of 
what he acquires in his studies, 'i; r(!tain.s throiigliout life as a 
permanent store of interest ami delight. It remains a resource 
from which no circumstance in his life hereafter can wholly 
MUPiiY 
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divorce him and which will continue to occupy and please hia 
mind at every age ; but even more importajit is tlio perma¬ 
nent effect of those studies on the mind itself. who have 

really tried to get the best out of Univensity teacliing, can leave 
their studies at the end of their academic career without secur¬ 
ing, it may be in a greater or it may be in a less degree, the 
quality of mental balance. Training will have stamped on the 
mind the danger of empirical a.ssumptions and of ill-consi¬ 
dered decisions. The student will ha. e learnt that in almost 
every case there are two sides to a question; there is morg 
than one view ; there are causes and there are effect.s ; there 
are reasons for action and against action ; there are possibili¬ 
ties of miscalculation and error; and until these different 
aspects have been calmly examined/and tested, it is unwise to 
arrive at a hasty conclusion. It is from this mental process 
that judgment is formed ; and it is by the e-xercise of judgment 
that citizens are enabled to woik in their lives for the progress 
and welfare of their country and for the increase of justice and 
peace among hiunanity. , Intemperate enthusiasms and un¬ 
reasoning prejudice have wrought enough havoc in the world. 
University education ha.s it.s noblest task in spre.iding abroar? 
the qualities of mental tolerance and balanced judgment whicli 
alone can check these disastrous tendencies. 

Of great importaf Ce likewise is the knowledge which stud¬ 
ents at the University acquire of value and use of words. The 
great influence of words and language on action is not always 
realised. Among the commonest features of experience are 
the unfortunate results flowing from the use of words inadequa¬ 
tely or obscurely expressing intention and thought. In¬ 
attention to the exact meaning and value of the written or the 
spoken word often causes even th(^ best concoi\-ed projects 
to miscarry. Language once used remains with all its power 
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for causiiij; misunderstauding or for harm. Tl.e hr.st impre.s- 
sioii it creat ,!s can never wholly be obliterated. No subse¬ 
quent enionciation can entirely correct or remove it.s effect. 
Scarcely less calamitous is the effect of e.vaggerated language, 
of using words of a value out of all proportion to the scale of 
thought to be expressed, of advance without cau.se into the 
region of superlatives for praise or blame, of distortion, by 
undue stre.ss in communication, of the proper complexion and 
exact force of thoughts. The logical result of habits of in¬ 
exactitude and hy[)erbole is that by the daily and habitual 
waste of tile treasury of words on unworthy objects no reseryfl- 
remains to give the proper value to a purpo.se of real magni¬ 
tude and importance. Arguments of value lose their force 
because the OTiter or s[ieaker, witliin the knowledge of those 
he addre.sse.s ha.« been in the habit of using no less cogent and 
highly (oloured phra.ses in regard to trivial and unworthy 
.subjects. It is given to few to attain eminence in style ; 
])crfect happine.ss of expression and clarity of form are rarely 
found ; but a University will hxse in re|mtation if its students 
cannot ordinarily take away from it the power to state a case 
without confusion and to put it with the requisite degree of 
empha.si.s ai d force and to .select words to suit the subject and 
not to oven olour or overhaul the phra.seology they employ. 
After some considerabl * experience in the World let me assert 
that clear, sensible and tciiiper.ite language fitted to tbe, cir 
cumstances of a ca.se ordinarily makes a .stronger appeal leilli 
to reason and sympathy than the nio.st ornate and extra¬ 
vagant diction. 

These lellections led me by another road to the same 
advice witli which Dr. Guur lias so fitly concluded his addres.s. 
“ Follow the light of Truth wdierever you may find it.” Lay 
hold on Tuith and you will also gain strength and courage— 
CiAirage in thoi.ight and courage in action —for those who follow 
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trutli have invariably found fcliat truth fears nothing but con- 
ceab tient. TIut pursuit of truth uiakcs-for strongtli of character. 
Youth tlu.it loaves this f Jniversity imbued with the determina¬ 
tion to seek and cultivate truth will thus help to equip .India 
with men of liuiming who will not permit momentary popula¬ 
rity and t'le plaudits of the multitude to deflect them from 
actions which tlieir judgment has taught tliem to believe are 
alone cousist.'iit wit,h their standard.s and ideals. 


tStli March IN'-KSTITURE Of' TTIS KKUiKKSS TfTE N.WVAlJ OF BAHAVVAtr 
mi FOR OM 8TH MARCfl 1!)24. 

His Excellency made the followhig speech :— 

Your Highness. —'I’lris is the thiitl occasion on wliieli. i hav'e 
had an opiiortunity of investing a young Prince with i'lci ruling 
powers. It iaa jileasure to mo that 1 liave been able • pay my 
first visit to BahawaTpur for so imjoortant a eeremi.ui v. Your 
Jfighneiis has (i.xpressed regret that ffor Bxce!ii.'.n.c'' has been 
unal'le to accompany me. I can as-suro you. Ihul i; ■.could have 
given her great pleasure if slie had been able io be present on 
thin hislojic occasion. 

Your HighnoHH succeeded to the ffuefib oi. r-our ancestors 
nearly 18 years ago. The period of liie niiiuu!: '• adiuinistration 
conducted on behalf of Your lligluiess lu-i; i.i. 'Ui one of steady 
progress under tho fostering care of the J’liebi.j.; (iovernment up 
to two years ago and thereafter under t';r 'pueral supervision 
of the Agent to the Govcrnor-deiu'i'al. ’'eiuab States, Your 
Highness has good reason to bo gratelid to ! he Pimjab Govern¬ 
ment -and to Colonel Minchin for tlie c.iie which they have 
bestowed upon your training, up(.)n Ihe welCheing of your 
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subjoctH ;i hiuiii t]ie eJlicioncy of the arlministration of tfiQ 
Ealin,',' iSl ate. 

TIu: ecrnondc ])T'o"reHK of t lio Statn liaa boon veiy roraark- 
able. Thi^ roveiiuo is now more f liaii doubles wliat it was in the 
time of Your Ifiolmess’ grand-falJn'r, and tito vast Sutlfy Valley 
Projoi't, oa(i of tloi gToali'St irrigation works that have been 
nnderiakeii in India, jnomisoK to (d.-iCo Baliawalpur among the 
wealthiest States in India. Tlie sliare of the Bahawalpur 
Durbar in lin.ancing (Jiis pT’()j(K‘t a,iiHnint« i,o over nine eroroti of 
rnpecMi and it is aritici]')atod f hat whoJi the canal is completed 
more thiin two million acroa of land will be brought under peren¬ 
nial irrigation. A project of .such magnitude entails grave 
probhans of iinfince and ocono dcs. It will also bo necessary 
to secure some hundreds of .hoiisands of colonists of a good 
type a.nd ' o develop the (■('■i.u'.ry by feeder railways and roads. 
The jiojntation of the Stale will increase rapidly and with it 
Your Highness’r(‘SponHibilitics and anxieties. Difficulties will 
h.ave to he faced but I am sure that Your Highness and the' 
memhei'S of your administration will surmount every difficulty 
with courage iind resource. I am informed that Your Highness 
is showing the: keenest intercsst in the scheme. I hope that you 
will couti]iue to display the same interest and entluisiasni that 
you have liitherto shown and yum may rest assured that the 
Governiiu nt of India and Us officers will always be ready to 
help y'ou s.nd vhe Bahawalpur State through the critical period 
upon whidi you are now about to enter. Your Highness is 
personally wcl 1-ecplipped for the duties whieli lie before you. 
You liavc bem actively associated v, ith the administration for 
more than a year already, diiriti ; .iiLeh, I learn, you have dis¬ 
played both energy and alrility. You have, as belits the tradi¬ 
tions of your ancestors, sliow;/ special interest in the Military 
Dejjurtmcnt and your perieU of military training with the 
Central India Dorse has given you an e.\[)crience which will be 
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useful to you iii dealiiifi; with the problems connected with the 
State Forces now in process of reorganisation. Since the treaty 
of 1833 between the East India Company and Nawab Bahawal 
Khan III was signed, the history of Bahawalpur has been one 
of close co-operation with the forces of the British Crown, in 
the Multan Campaign, in Egypt, in Tirah, in Somaliland, on 
the Frontier against the Molnnands and the Afridis, and finally 
in the Great War wlien Bahawalpur troops were employed both 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia and the State contributed generous¬ 
ly towards War Funds. Should necessity unliappily arise on 
future similar occasions I am assured that the reorganised 
Forces of the State will add fresh laurels to their previous record. 

It gives me great pleasure to announce that His Majesty 
the King-Emperctr has approved the promotion on this day of 
Your Highness to the Honorary Rank of Captain in the Army. 

A young man of 19 who becomes a Ruler enjoys one of 
the noblest opportunities, and shoulders one of the greatest 
responsibilities. Your Highness, you receive your power.s in 
days of improvement and progress when there is a fiercer light 
upon the Gaddi and a greater di 82 )osition to criticise the actions 
of authorities. There is therefore an evermore urgent need 
for that wise, just and symf)atlietic administration that has 
ever been the distinction and pride of a good Ruler. It is no 
light burden that you are now to take up. The happiness and 
prosperity of three-quarters of a million souls are committed to 
your charge. Your Highness has given eloquent expression 
to your desire for their advancement, and to your conviction 
that there can be no permanent well-being without a firm basis 
of education. It is of good omen that you should have learned 
that truth so young, and I will only add that in the moulding of 
your people’s future lies the making of your renown, I con¬ 
gratulate you and wish you cordially all success in your Rule. 
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■ Your Excellencicji, Ladies and Genllenum- ’j’hc Viceroy is 
called upon to perform many dutie.s, but of itose perliap.s the 
most melancholy is that of saying good-bye t o a friend and col- 
hiaguewho Jias been closely associated with him in his labour.s. 
To-night we are as.sembled for the purpose of doing honour and 
of paying a high tribute of admiration to Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

My h<iart would be heavier but for the 1 bought that he leaves 
us oidy to return in another and more exalted .sphere. But 
let him not think that, sitting in 1 li.i 1 high chair at the head 
of affairs in the Punjab, he will be immune from discussion. 
We shall still meet in Sinda ami |)erhap,s incidentally I may 
mention problems fatniliar to liim in his former capacity of Home 
Member. A wise and beneficmit Providence has ordained that 
often regrets are cotnpensiited by a new pleasure, and I look 
forward to the jileasure of having him year after year in Simla 
and at no great distance. It reminds me as I 8i)eak to you of 
the days of my youth, of the early days wlien dear devoted 
women waited upon me after I had .savoured a surfeit of 
sweetmeats and tetojAed mo with a s])Oonfid of jam in whi('h 
lay concealed a powder witli a nasty ta.ste. The Punjab i.s, in 
this insiancr^, the spoonful of jam, and that Sir Malcolm Hailey 
is about to leave us is the powder. 

Nothing—not even your closest att.cml.ion -would stimulate 
me to recount to you to-night the acliievcnicnts of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, durmg nearly 30 yc^ar.s of service in Tndia. I shrink from 
bringing the blush to his modest cheek. I sliall content myself 
with few observations, for Sir Malcolm is well known among 
us. T tliinli of him as he was nearly 30 years ago, young and 
slim shipping on to the ship to bring him to India. I see him 
with his young heart aflame with euthu.siasm, with his mind 
stored with the foundations of kjiowiedg<; and with his thoughts 
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centred on the new life he woidd lend, lie came glowing with 
pride, as a Member of the Service, r'^ali.sing that he was about 
to take part in great work, ai>|)re<‘iating the wonderful r<!oord 
of that Service and knowing th;' ! his <luty was to try to eiibance 
it or, at least, to preserve it:-., '. uiinent reputation. Sir Malcolm 
oirived with a ktrapsack tju hi.s back which, everybody since 
Napoleon is supposed to carry when .setting out in life, at least, 
figuratively. He saw before him dancing in the sunlight the 
wand of the Governor of the Province he had selected for his 
service. And .so in the fulness of time his ambition is fulfilled, 
and he who joined the service of the Punjab in the humblest 
capacity has now risen to the highest position in that Province. 

It i.s indeed fitting that here in Delhi wo should be celebrat¬ 
ing his new appointment, for that is the rvay I try to pic.'tiue 
to-night’s gatluiring. I cannot bear to think that it is in the 
nature of a farewell. It i.s rather one of congratulation to Sir 
MalcoLtn Hailey upon his appointment irs Governor of the Punjab 
and of congratulation to ourselves that he will yet be. with u.s 
for some years. I am credibly iiifo’iiied that Delhi ha.s long 
boon one of tlie loves of Sir Mah un. And can you wonder 
with all its traditions, associatin' and beantie.s 1 Lady Hailey, 
you must keep a watchful cyi I'Oii him ! Before he came to 
Delhi—if history tells me arig’ I —when in his early days on duty 
connected with the Punjab Cviloni.-sation Scheme he wa,.s .smitten 
by plague and would have succinnbed but for the devoted care 
taken of him. But de.stiny had much in .store for him and in¬ 
tended that he should become Chief Commissioner of Delhi. 
For six or seven years he held tln.s post and was entrusted by 
Lord Hardinge with the duties of preparing Delhi for the tem¬ 
porary accommodation of those who were then intended to bo 
sojourners merely for three or four years whilst the New Capi| , J 
was being built. But he really loved the old capital, and 
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Sir Malcolm made it so comfortable here that we are still 
here, living in fhe old historical atmosphere with the memories 
that make Delhi a city of surpassing interest in India. We may 
w ell pause to give a retrospective glance at Sir Malcolm as 
he daily paid his tribute of admiration to this city and there 
deposited the seeds of his affection which we now see grown to the 
beautiful flowers, trees and shrubs of Old Delhi. Can there 
be a more appropriate place for u.s to honour him '? 

I did not know Sir Malcolm in those days. When first 
I came to India- I found him as my Finance Member and I well 
remember my firsf: impressions of him. They were of a man— 
my colleagues will forgive me if I tell secrets of the Cabinet 
Chamber—who sat very quiet whilst schemes were propounded 
and discussed. He had an invariable reply; “We cannot afford 
it ” ! He was never tired of preaching economy and retrench¬ 
ment and it is but right to say that, in truth, the Assembly had 
the staunchest arlvocate and supporter of retrenchment in Sir 
Malcolm HaiLy when he was Finance Member. During that 
time he laid the foundation of the present period. His was, 
in one respect, the unfo:tunatc lot of a Finance Member during 
the days of the deficits with which nations became too familiar 
after the war. He courageou.sly s.ff. himself to build up the 
finauce.s of India and laid the .seeds now so excellently cultivat¬ 
ed by hi.s successor. Sir Basil Blackett, which have enabled us 
at least t o anave at a balanced Budget witliout extra taxation. 
I realise as I speak that for the moment we are without a Finance 
Bill, and that un]es,s action is taken in the immediate future, the 
luxury may Ire enjoyed of absence of legal obligation to pay the 
neces.sary tax ation. Sir Malcolm succeeded Sir William Vincent 
as Home Member and Leader of the House—-a task that really 
makes heavr- demands on capacities and endurance. I doubt 
whether any of the state.smon of Cabinet Ministers in England 
M]41=SV 
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realise the arduovisne,.ss of the' task im 5 :) 0 scfl upon the shoul¬ 
ders of the Hotnc Member who has not only to attend the House 
all day devoting Ins time, and his attention unceasingly, unweary- 
ingly to its activities, but when that part of his labours is finished 
must tackle the files and problein.s that have accumulated and 
begin new tasks. In addition he has his duties as Member of 
Council. But I am reminded by a ea.sual glance to the right that 
if I continue to impress upon you the burden which Atlas has 
carried upon his shoulders, 1 .-hall have to-morrow morning a 
polite refusal to hear it win n Sir Malcolm ha.s left! In truth, 
it is one of the most important, one of the most difficult, one 
of the most harassing and one of the most honourable positions 
in India at this time. To him who is Home Member conies great 
responsibility and I d<>clare to Sir Malcolm Hailey in the presence 
of many of those who are more intimately acquainted with the 
labours of the Leader of the Ibni.se, that 1 am personally most 
grateful for all that he has done in the intere.sts of India, and 
to serve me as Hia Majesty's representative. I must not speak 
more of him save to exjire.ss on behalf of my colleagues, whom 
I regard a.s ray friend.s and my comrades who sit with me in Coun¬ 
cil mapping out the destinies of India and of others serving in 
the Government of India, our deep regret that Sir Malcolm Hailey 
is leaving us and our great pleasure that ho is assuming the im¬ 
portant duties imposed upon him by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. I must not detain you. 1 have been in very clo.so 
association with Sir Malcolm. Wo have had very difficult 
and trying times together. We have striven with our colleagues 
to understand the current of events and thought in India, to 
view India’s aspirations with sympathy, to act with patience 
and rc.straint whilst recogni.siug that W'c must carry out tlni 
decisions to which our duties and our consciences impel us. A 
sinking characteristic of Sir Malcohn is the clarity of 
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thought and the felicity of diction wliicli distinguish the ex¬ 
pression of his views. He has if he will permit mo to say 
it in his presenct—exceptional qualities ol' mind, precision and 
orderliness of thought combined with strong character, fairness 
of judgment actuated by a genuine de.sire to serve the country 
to which his fon.unes have called him. 1 have so often com¬ 
muned with aim to my advanlag(' tiiat 1 am deeply indebted to 
him for his assi.stance. To-night 1 will content myself with 
telling you that knowing how full}’ hi.s time wa.s occupied both 
by day and by night, I hav(’ made him ride with me early in 
the morning that wti miglit discuss our problems and when that 
was not pos.sible 1 have .summoned him to breakfast at an 
early hour. 1 c:annot clo.so without; roferetice ho Lady Hailey, 
for it is im])ossibie to speak of Sir Malcolm without mention¬ 
ing Lady Bfailey. We wi,sh her all good fortune in the years 
10 come, she will take to the Punjab a most kindly heart and 
sympathetic soul. The Punjab will have in her one who has 
made rnanj friends—multitudes of friends—both among Euro- 
])eans and Indians who have had the pleasure of knowing her. 

Ladies md Oentlemon, T ask you now to join with me in 
ilrinkingto the long life and health, happiness and prosperity 
of Sir .Vlalcolm Hailey ami also Lady Hailey. I ask you to 
remember that, in Sir Malcolm w'C have a true friend of the 
Reforms, one who is whole-heartedly loyal to the interests of 
India and a devoted serv.aut of tlie Emigre. 


HIS EXCIELbEN'JY THR VICEROY’,S ,SPEECH AT THE UNVEIL¬ 
ING CI'IREMONY OF THE POlITRAIT OF LORD CIIEJ.MSFORD. 

I gladlaccepted the invitation to take part in the ceremony 
of unveiling tlio portrait of Lord Chelm,sford which Mr. Devaki 
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Nandan Prasad Singh has so generously presented to the 
Legislative Assembly. 

In the first place, I desired to show my warm appreciation 
of the generosity of the donor. I have heard the most grati¬ 
fying accounts of his public spirit in many directions in his 
own Province. The gift to be displayed to you to-day is yet 
another instance of his munificence-and an indication of the 
wide range of his beneficent activities. 

The gift of the portrait to the Assembly reveals thought¬ 
fulness and solicitude for the T)reseTv‘’tion of the memory of 
those associated with great events in the history of India. 
Events march onward ; and it often ha])pons that those 
affected by their action and reaction are so engrossed in their 
own activities and work that they have little leisure to mark 
the achievements of the men who played the leading part in 
great changes of the highest importance so widely afiecting both 
themselves and their country. Nevertheless there are fortun¬ 
ately in all nations patriotic and grateful citizens whose 
minds dwell on these achievements and who mark, by the 
erection of statues or by the gift of portraits, their appreciation 
of great place in the path of progress fdled by some statesman 
or patriot. No visitor to the United States can leave Wash¬ 
ington without realisation of the great pride the American 
citizen takes in the history of the United States and its consti¬ 
tution and of the gratitude and patriotism that has preserved 
for future generations in bronze, marble or on canvass the 
image of the personality of the great men of America. The 
same spirit has moved Mr. Devaki Nandan to present to the 
Legislative Assembly this portrait of a Viceroy and Govern¬ 
or-General who was closely associated with both the concep¬ 
tion and execution of a momentous step in constitutional 
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advance in India ; and I am convinced that no gift could be 
mores accejitable to the Assembly. 

In the short space of time available I cannot attempt to 
express a full appreciation of the untiring labours and groat 
services of Loid Chelmsford in the cause of India and for the 
welfare of the people of India. As I well know, the burden 
which falls on a Governor-General is heavy to bear and the 
responsibilities of his high oflice arc always exacting and some¬ 
times almost overwhelming. In the ca.se of Lord Chelmsford, 
hovi'ever, owing to special circumstances, the period of lii.s 
charge fell in times of unexampled difticultios and special 
perplexities. He assumed his office when only 18 months 
of the Great ar hail jrassed. If fell to him at a time of grave 
crisis in the Emjiire to guide the course of India and to lead 
that great effort of the Princes and (xeoplc of India in the cause 
of the Empire to success. Their achievement remains an 
abiding souice (jf pride and gratification to India and the 
Empire. No less difficult were ti e many problems of civil 
administration, due to the economic disturbance and to the 
unsettlemen' of men’s minih-j consequent on the war, with 
which Lord Chelmsford had to grapple. Similar questions 
perplexed the keenest brains in Europe and America ; and no 
one in India can look back on Lord Ghelrnsford’a work during 
those difficult years wdth anything but gratitude for the for¬ 
titude and imspiration of his leadership throughout those 
times of peril and doubt. The great burden thrown on Lord 
Chelm.sford by those events was sufficiently weighty by itself ; 
and many men would have been content and proud to have 
had the str ength to bear it to the end of a critical and anxious 
journey ; but in addition, prompted by a great sense of duty, 
Lord Ghelrrisford determined to strive with Mr. Montagu to carry 
India forward to a new' and definite stage of constitutional ad¬ 
vancement. Amid great distractions, in spite of misunderstand- 
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ingsand misrepresentation, but always stimulated and upheld 
by his firm confidence in the blessings of responsible institutions 
and by his deep sympathy for tin welfare of the people of India, 
he consistently worked to this end and had the satisfaction of 
seeing his labours brought t- fruition. He took part inlay¬ 
ing the foundations of the edifice which he and Mr. Montagxi 
planned. Whatever the criticism that has assailed the details 
of the scheme of political progress which was devised, India has 
always felt assured of the rectitude of Lord Chelmsford’s 
intentions and the courage of his initiative and even those 
who are to-day impatient for more rapid advance must 
acknowledge that Lord • Chelmsford manfully sought to help 
India forward in constitutional Government. It is therefore 
eminently appropriate that this presentment of him should 
fin d its place in the Legislative Assembly and I have much 
pleasure in unveiling the picture. 


26th April OPENING OF THE LADY READING HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 
1925. and children AT SIMLA ON THE 26TH APRIL 1924. 

At the opening of the new Hospital for Women and Children in Simla, 
His Excellency the Viceroy in addressing the gathering .said :— 

On the 15th of June of last year we met liero for th(3 purpose 
of attending tlie ceremony of the laying of the Foundation 
Stone of this Ho.spital by Her Excellency. On the 25th of April 
of this year the ceremony takes place of opening the Hospital 
completed, I believe, in :d1 its details. It is a notalile achieve 
ment during so short a time and reihu'ts tlie gi'eate.st crf'dii 
upon all who have taken part in the ereotiou and installation 
of this institution. Her Excellency, 1 know, has taken the 
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greatest piidc in. this establishinc.nt. I speak now in my 
ofBoial eapaci y. I liavc Tiotliing to do with the Lady, except 
that being V ieoroy, it devolves n|)on me, rutturalJy and 
a.p])ropvwt(!ly that I should iakojiaH io a <’(.ien)ony which is 
destined to urt nmeh.---very mi(<“li i ' ope—to alleviate the 
sufferings of the wonuni and < liildreii ■ ainla and of: India and to 
relieve sonievliat the ills from \v h ! h iiufortunately humanity 
is not free. It h is been a gri',!i 'eork. It has, I know, been a 
labour of lov( to Her Lxcelle.ney .i.nd all tho.se who have assisted 
her until iugly in their dc'te.nnijiHtiojr to get this institution 
ready fo ' opmiing in the month of April of 1924. 

All wlio have contributed by their work liave assisted in the 
great cause, and I must not leave out of account those who have 
contributed in other Wii.ys Ih-inces, high, personages, officials, 
merchants, |)eo|)le generally, hav^e sent their contributions in 
order to a,s.sist inthe erection of this Hospital. Those who have 
given largely and those who have given even minute sums are 
entitled and, I know, receive. I he full gratitude of Her Excellen¬ 
cy and tho.se associaifd with, her in tide work. 

I attribute special im[)orti!n< ' r.o the fact that this Hospital 
starts with an endowment, so ^ lio.t it is assisted in the future 
by an income which will enable it to carry on, 1 .‘ihall not say all 
its work because, as you are aw aj c, gratitudei.s an expectation of 
favours to come -and I am .■•(.ill hope.fel on liehalf of Her Excel¬ 
lency. 44 c fimd.s are sufiplemcnted idso by a generous contri¬ 
bution fro n the Simla Munieipalitv. In my official capacity 
1 tendc]- V'U'y gTat.e.ful tlni.nks to Her K.'ceellency for the work 
that she has di)ne and eongratnlato her upon tfie achievement. 

In the more humble c,a])acity of the husband of the Lady 
who ha.s to take part in the service, 1 shine of course with a 
reflected glory not entirely unknown to husbands, but not always 
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I believe, as I hear some ladies jTiurniirr, acknowledged so freely 
by the men—and it would ill become me in the circumstances to 
dim the effulgence of this limitatiots, and 1 must therefore as 
quickly as possible retire from tho scxme to enable her who is 
really the chief ])erson in the ci’remony of to-day to take her 
part. I will content myself by -svisiung the greatest success to 
the Hospital; indeed, 1 feel sure, that its future is certain ; J will 
further express the hope—nay indeed, I might go further and 
say the certainty—that this Hospital will help to create greater 
happiness for the women and children of Simla and of India. 

Her Excellency the Countess of Reading then made the following 
speech:— 

Everyone in this gathering must be in a position to appre¬ 
ciate the stimulating nature of my taslc to-day for there can be 
none amongst you so unfortunate as never to have realised a 
pet ambition. On this very human ground I can claim your 
sympathy and your understanding if, in addressing you, I 
cannot conceal a sense of very intimate satisfaction. Three 
years ago when I was first privileged to conic amongst you— 
when I first had the opportunity of .studying the needs of this 
community, one thing above all others .seemed conspicuous 
by its absence. The lack of adeqmi l e. provision for the medical 
care of Indian women and chihuv u in this our premier hill 
station and the summer capital of (Government 

The Lady Reading Ho.spital will in time, 1 trust, serve other 
than purely local needs, the benefits of an up-to-date Hill Hos¬ 
pital should be of wide appeal and, further, its influence will be 
generally felt through the mir.ses, who will find in it the centre of 
their training and tlie insjiiration of their work in other parts of 
the country. But it is Simla first and foremost which v^ill reaj) 
the fruits of our endeavour. My conception was of a hospital, 
perfect and up-to-date in every practical detail, but preserving 
at the same time an atmosphere of homeliness and a simplicity 
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ill keeping with tlie l)efinty of ite sijrromi(]ing8. In these last 
we liavo indcid lieeii foitiinatc and I can mily liojie—ifi 
Dr. iToidtnn’s interests- that her pa-tii'iits will manifest less 
reluctance in leaving tlxi liospital tiian does the hospital’s 
Dodmother. 

I have already warned you that, my pride and pleasure arc 
of a very porsiinal nature, and here aiisi« a dilficulty. Wliere 
would luy hopes of realisation ha'. ■ I'eon without the sjionta- 
ncous and generous contributioivi of a multitude of friends 
known and unknown 1 And hoe ..an I everadeijuately expiress 
my gratitude ! I^erhaps it is not for rue to attempt it. Their 
best reward \ 7 ill lie with mine in tlxi compassionate work of 
which this will be the centre arid in the building ol the healthy 
and happy lir os of the future. For tire cneouragement I have 
received for the great awakening of public interest I can never 
be sufficiently thankful, for in these tilings lie the solution of our 
problem. My gratitude too must he reemded to thcBuildinpr 
Committee to all those and in especial to Mr. Bicbner wlm 
during the last year have worked so splendidly to push on the 
completion oi our preparations. Neither can 1 conclude without 
one word of r cry personal and heartfelt thanks to Colonel Carey 
Evans without whoso oiithusiastic atrd devoted labours it is 
no exaggeration to assert we shoulil not b< lu re to-day. 

Ladi<3S and Gentlemen, I have tbe pi atesb po.s.yble pdeasurc 
in declaring T.he liady Reading Hosjiiia! o)ien. 


OPENING ('F THE UNIVERSITIES’ CONFERENCE IN SIMLA. 

Hia Exoedency the Viceroy in oiicniiif; the Universities’ Conference 
in the Legislative Assembly Cliarnbcr in Sinila on the lOtli May said :■— 

Let me extend a warm n'lcoine to the delegates of the 
Ifniversitios of India wlio n r assembled hero for the Conference. 
M14PVS 
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I aivi t,!iat many of yon have travelled coiisiderahle 

di'^t'MKM'^'^ 1,0 lit,lend this Conference at a season, of tlie year 
when nnfoitiinatel}' the rigours of the climate add in a material 
degree to the fatigno and discomfort inseparable at all tinics 
from long journeyB. In many cases also, I know that yotii 
absence from yonr other duties and preoccupations at this 
time lias only been arranged at considerable personal incon¬ 
venience. and sacrifice. I and my Government highly appre • 
crate the sense of public duty, of interest in the objects of C o 
Conference aird of koemress to take jrart in any measure to 
advance the well-being of the Universities which has prompted 
you, to accept our invitation ; and wo are grateful to the govern¬ 
ing bodies of the Universities for their ready and willing response 
to our Buggo,stion for the Conference. 1 am confident that my 
Government will pu'ofit by the Conference and acrpiire a moKt 
useful store of advice orr the impo;,r„iut questions to be disoussecl 
from the united wisdom of so di.stiuguished a body of repre¬ 
sentatives; and 1 believe f.lie results will be generally acknorv- 
lodged by the IhrivcrBitii® <ilso to bo highly Ixmelichd t(j tile 
beat interests of the Universities and of University teaciiing. 

This is the first Conference of the kind that has beem held 
and I welcome this opportunity of inaugurating its proceedings. 
Ever since I came to India, T have taken a keen iaterctst in the 
Universities; and whenever 1 have been at a Univcrsily 
centre and have had the opportunity, I have visited tin 
University, and made the accpaiintauco of those wdio condue 
its affairs and instrue.ted myself regarding the work of the 
University and ite infhicnce. These individual visits lane 
bc(ui a source of [deasurc and interest to me ; and I trust I 
have been able in my addresses to convey my high conception 
of the great mission of University teaching and training and 
riij- ])ei s(>nal conviction of the e.xtremc impoi'tance of University 
work in ii.alia m its efiect both on the individual and the 
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rrtiintry ;is a .vliole. If b'.- ..ny visits I liav^c cornrminicatc'd in 
sonu; nieusur's iiiy desii'; to Ktiirmlate and encourago tkoso, 
wli.i sluiii! iny ideals f<” >lu; true scojM', of fljj.iversifcv' teaeliing, 
to look with conlideiiee heyoud tint local pi’obloiiis and diffi- 
erdties oi tlr.^ tunoHait eoidioating tl:i.' ndministratiou of u 
particular Lhn'vcrsity to (lie. Iiiglier iitid wider j/lancK, wJiieh 
await siiceessfid Uuiversily dLoadopiuenfr, my solicitvidc lias 
been nr ; *y lupaid. Many of tlio.sii luire to-day 1 lian'o had 
the pli. iO’e of rueetiug witliin t!ie. walls of their own Univer- 
sitie; ■ t is a pleasure to meet them again and to mino., 
the,ii together and fi’om this assend.iiing of ropveseiitatives 
of vaiious IjuiversitienjI euttnt.iin great irvpectations. The 
iulvantages of eoIl('e,ting reprosenr-.U.ivi's together in a (Ion- 
ference may not at (irst sight bo ii,[>p.j‘Jiende,d, It is true that 
eacli University is s<!lf-cont.')iru'd„ 11. lias its own work to per¬ 
form and til'.', needs of its own < ):• and cliontelctojnovidc for. 

To a huge extent its destinv Ij- . i'.; its ow n lumds and it is master 
of its own f rrtuncs and ;■)<..)r e.-ponfiiblc for its own success or 
failure. Nivertlieless. iji It'- histoiy- of a country the more 
imjiortiuiit f.ietc'r is not tv- soceess of an individual University, 
lint the inlliienee and (iVeet of University jiolicy and education 
tis a whole. To take an example from tJie- selieme of UnivoiTe 
in the world a jia.iticidar (lower may have beauty, colour, 
ucvnt, peril (dhni of form, or jierhaps u.ses jieciiliar to itself, but 
i ti3 iiuportimee in the general .scheme of creation i.snot eomjiar- 
iihlo with that of tlie llower world as a wliole witii its iiihinit.-. 
variety of beauty, form, colour, r irtue.sand ii.ses. We migi;,; 
dej.ilore the lo.ss of a .single species, but any cliauge idfecting the 
whole flower world would be an unthinkable cahamity. 

I have stated the fact of Jiiy constant interest in Indian Uni¬ 
versities ; let me exiilaiu more preei.sely the reason for it and 
formv peisonal .s.athsfaction in inaugurating this Conference. It 
may appc ir that, as education i.s now a provincial subject and 
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as the connection of the Government of T. lia or of the Indian 
Legislature in regard to Universities has only been prtjs- 
cribed in certain particular cases ftu' special reasons, the 
Governor-General and the Central Government cannot be 
supposed to be directly interested in their affairs. It is true 
that University administration is largely now, and rightly, » 
provincial care ; but the abstract idea, which underlies all 
forms of University activity, is of such cardinal importance 
that it is woven into the principal functions of the 
Government of India and the Governor-General. The outcome 
of the spread of University teaching, if it achieves success and 
exerts its proper influence, is to set an intellectual and moral 
standard for the people of India as a whole. It should 
bo the principal formative influence in the development of 
capacity in the.so directions. Its liighcst ideal is not to rest 
content with the production of indir iduals of brilliant attain¬ 
ments, but to ensure a jrorraammt progress in the mental out¬ 
look of the people as a whole a d to give birth to a higlior moral 
tone in general and to a more . idespread striving for enlighten¬ 
ment. The responsihiliticH iiie Government of India for the 
administration and progress of the country and the charge 
which has been laid on me as Governor-General by the Kuig- 
Emperor in his instruction.s that the “ Governor-Goincral should 
use all endeavour consistent with the fulfilment of his responsi¬ 
bilities to us and our I’arliameut for the welfare of onr Indian 
subjects ” cannot be fulfilled, unless 1 and my Government 
take a direct intere.st in fostering these ideals and in assisting 
towards tlicir consummation. A healthy natio)ial life depend.s 
on the wide dissemination of a desire to arrive at balanced 
judgments, of ideas of duty and discipline and of common re¬ 
sponsibilities and mutual obligations. These can only come by 
the spread of an iitmosi'ilmre, wliich it is one of tlio most impor¬ 
tant functions of the Universities to difi'uso. Wo have to travel 
3 ,wa.y from the narrow and circumscribed view which rogarda 
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education only as means of indivkli>.:l advancement or profit, 
and pass ort towards the broade:- noiizon wliore education is 
destined to acliieve higher piirpos/ lo load the man intellectually 
endowed and aided by the illimuiuding (luality of imagination 
to those greater altitudes from which to reflect honour and glory 
upon his fellowmen and his eonntry. Where these conditions 
have b(!en (established, those who liav(( profit''d by Univt'rsity 
teaching will look back on tlicir' University days, not merely as 
an episode serving an individuiU and mal.crial (uid, but as an 
epoch in their lives wiiich beckoned ahnig the road of honour 
and duty. 

Let me now turn to the objects which tliis Conference pri¬ 
marily has in view. In order to af)prceiat(‘. to the full the neces¬ 
sity for thii Conference, in addition to the consideration of the 
importanc(s of fostering common ideals already explained, n brief 
review of University history in India is esscaitial. University 
history in India started with the foundation of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity in 1857. By 1887 four more Universities had come in¬ 
to existen.’e; and these five Tnsii. utions continued to exist and 
cater for the needs of Academic .'klacidion in India until 1916. 
These Universities were all of (u. alliliating type. This system 
was well adajrted for the lir.st sieps; but-as tlio demand for edu¬ 
cation incucased, it outgrew, as is now g<aiiTally admitted, its 
usefulness. I'here was no limit to the miniluT of institutions 
which could be aUlliated to a Cuiver.siLy ; and for the 30 
years which elapsed between 1887 aiid 191(5 the increasing 
demand for I'niversity hlducation wms met not by the creation 
of new Universities but by adding to the number of the affiliated 
College.s (-r inflating their capacity. Tiie strain on the central 
organisati ons which wer(! not dcsiginid to cope with this unwieldy 
growth and the weakue.ss of the tic witii and between the groups 
of constituent Colleges, often situated .several lumdred miles 
apart an i in a position to contribute nothing to the vitality of 
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tlie University, gradually drained all reserves of strength and 
resnlled in loss of effieieiicy. Paralysis seemed ininiinout which 
would for ever impair the lutmilicent acti vities both o[ the body 
itself and of its luetnbe.r.!. 

The Governnunit of India worea'ive to the danger ami brola) 
new ground by advoeatiug a resi.riction of the area att.‘U;h- 
od to alliliating Universities by the (n'cation of sepirrate 
Universities for each Province and by the institiitioji of local 
teaching and residenlial Universities within e.ich province with 
a view to secure more progressive cdu'.atlonal olficiency. 
Local patriotism and cominuu-i! entluisiasin ahso came to the 
aid of Govornment; and to one or otiicr of these various cause.! 
may bo ascribed the birtli of seven new Universities in ,Briti..i!i 
India since 1910. A jioworful stiu.ulns t > University reform 
and strong supi.ort tor thee't,ib!i.shineut of the unitary teaching 
typo of University advocated by the Government of India was 
also created Iw the report of the Calcutta University Comml 
sion. It is no oxaggeratiorr to say that the whole course of 
University education has boon pr(.>fot.indly affoeted by the 
publication of this re];ort. No aspect of the functior.s of a 
University in India, of the needs for/which it should cater or of 
the condifcion.s essential for its success, escaped the careful 
survey of this Commission. The liighest praise of the labou 'S 
of the meiuboTS is to be found in the fact that, though only dmil- 
ing with the Calcutta University, their conclusions were at 
once recognised a.s apjilicablo or adaptable to the whole of 
India ; and not only lias all legislation for the incorjioj’ation 
of new Universities since the publication of the Commission’s 
Report embodied features from their recommendations, bii!: 
some of the older Universities also have in some respects 
remodelled their structure on lines advocated by them. 

We are now at a period in the history of the Universities 
in India where there has been a sudden increase in the number 
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of Uiiivei'sitif s. The growth has been [)h<aioinena]. ; in less than 
a decade iJio inur.ber of Universities has doiibied. Wo are also 
at a stag.! wi ere transition from an okhn; to a newer type is in 
progress ; the new Universiti(!8 an! taking difl'erc.nt sJ!ape.s ; in 
addition, aj)art fioin changes in evt.ernal structure, we are, living 
in c.n era of I'niversity rUorni udh ' ting the internal composition 
nf each edifif o. This reform i.s ; ■.■oceoding, hampered, it is true, 
in many cas.!s by dilBciilties m linance, but proceeding never- 
tlichiss with a wider horizon of intemtion iind a greater variety 
of aims than at any past period of University Jiistory in India. 

1 need scarcely point out that at .such a time it is essential 
to ensure th(. preservation of the higlucst standards of University 
education and to safeguard against any falling aw'ay from the 
ideals of the best class of University training. With a multi¬ 
plication of ■.nstitutioiis, with a!teration.s in type, with changes 
in iiitcriui! systcaus, and witli fimuicial stringency affecting the 
complet.o cxiculion of projects there is no small risk of some 
deviation fiotn tlte right road to educational cfliciency. It is 
a time for conserving and strengthening resources and for 
using them to the best advantage. It is a time when the 
newer may can to some extent on the garnered experience of the 
older foundations and when the latter may in turn derive some 
fis.sistancc 'rorn newer methods imdor trial in the former. It 
is a time for mutual help and for c '-operation between Universi¬ 
ties. A united front must berhowu. There must be a joint 
•effort to dcv<‘lop highc.r education in India to the highest 
standard. There must be cond)in'ation to meet reasonable 
criticifiin and to remedy d(!f<!cts. Sojue uniformity of inter¬ 
nal organisation seems desirable if there are to he no weak spots 
in the general fiy.stem. The work of reorganisation and develop¬ 
ment lies j)rimarily in the luind.s of ea<;li individual University 
with the 1 elp and control of the Local Government; but the 
Government of India will always take a profound interest in 
the in ogrcss of the Univ<'r.sities; and it is with the hope of 
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strengthening the structure as a whole and of adding solidarity 
to the general system that they have initiated this Conference, 

The recent advance in the quality and scope of University 
teaching in India has been remarkable. It should be a source 
of satisfaction to all those who have laboured to bring it about; 
and I congratulate them upon tlu^ achievement. Nevertheles.s 
we should not rest complacently on our laurels. We cannot 
conceal from ourselves that wo have a vast field still to 
cover. If the highest standards had already been reached, we 
should not find so many of our brightest students leaving 
India to complete their education and to sock degrees in 
England or foreign countrie,?. We must confess to a need for 
further develojnuent in many directions, more e.specially in 
higher Technological Education. We arc conscious that our 
Medical Courees have not attained the standard which is elso " 
where regarded as the highest. Though India has vast potent 
tial resources in the mineral world lying undeveloped, no facili¬ 
ties, 1 believe, exist at present for the advanced study of Mining 
Engineering in India and the only School of Mines is still in the 
stage of being constructed. The higher education of women 
also is still in its infancy. I have mentioned only a few in¬ 
stances out of many, not in a sjji.it of reproach because I am 
fully conscious of the great woi l. that has been accomplished 
and of the difficultie,s that have been surmounted in the fields 
we have already explored, but with a desire to advance the 
ideal, with which I know you arc all in sympathy, of striving to 
perfect our University education in India and to attain the 
highest possible standards. 

1 trust I have now made clear the special needs which my 
Government hopes may be served by this Conference and the 
directions in which the results of the Conference may be ex¬ 
pected to benefit individual Universities and University edu¬ 
cation as a whole. If in some degree the'se expectations can be 
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realised, we sliall derive permaneufc advantages from tliis first 
Conference of Indian Univcrsities. 

Before I conclude^ let me l)ring to your notice one aspect 
of the influence of Universities to which 1 attach the highest 
importance. 1 necal .not lay .stres,s on the great part each 
University pla ys in the life of the local or provincial community 
or on the still juore important part Universities may be ex¬ 
pected to play in the life of India : > ;i whole, jf by co-operation 
and mutual a,ssistance bcrtwomi Universities those common 
ideals and that united .strength and solidarity, for which we all 
hope, can bo attained. 

If I were ro be asked what is the greatest service the Uni¬ 
versities can ()erform for India, I should be in no doubt as to 
my answer— I should reply “ to extend the Empire of reason in 
India until it is coterminous with the Empire of India itself 
It is a commonplace that one of the effects of U 2 iiverLsity educa¬ 
tion should bi^ to produce in the individual to a greater or lesser 
degree according to his oajjacity the. power of forming a bahinceo 
judgment by the exercise of reason on a careful examination of 
ascertained facts. Thi.s .should be the first characteristic of 
the scientifically trained and scholarly mind. A mind of this 
mould will first .strive to de.termine whether the whole of the 
facts and the whole material nece.s.sary for deci.sion have been 
marshalled for examination. TIh^ examination of the material 
will proceed by testing each comjMment part and assigning to it 
its correct relative value to the whole, 'riiis process can only be 
successfully carried out by I lie, optuation of unbiased reasoning 
and by banishing all shauijw of prejudice and assuJuption 
from the test. In the end tlic accurate result is only attained 
by excKuse of aji untiring cajiacit}'^ for [woving each feature of 
the case and of a pas.sionute desire to find the truth. These are 
the mental proces.ses wliich lead up to a reasoned judgment. 
Difficult as thov may apjjcar, they arc nevertheless inherent 
M14PSV 
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in the powers of the liuiuan mind and only need cultivation to 
secure their growth and expansion. Without such cultivatioji, 
the mind is prone to rely oxceR.sivcly ujjon senti)nent, iiuuition 
and impulse. Let me examine for a moment these springs of 
human action. Sentiment may be and indeed often is tube. 
It is universal; there is no mind so dull, no nature so callous 
that some spark of sontimont cannot be found in it; but 
sentiment alone is unsafe guid(! to decision. It is too often 
exercised on an object before reason has time to ascertain 
whether the object is worth' of its exercise ; it is nearly 
related to prejudice ; by itsvif it is insulficiimt and un.stable 
ballast for any nation , and by trusting to it alone nations 
have suffered the ship of state to wi-eek. To weather the 
storms and to bring the vessel into safe harbourage, senti¬ 
ment should, be controlled and guided by reason. Intuition 
has its value ; but for tlio individual or the nation it is a mental 
shortcut which oilers no assured irdurn to the higliroacl. 
If reason is sufficiently developed, it can reach with certajiitv 
that end which inti.iitioumay only occasionally attain. Im])-;]8(j 
is closely allied to intuition and carries with it the same un¬ 
certainty. It is perhaps the commonest of all springs of human 
action ; when not controlled by reason it is surely the most 
unsafe of all guides. Nevertheless sentiment, intuition 
and impulse have their bright moments. They do not 
resemble reason wliiob like the sun shines with a light, 
constant, uniform and lasting; for scutinient, infiuition and 
impulse, although at times a spark of divine affliitus may 
inspire them, are meteors, alas, only of uncertain lustre, 
irregular in motion and delusive in direction. It is a high 
function of University teaching to provide them with the 
sure light of the torch of reason, to hand it on from hand to 
hand until it has illumined the uttermost dark corners qf 
this country and to spread abroad the beams of enlightenmenc 
and certainty where the mists of doubt now mask the light. 
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HlS KXOl'M.LEXOY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE COM- 
BINJ^D MEl'ri’INO Ol'' THl^ ST\ JOHN AMJ5ULANCE ASSO¬ 
CIATION AND THE INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY AT SIMLA 
ON 2ITH ,HTNE 1924. 

His i'ixoellcnny tlio Vieoroy pi'osi(l(Hi at tlio Cornt)iiied Annual Oeneral 
Moetiny of tl c, St. Jolin AiiibulaiKU! Association and the Indian Red Cross 
Sociciy ill Sii da on tlie 24th .luno 1924 and made the I'olJowi'ng speech :— 

It is a pleasure to me to praside at this Annual Meeting. 
The objects vvliich tlio St. Jolm Ambulance Association and 
the Indian Red Cross Society have in view are outside the field 
of criticism and removed from ail emntroversy; and when, as 
in the y)rcs(mt case, it is my privilege to pass in review reports 
which, deniorifitirate a marked expan.sion of the beneficent acti- 
vitio.s of t'nese two sister societies, 1 feel that I may cease to 
regard ray functions as President .ss a grave and onerous 
responsibiMty and may, with a light, nd joyful heart, take satis¬ 
faction am I pride in my task. 

An examination of the report which His Excellency the 
Commander-iu-Cdiief has presented on the working of the 
Indian Council of the St. Joiui Ambulance Association reveals 
most satisfactory j)rogress during the year and I congratulate 
the As.sociation on the activities which His Excellency has 
explained to this Miicting. 'Phe Indian Council may justly 
derive satisfaction from the number of new centres opened and 
from the high jicrcentage of passes in examinations among tho.se 
receiving courses of instruction. The jiopuhirity of the latter 
may be judged from tlu; facts brought to ovir'notice by the 
Comraander-in-Cliiof tliat nearly lh,000 pm'sons atteiulod the 
various classes. Interest in the work was not confined to 
British India ; and one of the featiuc.s of tlie year’s working 
has been the keen response and sympathy with the objectg 
of the Association displayed liy tlm indiau States. I desire to 
a.s 80 ciate myself with the Council in cxpre.8sing obligations 
and gratitiid'' to tbc Member,'-; ol ihe Medical profession and 
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lay lecturers who, without remuneration and at a sacrifice of 
their leisure, have assisted the Association in holding courses 
and examinations. Without their willing help it would have 
been impossible to achieve the great measure of success and 
popularity which the Association has secured. 

His Excellency the Comraander-in-Chief has drawn attention 
to the All-India Ambulance (iompetitions at Allahabad and 
Calcutta which were a special feature of the year and produced 
keen contests ; the greatest credit is due to those who organised 
the competitions. The task of making the arrangements was 
no sinecure as may be realised from tliefact that over 60 teams 
entered for the events in each competition. The popularity 
of these contests will undoubtedly stimulate Ambulance work ; 
and His Excellency the Gommandcr-in-Chief has informed 
you of my personal interest in these competitions. I note with 
satisfaction the increased activity of (he Ambulance movement 
among railway employ&s. It would vdd in no small degree to 
the sense of security of the public if, as a result of the spread of 
Ambulance knowledge, each train had an Ambulance passed 
employe on it and if Ambidauce experts were to be found 
among the railway staff at every railway .station of importance. 
Not less interesting to the general public is the steady expan¬ 
sion of Ambulance knowledge among the police force in India. 
The work has also been in progress in mines; and there is a 
great scope fot its extension, not only in mining areas, but also 
in industrial centres where owing to the presence of heavy traffic 
and machinery the possibility of the occurrence of accidents 
must be apprehended. 

The Indian Red Cross Society has,successfully embarked on its 
peace programme. The initial stages of its mi.ssioii to create 
among all classes an intelligent demand for better health con- 
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ditions and an inc: erasing knowledge of llie means of securing 
them have been surmounted. Real progress lias been made 
in popular health instruction and pelilic health nursing. Some 
idea of the extent to which uscini knowledge has been spread 
may be gathered from the issues of booklets and leaflets relating 
to public health propaganda, of which more than j of million 
copies have been sold. There has been a notable increase in 
the number of cliild welfare centres and there is every sign of 
a continuing increase. The great need is a larger supply of 
trained Indian public health nurses. Health schools for train¬ 
ing nurses have done e.'ccollent work at Delhi, Madras, Poona 
and Lahore ; but the supply is not yet eq ual to the ever-expan i' - 
ing demand. It may he invidious to single out jiarticular Pro¬ 
vinces for praise where so many centres have good work to 
their credit; but I cannot leave this aspect of the work without 
a special reference to the achievements of the Society in Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. In the two former Presidencies we have 
unfortunately now been de|trivcd of the invaluable services 
of Lady Wiilingdon and Lady Lloyd, both of whom were inde¬ 
fatigable workers in Red Cross intci ■ ts and possessed the great 
gift of communicating their owoi i iithnsiusm and energy for 
the cause to others. 

If the foundations for better health conditions are to be truly 
laid, the rising generation must claim our first care ; and 
attention must be concentrated on the children of India. The 
Society’s Report clearly shows tliat this aspect of the work 
receives the jirominence it merits. I have already referred 
to the child welfare work, everywhere so actively in progress 
arid particularly successful in the Madras Presidency. No 
branch of the work of the Society perhaps calls for so much care 
and patience. In the initial stages of tin' work confidence is 
difficult to establish; but once the seeds of confidence have 
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been sown, tlie plant grows rapidly as has been abundantly 
I)roved by experience in cbild welfare worlc in Soutbern India. 
Of great iniportanoe likewise is tlic dissemination of knowledge 
of the simpler laws of health and liygieue aniong schools and 
material is now ready for further progress in this direction. 
The cause of tlie welfare of the rising generation has also re¬ 
ceived a powerful stimulus in th(| jiast year by the success of 
the Baby Week d(imonstratious in wliich the lied Oross branches 
co-operated. As you are aware Her Exe.ellenoy took the keenest 
interest in the Baby Week movement and all associated 
with those activities mu.st have been highly gratified by the 
results. Baby Weeks were held in more than 1,000 different 
places in India and Burma, f am coutidont that few of the 
many thousands, who witnessed the Jlaby Week displays, loft 
the exhibitions without a quickening of thought and sympathy 
and assimilation of new and beneficent ideas for the care of 
children. 

I am particularly iuterested in that portion of the Annual 
Report of the Indian lied Cross Society which do,als with the 
question of enlisting the sympathy and assistance of non-official 
workers and the memhershi]) campaign. You may remember 
that, when I addressed you two years ago, I laid special stress 
on the importance of arousin'- ihe interest of non-oflicials. In 
the days of the common pi of the late war the objects of the 
Society made a spex'ial am' pontaneons app(;al to the sympa¬ 
thy of the general public ; . ;, ,1 at the same time the vital needs 
of the situation and the res|)onsibilities of the Civil and Military 
administration for the ellici(mcv of medical arrangemenf tended 
to give a s};)eciiil \vcight and importance, to the, oihcial element 
in the working of both Sf)cieties. Afttu- the war, the tradition 
of; official connection siill survived ; Init with the disappear¬ 
ance of the urgency of a special c.auso and the cessation of the 
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paYticular st tiiuluH created l)y this war there, was a possibilitv 
lliat noii-otlicial iiifercs iiiifflit L^row cold. It is riirht tli.ii 
oHlciul iutisr st 'hoidd he siista. iie i ; itulesi it cauuot ir: 
eoiiceivt'd that it can he divoreisd .Irniti taking part in the 
great mission for this alleviation of sulTering and for the pro¬ 
motion of this hisalth and welfare of the [leople of India ; but 
nevertheless it is essential that, if the henefieeiit work is to he 
carried on with real etHeieney, tins objects these Societies have 
in view should command the active .si |i|iort of the general piihlic 
and heiome part of the e.onvietioi , of all thinking men and 
women in. Imlia ; and it is only i? i;ese conditions that these 
Siwioties can he a living force, widi real power of doing good 
on a largo sc ale. 

I am glad to note from the Report that in many instances 
keen intoreft in the working of the Society has been aroused 
and manifofted. In other centres cllorts have been made and 
are still in jirogruss In attraet it more widely ; I am confident 
that these efforts will he. fruitful. I believe that the Indian 
mind is paiticularly suseei>tible to the apjieal made by the 
work of thi Society, I have been greatly impre.ssed in Indie 
by the wiriespread desire among the people to help others. 
I need only refer to two common instances. No one can have 
failed lo notice the almost universal custom by which the 
benevolent, during tlie hot sea.son, provide booths on high roads 
or in streets where cool tiriuking w.iter is given to all thirsty 
travellers. Another sign of the .spirit to which I refer is the 
almost complete absence of organi.si'd poor relief in India. The 
large population of indigent, aged or crip^iled persons in India 
who are un ihle to earn their own ^ ring, can freely count bn pri¬ 
vate generijsit}", often even enmuating from families in very 
narrow circumstances, for support and daily bread. It is to this 
neighbourly spirit and to this desire to assist others that the 
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Society can look for help in its beneficent work. To those who 
have already advanced so ar on the road of duty to their fellow 
men, I feel confident that an appeal to embrace fresh oppor¬ 
tunities of social service will not be made in vain. 

Let me thank all those who have worked in the interests of the 
two Societies. Among them let me mention Sir Frederick Whyte, 
though he is not here with us to-day ; I know how greatly his 
efforts on behalf of both Societies are appreciated. We may 
derive satisfaction that our view of his capabilities is shared 
with us by others, for the General Council of the League of Red 
Cross Societies in Paris has recently paid him and us the compli¬ 
ment of selecting him as the President of their Commission on 
Red Cross Organisation. 

I have pleasure in commending the valuable work of these 
Societies to general notice in the hope that with more universal 
support from the public their influence may bo further expanded 
and their beneficent activities increased. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL 
SESSION OP THE INDIAN RAILWAY CONFERENCE AT 
SIMLA ON 9th OCTOBER 1924. 

In opening the Annual Session of the Indian Railway Confotenoe at 
Simla, H. E, the Viceroy made the following speech — 

I greatly value this opportunity of welcoming the members 
of the Indian Railway Conference Association. This meeting 
enables me in the first place to express my warm appreciation 
of the very valuable results obtained from the meetings of the 
Association. The Association has, I understand, now been in 
existence for nearly a quarter of a century. Its primary 
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function v'as to frame arrangements for the management of 
traffic interchanged between the different railways, but it also 
considers and advises upon all other questions of railway 
management referred to it by its members or by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and this aspect of its activities has naturally 
grown in importance. The full Conference only meets once 
in twelve months, but its functions are carried on throughout 
the year by technical sub-committees, whose recommendations 
come before the full meetings of the Association at this annual 
conference. I attribute the greatest importance to both the 
formal and informal aspects of these deliberations. 

I cannot estimate too highly the value to the Government 
of India of the expert assistance and advice received from this 
experienced body. Both the public and the Government owe 
a debt to the Association for the sustained efforts which are 
made at these conferences to perfect the harmonious working 
of railways in India, and to conduce to improved efficiency in 
the service of the public. I am aware that during your 
discussions many questions are satisfactorily decided which 
would otherwise only ccjino to a decision after lengthy con¬ 
sideration by the Railway Board of the representations of 
different railway administrations, and, last but not least, 
I atta ch the highest importance to the opportunities which these 
meetings afford to the Agents and principal officers of all the 
railways in India for coming together for the purpose of in¬ 
formal discussion and interchange of views. These meetings 
must be of the greatest value to them, and they also afford the 
officers of my Government an o[)portunity for discussions with 
them of the same nature which I know are very greatly prized 
I value the opportunity of this meeting also because I am 
enabled thereby to address those who ar,e directly responsible 
for the working of the great railway system of India. I need 
Ml4PgV 
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not dwell on the great importance of the latter to this country. 
From small beginnings—I believe the first railway opened in 
India over 70 years ago was a modest project ruimitig for 21 
miles only—a vast complc-v system has been built up. Tlie 
total mileage now exceeds 38,000 miles and last year nearly 600 
million passengers and 100 million tons of goods were carried 
on the system. The staff employed ■ . the railways numbeis 
nearly | million persons. On Budgi : liTros ak)ne this year the 
earnings may be expected to attain a total of Its. 97 crores. 
The magnitude of the changes which railways have brought 
about in the social and c-conomic. life of the Indian ])eople in 
the last half-century can hardly be estimated. The expansion 
of the railway system has silently but surely made for the 
spread of civilisation, for a. general incr^jase in inatmial pro.s- 
perity, for greater happine.ss end for gr<'ater unity among the 
people of India, and for wider pofi.sibilitie.s in public and [uivate 
life. Those who have helped to buihl up and exj)ari(! the system 
may well take pride in the achievement. I fully realise the 
great responsibilities and heavy burthai of work ^vhieh lies upon 
those entrusted wilh (In; working of this vast and complex 
system, and for this reason, and on account of tlie great impor¬ 
tance to India of the duiic.s they perform, it is a S|)ccial pleasure 
to me to meet here to-day those principally responsible for 
the management of Indian railways. .\prr,; from my keen 
interest in railways generally on account of tfieir connection 
with the development and progress India circuimstances 
place mo in an even more intimate relation in regard to them. 
In India a very large portio?i of the railway systoiu is owned 
Dy Government, and in eonsetpience my Government is vitally 
interested and directly concerned in the elfieicnt and economical 
management of the railway .system. 

The difficulties which have had to he fa(;ed during the past 
war period are well known and I need not explore their causes. 
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'i’he brief boom of 1919-20 was succeeded by a period of severe 
trade depn-es.sion. Tliere was leeway to make up in repairing 
wastage. While' the cost of material had risen iti an unprece- 
d(inted fashion and the wages bill liad swelled owing to the 
abnormal increase in prices and the cost of living. In 1921-22 
and 1922-23 t le railways were unable to pay interest charges, 
and a .situation of great dilheu Ity had aris(!ni The only solution 
of the i)robleni was to iutrodiuio a (joliey of retrenchment and 
rig<3rou.s ecormmy in working (diarges, while at the same time 
making a reasonable inere.asc in tiii- ate.s and fares. My Gov¬ 
ernment greatly ap|tr(!ciatc tin .oyal manner in which the 
railway atlministratiou and their ..Lalf op(jrated in the execution 
of this {X)li('y. 1'hc fruit of their lahouns is already apparent. 
Last year the railw'ay.s made a lurt contribution to the State of 
more than G crores, and paid a not return on capital invested 
of more than H per camt. I t i.s l oo I'.arly to prophesy a.s regards 
the present >ear, and it is necessary to make allowance for the 
damagtj not yet I'ully estimated, cau.sed by the recent disastrous 
flood.s, but ti e pi'os})ec1s a.re hopc'I'ul, and with the gross receipts 
up to the end ol last August in excess of those of the corric 
sponding period of la.st yea r by 3G9 ialch.s, a confident view may 
be taken. 

1 have cn varioms oc(!a.sions expressed my opinion that a 
slow but stciidy revival of tiade is taking |)lace and the railway 
returns vvliiidi act as the barometcu of trade point to the indi¬ 
cator niovirg in that dii’ection. TJre capital expenditure of the 
last few yesrs is beginning to tala- cdfect i?r increa.sed capacity 
and better tacilitie.s for handht: (ralbc. In addition, in spite 
of greatly i:iicreased traffic !niii ai niugs, the ordinary working 
expenses for the csarly pm'iiu!. i i be year stand at a lower figure 
fihan last year. The fall in pricies is without doubt a contribut¬ 
ing factor, but. the main credit must be given to the Agents 
and their .slafi, without whoso contimious efforts and close atten- 
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tion to economy these satisfactory results could not have been 
secured. Some portion of the improvement effected may also 
be attributed to the process of overhauling the railway organisa¬ 
tion in the Central Government. The Aoworth Committee and 
the Inchcape Committee offered my Government valuable advice 
both on the financial and administrative side of railway policy. 
The suggestions of the Inchcape Committee have borne fruit 
in resulting economies without loss of efficiency. The reorgan¬ 
isation of the Railway Deiiartment, which formed the subject 
of one of the recommendations of the Acworth Committee, 
has been energetically carried out by Sir Charles Inne.>. The 
Railway Board has been strengthened by the inclusion of a Fin¬ 
ancial Adviser and by the addition to the staff of a number of 
technical officers, and, under Mr. Hindley’s able guidance the 
central directorate is now approximating more and more to the 
ideal of a general staff for railway. Time will not permit of 
my dwelling on all the benefits whieffi have been derived from 
these new activities, but the public may rest assured that in 
the Railway Board they now possess a scientific and practical 
body constantly engaged in the study of the railway problem 
of India as a whole, and in devising improvements and develop¬ 
ments on a comprehensive scale. Great as the progress has 
been, nevertheless, owing to the size of the undertakings, 
development necessarily lags behind the needs of the continent. 

^ am tempted to dwell at length on the fascinating subject 
of productive expenditure in India. In my view after the com¬ 
pletion of the rehabilitation of the existing railway system, a 
well considered plan for the extension of cheap but efficient 
railway transport is a primary neces.sity in India, and no step 
is more likely to conduce to an increase in trade and industry 
and in the general prosperity of the country. I am glad to be 
able to state that we have already made some jirogress in this 
direction, Projects for nearly .-1,000 miles of new lines have 
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been sanctioned, and little difficulty is anticipated in future 
in finding money for new projects of a i-emiiuerative nature. 
My Government have also afuu’ovcd, in consultation with local 
Governments, of a new policy from wliicli good re.suKs are 
anticipated, "Where a local Government, for administrative 
or other reasons, attaches importance to a local railway pro¬ 
ject which cannot be brought within the four corners of the 
definition of a commercially remunerative scheme, the Govern¬ 
ment of India will be prepared to eonstruct and work a liae 
desired by the local Gox’ornment pro\'idofl the local Government 
guarantees a specified rate of interest on capital outlay, and 
the scheme does not conflict with more extensive projects. 
This policy will, I trust, openrte to associate the local Govern¬ 
ments with railway development and adjust the general policy 
to local conditions, 1 trust the Agi tits will ki^ep in touch with 
the local Governments in explorin’' local needs, and advise 
them in regard to promising local I’rojects which can suitably 
be taken up under the new policy. 

The Acworth Committee gave prominence to the vexed 
question of the comparative merits of Stale and Company 
management of railways. This question also aroused consi¬ 
derable interest in the Indian Legislature. As the outcome of 
the discussions on the subject, the Government of India, as 
you are aware, have decided to take under direct management 
the East Indian Railway from the 1st of January next, and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway from next July. These 
changes will involve the transfer to service under the Govern¬ 
ment of India of a number of officers and several thousands 
of employees now working under companies on these lines. 
The members of these staff.s are naturtdly apprehensive of the 
manner in which the change of management may affect the 
staff. I take this opportunity of assuring them that the offi¬ 
cers and men of the two Railways need have no fears that 
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tile change will alTect them iidvorsely in the conditions of 
tlieir pay, service, or i)ro.spects. The, tno.st comprehensive 
change, to whicli iTmnediat(; elh;(;t is to be giv(m, arising out 
of the oonsidera.tion of the, Acwori.h Committoe’.s Report, 
lies in tlie domain of finance. In the jia.st in this aspect the 
Railway Repartment occnphid the siime position a s that of other 
departraent.s of l,h(b (fovermiKuit of Tiidia. In Sjhte of the 
possession of sptK'iaf powers a.Tid of tlie tlieoroitical advantage 
of treatment on a. cominereia,l working hasi.s, in ])ractico tlie 
Railway Department was crippled for develojuncnt purposes 
by the restrictions inherent in the system. The railways de¬ 
pended for finance upon money voted each year, and the net 
earning of the railwaysi went into the gemsral exchequer. 
I need not dwell on the weak jioints of fiiis system. The inevi¬ 
table tendency, especially ajiparent during the war, was to 
expect railways to contribute more (han their just share to 
general revenues and to class the p'" ers of recovery through 
railways as a potentiality for addin; o rov'cmie from taxation. 
This tendency killed the, incentivm to economy in working and 
continuity in railway policy, and delinite.ly operated to dis¬ 
courage initiative in commercial management and a real 
increase in efliciency in the public service obtained by results 
in the working of the railways themsclve.s. 

The Acworth Coramittec’.s recommendations put the situation 
in a new light, and directed a fresli angle of vi.sion towards 
the principle involved in the system. A ste[) in advance was 
made when, with the apiiroval of the fjcgislative Assemble, 
a capital programme, was guaranteed to the railways owr a 
period of years. The, spirit of reform pi'ogressed to a logical 
conclusion during the, last .se,s.sion of the Jjcgislature, when a 
convention received a|)]>roval sejbar.ating railway finance from 
general finance. I coTigratulate the Assembly on the wisdom of 
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the (iecisjoii :,rriv(i(I at. Por a tlttic (iuriiur tlio dchates on the 
subject the (l-.'.eisioii was in jeopardy. ' ■ri.-ollieial anK;n(lnient.H 
W(!re moved, the purjju.se. of wliieh ■ , < subjeed the cliaiige to 

otlier couditiOils wholly uiieoiioeri.' ■ ilh the prhuhple involved. 
Ilarl these coiidltious, wliieh iiieliidi;ii the complete subordina¬ 
tion, of all iiUT.iati v(Mn the e.wrid.iv'e, action of the Executive Oov- 
erunu'.nt to tue I.i(^o;islid.uf<‘. Ihhmi, p.resstid th(>. Government would 
have l)cen of. liged to lia.ve Hl.iandoncd tin; |)i'oj(',ct for separation. 
It would not lni,V(i )>(.ien po.s.siljle jus a condition, of the latter 
to liave given up a. eon.stitutional j)rineiple i,)f lir.st importairco. 
Fo.rtuuately wiser counsels ])reviiiied,'i,, 1 desire to express my 
a])preciation of the able servie-es of the5ollieer.s wlio presented 
1 .]ie, Governr ictd case, and of juiblio .spirit of those members of 
the Assomlty who ..i.ssi.ste.d in lu'inging about an acceptance of 
the propo.sal.s. 1 realise that, in .some, eases their support was 
given to a Government mc.isure of iHuiefit to tlie interests of 
India notw.tlisi.andiiig poiiticai (.inferences with the Govern¬ 
ment on otlier subjects, aiul the re.sdution as finally framed 
and passed ]'epr».;,soiits, on the ciiii’f; /■ nut ijivolved in the debate, 
a compromise iionourabie to t .n parties in the discussion. 
Goveriiracnt has agreed to ,( j .!vision i)y whi(di tlie Lcgisla- 
five Assembly are ;.it liberty. i,o terminate tlie arrangement 
in the evei.t of a Htab; itnuiaged line being lianded over to a 
((ompaJiy a.gainst the advice of the A.s.sembly. While the main 
question oF a convention t(.) se,|.iarate railway from general 
finamjc: has been accepte.d, tiie matter now rests on a propter 
■ basis. Th.;. importance ol tlie relVirm cannot be overestimated. 
The State will continue to re(.;cive a fair and (ioiLstaut return 
from the money .spent on railway,s, while eominunications wilt 
no longer j un the risk of being taxed unfairly through the rail¬ 
ways. Gcueral revenues may be cxjiected to gain from stabi¬ 
lisation of railway revenue. 'The railway admiuLstratiou will 
now piosstss a. real incentive to economy in working on com- 
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mercial lines. Proper arrangements can now be made for de¬ 
preciation and for building up railway reserves. Continuity and 
regular growth in railway policy has become possible and it is 
hoped that in duo course the public will pay less for the exist¬ 
ing service of the railways, while railway facilities will be largely 
increased without addition to the burden of general taxation. 

/During the debates great stress was laid on Indianisation, 
and the resolution in its final form incorporated the views of 
the Assembly in this point, though these views formed nq part 
of the actual convention regarding railway finance. The Lee 
Commission had made recommendations on this question 
which were in accordance with the general policy of His Maje'“ 
ty’s Government as expressed in the preamble of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and before the debate on railway finance ip 
the Assembly, the Govormneut of India had decided to accept 
these recommendations, which have the effect of pressing 
forward as rapidly as possible the extension of existing faci¬ 
lities in order that the recruitment of Indians be advanced as 
soon as practicable up to 7d per cent, of the total number of 
vacancies in the Railway Department as a whole. In view of 
doubts expressed in the Press a.s to the manner in which this 
policy may affect a community now widely represented among 
the ranks of the railway staff, I desire to make it clear that 
I fully recognise that the Anglo-Indian community have played 
a very considerable part in working the railways in the past, 
and for this reason among others the Anglo-Indian community 
may rest assured that in the execution of the policy of increas¬ 
ing Indianisation, their interests will receive the most careful 
consideration and stand in no danger of being overlooked. 

Th<i separation of railway finance, which within limits con. 
stitutes the Agents as masters in their own house, increases their 
responsibility. Each year, whatever the conditions, the con- 
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ti'ibution has 1o be j)a.i(l into general revenues. Any deficit 
wfiiclnnay aeenr cannot merely be jtaffned on to those revenues. 
8 o long as the coiu'cntiuri .subsists, tln^ .Agents haye to depend 
on their o -vn jesoiirei's anil conli-ive to .succeed within these 
limitations, The closest Mupeiai.sio); and most careful atten 
tion to ecoiioniy and ollicicncy ir, .yorking will in consequence 
be called f:u’. 1 apjireciaTe tic- dilliculties of the ta.sk which 

lies .ahead ind the strain which the Auents and their staff will 
be called ii|ion to liear, but 1 am conlident tliat the basis on 
which rallv ay finances havi' now been jilaccd i.s sound in prin¬ 
ciple and in vimv of the succcs.s of the efforts of the last two 
years 1 have no doubt that the fnlle,st reliance can be placed on 
the nulwa .' adminislration to jirodnce tfie nio.st satisfactory 
results as Llie outcome of tlieir uew ve.sponsibilities and the 
wider iichl of initiative now before thorn. 1 know that the task 
will be undertaken in the right .spirit, and that those engaged 
in it will ceriv e cncourugcmeni from the groat importance to 
India of t;ie duties they perforin. If they succeed, as lam 
confident they will, I shall be the first to rejoice with them in 
the issue oi their labours, anrl to olfei- my contribution of praise 
to tlieir suicoss. I have referred i.i the fact that the railways 
touch almost every asjH'ct of the I c.s of the peojile of India. It 
i.s inevitable in the circumstance ! iiat, w'ith growing conscious- 
ne.ss and tie spread of responsibl.- institutions among the people, 
railway administration .shonhl be a common target of attack 
and ciiticisni. IMucIi of the latter may be ill-founded and due 
to mi.sa]j])i'elu!i.isiou, and for that |■ea,son it must at times be 
irksome to. the railway .stalf who arc iierforiniiig their duties 
•n diHicultie.s little understood by the general public. Never- 
tlielesK, in iny view i-aitway administrations may derive satis¬ 
faction from tlio attention .so continuously, if embarrassingly, 
directed towards them liy the Ijcgislature.s and the public. It 
places the importance of the railways in the eyes of the public 
14PSV 
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beyond all doubt, and the administrations may take a just pride 
in this recognition of their position by the public as a great 
national utility servuce. 

[ have dwelt on the great part railways have played in the 
development of India, How they have spread civilisation and 
material prosperity and changed the economic and social life 
of the Indian people as they have advanced, and how they have 
in a great measure contributed i:o the conditions which make 
it possible to-day to think of India as a united entity, with com¬ 
mon national aspirations. Those who have been for many 
years connected with railway administration in India can look 
back with satisfaction on the steady course of this advance. 
They can recall with pride the practical difficulties which have 
been overcome, the administrative problems, at one time ap¬ 
pearing insoluble, which have been solved, and the technical 
triumphs by which bridges have spanned the great rivers of 
India and baffling gradients have been surmounted. Their 
thoughts naturally turn towards what the future has in store. 
As far as it has been possible to contrive, the necessary mach¬ 
inery for the development of railways has been set up, and the 
ground has been cleared for expansion. But this expansion, 
from which nothing but benefit can accrue to India, must., 
depend, in a large measure on the peaceful and steady progress 
of the people of India, with which the railways are bo closely 
bound up and to which the}^ directly react. It is my earnest 
hope that all that tends to retard that progress may be elimi¬ 
nated, that the distressing communal differences unhappily 
so prominent at the present time and .so fatal to moral and 
material well-being may be composed. It is the unceasing 
preoccupation of my.self and the Government to discover 
means to allay the intensity, and I deeply regret to say, the 
bitterness of feeling between members of the two great com¬ 
munities. Ho graver problem confronts India at this moment. 
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None d(«erves closer aticntion. None more urgently calls 
for the whole-hearted co-operation and goodwill of all sections 
of Indian opinion. 1 also trust tliat all influences unfortunate¬ 
ly now (existing which operate to set back the ordered course 
of the constitutional advairce of this great country towards the 
goal of responsible self-government in the Empire may dis¬ 
appear, and that the day may not be far distant when a keen 
sense of jiublic duty and a desire to serve the true interests of 
India will rise superior to all:motional considerations, and lead 
to union in whole-hearted offoita for the progre.ss and prosperity 
of her people. 

HIS EXCUhLRNCY THE VICEROY’S SREECH AT THE FARE¬ 
WELL LIN.NER TO THE HONOURARLE SIR MUHAMMAD 

SHAFI AT flCEREOAL LODGE, DELHI, ON THE 14TH NOV¬ 
EMBER J924. 

His Exceltmcy the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the Fare¬ 
well Dinner given to the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shafi, retiring 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, at Viceregal Lodge on the 
14th November 1924:— 

Your E.rceUen(;irs, Ladies and Genlk'tnen. —'rho occasion of 
our meeting this evcnitig i.s, as you arc aware, to do honour to 
my distingurshedguest and colleague Sir Muhammad Shafi. I 
experience both regret and plea.sure, as J make that observatior 
regret at hit impeirding departure, pleasure at his still beirg 
with us. I intend to-night to dwodl more on the pleasure of 
entertaining him, and of exjnessing my aitpreciation of his 
.services tlmi. on the regret which ncvcrthelcs.s will ever be 
priisent as I Sjjcak. Five and .a half years Sir MuJiammad Shall 
has been a M-nnber of the Viceroy's Executive Council, and he 
has been clotoly associated with me as a colleague during 
more than tliree and a half year.s. 1 desire to express my 
grateful thanks to him for the assistance and for the advice he 
has given me throughout this difficult period. It was in July 


l4th Novem¬ 
ber 1924. 
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1919 that he first jomed the Covuu-ii, a troubled and anxious 
moment. When he was selecteda. Member of the Viceroy's 
Council in my predecessor’s tim- lie had already uia.de his repu¬ 
tation as a Member of the. Ihi” and in public life, a.Tid especially 
as a loader among the members of hi.s owji community. His 
family had been among the earliest, I beli(!ve, to realise that 
no Moslem could afford to lag behind in education in the then 
changing conditions of life. They sought a wider horizon and 
thus it was that he was selected foi- the legal ju'ofession, to 
which he then devoted himself. 11 e and 1 ha ve this in common. 
We are members of the Bar ; wo are members of the Middle 
Temple. The same Iim that admitted him had received mo ii,i 
earlier days ; 1 can picture him in that Inn of Court wondcj'iug 
what the world had in store, and whether he would ever pass 
the examinations, and loohing with awe upon tlic men wdio 
were already full-fledged barristers. Tliere wa.s no need for ap¬ 
prehension regarding l)is succe.ss; ho was duly called to the 
Bar, returned to Lahore and rose to the top of his j)rofession, 
practising in the High Court, and afttu' serving in liigh ollices 
to which he was elected, esirooially by his own community and 
becoming the first Indian President of the Bar Association of 
the High Court of the Punjab, lie was ajipointod a Member of 
the Cabinet, 1 don’t quite huow whitfier be will go wbeir Ire 
leaves us ; I have some idea— If the secret information which 
comes to me is correct —that he intends to return to his early 
love. I mean profession. Again, if my information i.s reliable 
there is a multitude of suitors anxiously awaiting this reunion. 
Plaving paid his tribute to the law, and having I believe received 
a tribute from the law he is as.sured, f conceive, of increased 
tribute upon his return. During tJie time of his association with 
me, he has been a most loyal ami devoted servant, colleague 
and friend. I shall not pasis in review the many occasions 
I have had of testing him. VV'ore I to attempt a biographical 
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sketch of Sir Muhuinuiiul dijri.ujf the jx-riod of my intimate 
knowledfio of liin , 1 am afraid I stiould detain you at too great 
length ; 1 Juust j'efraiu and must content myself vvith expressing 
briefly but siacerc'ly my high appreciation of his valuable 
services diirh g my period of oillee. 

He gave ju'oof during tliaX period of s)jeeial qualities among 
his inauv (paililical ions for MenduTshiji of my Council. His 
judgments ^^■ere eliuraeterised by .slirewd intelligence, keen 
political iu.sij;'hl., a deep si-use of loyalty fo the causes he es¬ 
poused, a togh ideidisiu tempered by practical considerations, 
devotion to ( he interest.s of India and an all-abiding belief in 
the higher destiny of India within the Empire. He never 
failed to unclerta.ke any t!i..sk at my re<piest, sometimes at incon¬ 
venience tf him.self; b\it always willingly and with most 
faithful sejo'lce, I’ci iia|:»s the best proof of the esteem in which 
lie is hekl i nd of flic vidue set upon hia .service in high places 
was that as the period approaclied when by ordinary effluxion 
of time lie would eeu.se to hold office,, he was asked to 
remain as Member for .some, further time and it is another 
tribute to bis jiublie spirit fhat although it was at 
personal i iconveiiienee, ho at once agreed to continue until 
the end >f Ihis year. 1 have s()oken hitherto of my own 
assoeatioj] with you iu your labours; but I must not 
fail t o c uivey that all tim inember.s of my Council desire 
to join wholeliearfedly in these e.xpre.ssious of apprecia¬ 
tion of Sir IMuharnmad’s .serviees, 1 would like to tell you 
about Sir Muhammad Sbafi iu the inner chamber of the 
Coimeil, :() disclose to you the, secrets of our deliberations and 
decisions, but the. secrets of the Coiineil Chamber are not for 
thedinn m table, even though it be graced by tihe distinguished 
and charming guests 1 sec around me to-night. I must not lift 
the veil, but I could not forgive myself if I omitted to tell you 
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that iti additiou to liiK ordinary duties as a Member of Council, 
taking his share of the burdens and resj)onsibilitics which fall 
upon us collectively, Sir Muhammad never failed to represent 
the Indian aspect to us to portray the Indian sentiment with 
all the force at his command and may I, in j)arentliesiB, when 
speaking of him, say how very grateful I am to my three 
Indian colleagues for the faithful and trusted service they 
have always rendered in this respect. And Sir Muhammad 
has one other anti a unique po.sition. lie is the Muhammadan 
Member of my Council, and thus in a special position to 
represent to me the Muhammadan jjoint of view. 

Were I to eoiititme I shoidd bo led far deeper than I had 
intended. Therefore I content myself with saying that as 
Viceroy I shall jjart with him with deep regret, and that 
I fully realise the loss we shall suffer by his departure. Speak¬ 
ing from more personal asftects the close and intimate associa¬ 
tion with Sir Midianimad ripened early into a warm friend¬ 
ship which has (Kuitinued uneloudeil throughout. There is 
one aspect of this association to which I desire to make special 
reference. During the time when there was considerable 
agitation among Mussalmans in India regarding affairs in the 
Near-East I wa.s fortunate in having a.s my adviser Sir Muham¬ 
mad, who is sjiecially eipiipped to keep me informed of the 
feeling.s and view.s of his co-religionists. I refer to the period 
when therci were tloubteanddiflicidties in tlie minds of Indian 
Moslems regarding the situation with Turkey and the Treaty 
of Sevres. Sir Muhammad was of the greatest and most 
valuable assistance to me during that difficult period, and 
I may also say to the community of which he i.s so distinguish¬ 
ed a member. 

But that doesn't exhaust all we owe to Sir Muhammad, 
because he is responsible for the introduction of Lady Shafi 
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into our social circle. It was quite early in my advent to 
Simla that I had the ])lensnro of meeting Jjady Shafi, and 
I desire to chronicle also how glad I am that she was graciously 
pleased to come amongst us; to give, ns the pleasure of her 
society and that of her daughtei-s. Wliii.tever may happen 
to a man, whatever honours inay he in .store for him, what¬ 
ever fame he may liave athiim'.d, there i.s naught to compare 
with the coiiqiaiiion.shif) of the lady who believed in him 
before anybody else did. 

And now Ladies and gentlemen, 1 nm.st restrain my.self 
from saying; more. I a.sk yon to drink to the health of Sir 
Muhammad Shafi—that is the fornud toast and yon may say 
quitequietly to yourselves at the time yon drink “ and to Lady 
Shaft ”, Let us extend to them hotli our heartiest wishes for 
their happii ess and prosperity in the futiua;, when the Punjab 
and India will receive the benefit in jmblic non-official life 
of Sir Muluiiinmad Shad’s public spirit and advocacy, which 
I as Viceroy and we as the Government of India will have lost. 


HIS PlXOELJ.ENCr THE VICEIIOY .S' SI’ICICtnI A'l' THE OPENING 
OF THE SE,S.S]ON OF THE CH.\MI!EIt OF J'lUNGES AT ])ELHr 
ON THE 17T1I NOVEMP.EII l!):24. 


Hi.s Exi'olleii.cy the Viceiny openeil tins Scssioii of tfic Chamber of Princes 
in the Legislative Asaemihy Chamber at Dellii on the 17th November 
with the following speech ;— 

Your ff'rghne.ssf’s, —One yeiir and tune months have elapsed 
since tlie last meeting of this Chamber iintl it gives mo great 
pleasure to welcome Your Highnesses once again at this, your 


I7thNovem 
her 1924. 
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foxirth session, I am very glad to sec so many of Your Higli- 
nesses present to-day. Our meetings must 1)0 well attended if 
the Chamber is to fulfil the high purpose for which it was estab¬ 
lished. It was desirable to po.stpone the meeting which had 
been provi.sionally fixed for November U)‘23, as the Chamber 
had met in the previous February and it was thought unneces¬ 
sary to have two meetings in oih; year. Matlxus of sufficient 
importance to justify discussion i)y the Chandler of Princes can, 
save in exceptional circumstances, be dealt with in one annual 
meeting. I have always been anxious that the Cliamber should 
not be summoned except for the di.scussion of matters of real 
interest. I know that Your Highue.ssea share this view and 
earnestly desire that the Chamber should maintain and improve 
its position and not be o])en to criticism in this respect. For 
this reason, I welcome the appearance of so many private 
resolutions among the Agenda which will add to tlie interest 
of our deliberations. 

We have to mourn the loss of five Memfic.rs of this Chamber 
who have passed away since the last occasioi^ on which we met. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Travancorc, in whom your Order 
has lost a most distinguished Member, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Tripura, His Highne,ss the Ilaja of Narsingarh, 
the Raja of Chhota Udepur and the, Raj Saheb of Akalkot. 
Your Highnesses will, I feel a.saured, desire witli me to record 
our deep regret that they have passed away from \rs. There is 
in addition a Member of this Cliamber to whom our heart-felt 
condolence is due. Her Highness the Regum of Bhopal ha.s 
suffered two grievous bereavements within tln^ space of a few 
months, and I am sure that Your Highnesses will desire that an 
expression of your profound sympathy wit;h Her Highness and 
of your regret at the loss of her two ilistinguishod sons should 
be communicated to her. 
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Since Fe bruary 1923 the Standing Committee of this 
Chamber has met on three occasions and good progress has been 
made in regard to the questions under discussion by the Com- 
niittee. Four Kesolutions dealing with matters of considerable 
importance have been issued by the Government of India since 
the last meeting of the Chamber. These Resolutions deal 
with the grant of prospecting licenses and mining leases, and 
with the construction and maintenance of railways, telegraph 
systems, and telephone systems in Indian States. These ques 
tions have now been settled to the satisfaction both of the 
Imperial Government and the States, and agreement has been 
reached in regard to those matters which call for mutual assist¬ 
ance and co-operation. The States will, in future, enjoy 
a position of greater independence in regard to the development 
of railways, telegraphs, telephones and mines within their own 
territories, and 1 trust it will be found that the removal of well- 
meant restrictions will stimulate enterprise. 

I now turn to the Agenda which is to be placed before You. 
Highnesses on this occasion. You will receive from Their 
Highnesses the Maharaja.s of Bikaner, Nawanagar and Alwar 
statements regarding their valuable work as Representatives 
of India a1 meetings and Confeienccs in Kuropc in 1922, 1923 
and 1924. Our grateful appreciation is duo to Their High¬ 
nesses and we felicitate them upon the very able and distin¬ 
guished mminer in which they ]ierformed their re.sponsible tasks, 
and we shall listen with interest to the statements they are 
about to make. Your Highuesse.s will, I am sure, desire to 
extend a liearty welcome to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, V ho has just returned from Geneva, where he took a 
prominent part in the deliberations of one of the most important 
sessions of the. League of Nations hitherto held. We warmly 
congratuliiite His Highness on the highly successful manner in 
M14PSV 
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which he has carried out the duties undertaken by him and wt 
deeply appreciate the keenness and enthusiasm which hayt 
inspired him to insist on laying his statement before the 
Chamber, while the events to which it refers are still fresh 
in our memories. I am well aware that these duties are often 
undertaken by Ruling Princes at some sacrifice of personal 
convenience. The importance of these meetings cannot be 
over-estimated and I desire to express my high appreciatiojj 
of the spirit that prompts them to engage in these respon¬ 
sibilities and to devote their capacities to these services to 
the Empire and India. 

The Reports of the Standing Committee on wireless tele¬ 
graphy, dealings between Indian States and capitalists and 
financial agents, the construction of tramways, and the 
employment of European British .subjects, pensioners, and 
aliens in Indian States will be laid before Your Highnesses for 
consideration. The summary regarding wireless telegraphy 
and telephony in Indian States, which has been prepared by 
the Committee in consultation with the Departments of Govern¬ 
ment concerned, contains proposals for an organi.sation which 
the members of the Committee recommend as necessary for 
effective co-operation between the wireless authorities in British 
India and the authorities in the Indian States. Your' 
Highnesses will readily understand the need for co-ordination 
if an effective system of wireless communication is to be estab¬ 
lished throughout this great country. The whole atmosphere 
is open to messages, but, unless they are properly modulated 
and controlled, they will clash in the air and interfere with each 
other and this wonderful medium of communication may be 
rendered ineffectual. In regard to the summary on the subject 
of dealings between Indian States and cajritalists you will 
observe that the Committee recommend that the existing 
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system in fcirce should ho liberalised. They also recommend 
amondmont in a similar spirit of the arrangements in regard 
to tramways in Indian States, whde the proposals regarding 
the future employment of Kuropean British subjects, pensioners 
and aliens in Indian States constitute a considerable relaxa¬ 
tion of the restrictions at present in force. On this, as on 
other subjects, the Government of India will reserve their 
opinion until the views of Your Highnesses have been ascer- 
tai ned and the necessary authorities consulted 

There remains the summary relating to compensation for 
railway lands in Indian States, which is little more than a 
consolldatic'n of the present rules, and that which deals with 
radio broad-casting, a recent development which in British 
India is still in its infancy. 

I now ])ass on to deal with certain other matters which, 
though the^ are not before the Chamber for consideration, 
are, I knov', of great interest to many Members of your Order. 

In the lirst place, it is, I think, desirable that I should 
explain to Your Highnesses tlie position in regard to tlie 
recommendations made by tlie Cornnutte(; apjioiuted by the 
Chamber on the 5th I'Y'bruary IP'2:), to consider the recommend¬ 
ations of the Fiscal Commission. That Committee submitted 
a report to the Chamber on the 10th February making certain 
recommendations in regard to the future fiscal policy of the 
Government of India towards the linhaii Btates, Since then 
the question has been under consideration by the Departments 
of the Government of India which are concerned. Your High¬ 
nesses Will "eadily understand that the question of the alloca¬ 
tion of the customs revenue, which is tlie most important of 
the recommendations made by the tlommittee, is one of grave 
difficulty. The consideration of this matter has occupied 
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many months and I regret that it is not yet complete. Before 
the next session of the Chamber, however, I hope that we shall 
have arrived at certain conclusions and that I shall be in a 
position to inform Your Highnesses of our attitude in regard 
to this question. 

Another question, very dear to certain distinguished 
Members of this Chamber, is that which has come to be known 
as the question of the analytical and synthetical methods. 
Your Highnesses will remember that, when the codification 
of political practice was first taken up in 1919, it was suggest¬ 
ed at the Standing Committee that an analytical rather than 
a synthetical method of procedure should be followed, that 
the general position of the Indian States vis-a-vis the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should first be authoritatively stated, and 
that this should be taken as the basis for the decision of 
individual points and for the codification of political prac¬ 
tice. Lord Chelmsford in his opening speech at the Con¬ 
ference held in November 1919 mentioned this suggestion 
which he described as a proposal tliat, in the hope of defining 
the true position of the States vis-a-vis the Government oi' 
India, we should scrutinise and test our j^ractice in the light 
of general principles to be abstracted from the body of treaties 
and* engagements, rather than by endeavouring to derive 
principles from the body of case-law which had grown up. 

The latter method of procedure is still in operation, al¬ 
though, as must be expected, it occasionally gives rise fo 
difficulties. It was suggested recently at the Standing Com¬ 
mittee that an attempt might be made to overcome the diffi¬ 
culties by recourse to analytical methods. A commencement 
was made with the examination of the most ancient treaties 
between the East India Company and the Indian States, It 
was found, however, as I should have anticipated, before the 
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uxamiDafion I,;),;] pccMinci’'''! very far niotiiod of 

.'inalysiny th^, rcfiitibUH of tlie Indiati 8fat('-s with the Britisli 
GoycrinTiOut gteiU. ilUhculticM and that it wonld he 

unlikely to pcodnoo witliin. a )-e,asonal>l(.' time any V('ry useful 
results. Furtlior ex[)loration will be made with the object 
of attempting to deduce [U'ovi.sional principles by means other 
than the syntlnvi.ic itiethod. This will necessarily take time 
and wo cannot be coidhhad, that the right solution will be 
found in thi-i difcction. lii any event it must be distinctly 
understood dial the further examination to w'hich I have 
adverted wi I in no sense commit either the Government of 
India'or the Princes to the a<lo]ition of the result. 

Your llighiiesses may 1 k! intoreated to learn the progress 
made towards (ho establishment' of direct relations between 
the Gox'erui lent of India aud those States which have hitherto 
been in political relations with. Local Governments. In 
Novemher, 1921, all the salute States in the Punjab were 
taken into direct/ relations ^vith tlie Government of India. 
In October 1921! an Agent/ to the Governor-General was ap¬ 
pointed for the five States in tlie Madras Presidency, and 
only a few weeks ago (he (hree .Agencies of Kathiawar, Cutch 
and Palamnir were iironght into direct relations with the 
(ilentral Government i.lirongh an x\gent to the Governor- 
General. A few days hence I projrose to visit Rajkot in order 
to acquaint myself with the local conditions and to assure the 
Princes and Chiefs in Die new' Western India States Agency 
of the persona! intor<«t which 1 and my Govcrnniont feel in 
them and their aSairs. 

Your Highnesses wdll, I tliiAk, agree that considerable 
progress h:is been made in giving elTcct to the policy of direct 
relations, t)ut the process must of necessity be a gradual one. 
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The analogous pToblem in. the ogae of the Stales already 
in direct relations with the Government of India has received 
my earnest consideration. Nearly four years nan the Gwalior 
State was separated from the Central India Agency and was 
brought into direct relations with the Government of India 
through a single intermediary. The case of the Rajputana 
Agency has also engaged the attention of the Government of 
India within the last few moTiths. I am not in a position at 
present to make any announcement, hut you may depend 
upon it that no decision will be reached save after most careful 
examination and consideration. 

Your Highnesses, among the many duties of my office 
none is of greater importance or carries higher distinction 
than that of presiding at tlie deliberations of tlie Princes and 
Eulers at the Narondra Mandal. Permit mo to add that 
this duty has become a jdeasure, I regard its performance 
rather as a bigli jirivilege than as a heavy task. During the 
period of my Viceroyalty I have had the felicity to become 
acquainted with many of the Princes and Rulers, and, as time 
has progressed, the acquaintanc.c has in numerous instance.s 
ripened into warm friend.ship. Consequently in each suc¬ 
ceeding year I have approached the date of the assembling 
of this Chamber with increased pleasure by reason of the daily 
meetings which ensue during this period, with deeper know¬ 
ledge of Your Highnesses’ burdens and responsibilities result¬ 
ing from my closer and more intimate study of them, and 
with wider sympathy and understanding consequent upon my 
own ever-growing experience of the perplexities and difficulties 
of Government. It is unfortunately a proposition of general 
application that, notwithstanding the most earnest desire on 
the part of a Ruler to administer the State in the highest in¬ 
terests of the people and his determination to labour persistently 
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for their advantage, his actions, however beneficent, will be 
subject to misunderstanding and alas! too often to misrepre¬ 
sentation. But the wise and just Ruler will be jtrepared for 
disappointments and ready to meet difficulties, lie has learnt 
that the m rrclt along the road of progress and development is 
not'easy to travel and that r.)l).stacles arc certain to be en¬ 
countered. Tliese observations will doubtless lead Your High¬ 
nesses to ceflections upon the political movcnients in British 
India sine;; tlie introduction of the Reforms. I know that 
Your Highnesses have not failed to watc:h the course of events 
and have pondered upon their significance and their possible 
reactions in the Indian States. To some of Your Highnesses 
the thought may even have occurred whether those rights and 
privileges hitherto so sci'upulously respected, whether those 
relation.s defined or undefined of the States and their Rulers 
with (rovernmont and the Crown in the past so carefully observ¬ 
ed, w]ieth<T that degree of sovereignty po.ssessed by each Ruling 
Princt; up to this time unquestioned and undisturbed, might 
not in some way be afferd-ed by the changes made in the struc¬ 
ture of Government in Britisli Iivdia. 1 feel sure that, if any 
such appr .rheiision should exist in any mind, 1 need only recall 
to Your Highnesses that in the Royal Proclamation announcing 
His Majesty the King-Enqrcroi’s assent to the Government of 
India Bill of 1919, Ills Majesty in the clearest terms announced 
his determination ever to maintain imimi aired the privileges, 
rights anc dignities of the Princes of India ; ami at the inaugu¬ 
ration of this Cliamber by the King-Emperor’s command His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Comiaiight rc'.stated in the follow¬ 
ing memorable words tbe key-notes of Imperial policy in regard 
to these ((uestions ;— 


“ The sanctity of treaties is a cardinal article of Imperial 
poli<;y. It was affirmed by my beloved mother the 
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Great Queen Victoria in her famous Proclamation of 
1868. It was reaffirmed by King Edward VII, and 
His present Majesty King George V has once more 
announced in his Proclamation his determination 
ever to maintain unimpairedthe privileges, rightsand 
dignities of the Princes. Nothing is wanting to mark 
thcsolemnity of this time-honoured engagement; and 
no words of mine arc needed to reassure Your High¬ 
nesses that the British Government will stand faith¬ 
fully by its promises.” 

There are, however, aspects in which the spirit of progress 
and development may affect the States. While Your High¬ 
ness can rest assured that my Government recognise freely 
the internal sovereignty to wliich your various treaties and en¬ 
gagements entitle you, the British Government and my Gov¬ 
ernment know that they can rely upon you to continue to 
administer your States with justice and enlightenment. I am 
well aware that Your Highnesses realise and treasure the con¬ 
fidence that His Majesty and Government repose in you and 
that it is your desire ever to strive for the greater happiness 
and prosperity of your subjects and so to .add by your acts to 
the atr('ngth of the Empire of which your States form a jjavt. 
With changing conditions it may not always be easy to compass 
your desire, but the Princes have the inestimable advantage 
and assistance of one of the greatest of all possessions, for there 
is no finer heritage than the trust and attachment which the 
subjects of a well administered State have for their Ruler. It 
will always be the task of an enlightened Ruler fully to grasp 
and understand changing conditions and by sagacious policy 
to guide and encourage the currents of thought into wise and 
proper channels ; and thus he will retain unimpaired, nay even 
strengthened, those feeling.s of confidence and respect with 
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wliich the tr iditions of loyalty incline the subject to look on 
the Ruler of the State. I am confident that, true to the obli¬ 
gations of your Order, Your ilighuesse.s will meet now difficul¬ 
ties when they arise with wisdom and sympathy, ever keeping 
in view the |.>rosperity and contentment of your subjects and 
ever conscious that in their hai)piucss rests your strength and 
your reward. 


HIS EXCBLL15NCY THE VK'EROY’R SPEECH AT THE LUNCHEON 
GIVEN BY HIS HIGHNESS THJi BAJA OE BARIYA. 

Tho following is Hi.s Excellcsncy the Vicoroy’s reply to His Highness 
the llaja of Bfi.riyn’a speech at the Liuioheon at Bariya on the 23rd Nov¬ 
ember 1924 :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and OctUlemen ,—On my own behalf 
and on behalf of Her Excellency 1 thank Your Highness 
very warmly for the kind terms in which you have proposed 
our health. It has been a groat pleasure to me to have 
had even this brief opportunity of forming a closer acquaint- 
vnee with lour Highness. 

I welcome Your Highnes.s’ loyal a,ssuranccs. Coming as 
they do from a Ruler whoso State has had a long and honour¬ 
able connottion with th(! Briti.sh Government, who served in 
person with tho forces of the Emjjiro during the Great War 
and who strove, with men, money and in other ways to assist 
to bring our cause to its .succe,s.sful termination, I deeply value 
Your Highness’ assurances. 

I wish time had allowed me to see more of Your Highness’ 
State ; but it has been a pleasure to have had even this short 
meeting with Your Highne.ss. 1 thank you for your kind 
hospitality and wish Your Highness and your State all pnjs- 
perity. 


23rd No¬ 
vember 
1924. 
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TRIBUTION AT THE RAJKUMAB COLLEGE AT RAJKOT. 

Hi« KKraJlency tho Viceroy made the following speech at the Distribu¬ 
tion of Prizes at the Rajkumar College at Rajkot on the 25th November 
1921:— 

71/r, Principal .—Let me assure you that it is a special plea¬ 
sure to me to he Ikuc to-day and to present the prizes to tho 
Ktiniars. I make a iroint of visiting Cliiefs’ Colleges when¬ 
ever I can secure an opportunity of doing so. In view of my 
relations as Viceroy and (lovnmnor-General with tho Indian 
States I consider it of primary importance for the Viceroy 
to become acquainted with tlies(‘, institutions and to keep in 
close and ititimate touch with t'lcni. Tho Chiefs’ Colleges occupy 
a unique position in India, i-’hey are tho training grounds 
of the character and capaeitv of those who will hereafter bo 
entrusted witli great responsibilities in the Indian States ; and 
from this consideration they must always possess an especial 
interest for tlie Viceroy and make a special claim upon his 
sympathy and attention. 

I have already visited three Chiefs’ Colleges in India and some 
of the three more than once; ami I am glad to have this oppor¬ 
tunity of now visiting tlm oldest of all the Chiefs’ Colleges. 
You, Mr. Principal, have explained that visits to this College 
have not figured as items in Viceregal Tours in the past in pro¬ 
portion 1:0 the long-established reputation of the College and 
its importance. 1 am afraid that the geographical position of 
Rajkot and the distance from the Viceroy’s headquarters have 
been factors operating towards this result. I can however 
assure you that this College and the good work it has achieved 
have not jiassed unperceived or unrecognised by myself or by 
my Govermnent ; and in the futme one of the results of the 
direct relations now inaugurated iiiid established botwee \ oay 
Governnienf and the Western India States can only be to place 
me and lU} Government in even nearer and more intimate 
touch with the progress and achievements of tho Rajkumar 
College. 
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The Princes of Katliiawar are to be congratulated on the 
wisdom and gouoTosity whiclt |)roTn|)t(Ml tln-m and their pre¬ 
decessors to build the College and to maintaiu it for many years 
without sU()port from outside, sources. This foresight at the, 
outset and the sustained intcre.st subsequently takem }-y the 
Princes in the aifairs of tiic College aftoi its foundation lia vc, 
borne fruit which must be a source of satisfaction to idl those 
connected with its liistory. TIu' College has Ix’ou fortunate in 
possessing a succession of di.stingui.shed Princif)als who have 
made the interests of the Col lege thei r dciirest concern atid have 
spared no efforts to contribute to its cdiciency and to enhance its 
fair name. T have met some of tlu'. ]>asl Principals of this College 
and have noted the pride n.nfl pleasure witli which they look 
back on tl.eir woi'k here and their ■ onnect ion with this College. 
Lastly, as you, Mr. Principal, have rightly pointed out, a great 
debt of gratitude is due to the successive (lovernors and. to 
the Government of Bombay and to the Agents to tlm Governor 
in Kathiawar who have alw'ays taken a lively inter(!.st in the 
fortunes c f the College ami have at all timc.s bocm ready with 
support and advice whenever any diffieultie.s have occurred. I 
tru.st that the Government of Bombay will stdl pre.scrve an 
intere,st in the College, and that youths from tlie States, which 
remain ir relation with the Bombay Government, will continue 
to come for their education to this College as lieretofore. 

The Government of India early recognised the importance of 
this College and as you. Mr. Priueipal, have, recalled, have for 
many years in the past mad<! sul)ventio!is to its financc.s, I 
feel sure that a most successful future is in stoi'e, for the Col¬ 
lege under the wise guidance of its riding liody. I can assure, 
that body of my warm [lersomd interest in their efforts and ac¬ 
tions ; and they can look wild "i.mlidepiee to my Government and 
my officers lor advice and assistance, whenever they are requir¬ 
ed. There are many questions, such as procuring the right type 
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of staff for vacant a])]«)intments,—a point of great importance 
in Chiefs’ Colleges,—on wliich my Govcrnnient is in a favour¬ 
able position to give ex|)ert Iiclp and will be found ready to 
assist if necessary. 

I am the more convinced that a successful future is in store 
for the College from hearing the interesting account which 
the Principal has given of its activities during recent years. 
Long may this satisfactory state of affairs continue. Much credit 
for these results is due to Mr. Turner and to his predecessor, 
Mr. Mayno, who left the College in high state of efficiency. 

It is gratifying t'.o learn that numbers are well maintained; 
and I share the Principal’s expectation that the years to come 
may be faced by the College administration without any feel¬ 
ings of misgiving. 

While wise forethought, (riergctic administration and 
careful management can secure ,■ an educational institution a 
reputation for a high dogre.e o' -.‘.fficiency and material pros¬ 
perity, there are other less tangiiilc, but not less important, qua¬ 
lities which contribute finally to .set the .seal on the fair name 
of a College. I refer to a good tone and fine traditions. There 
is no royal road to secure those qualitie.s. They do not emanate 
solely from one sot of causes. They cannot be bvovurht into 
being by the efforts of a single person or of any one class c'l 
individuals. Ilather, like patriotism in a nation, they must 
draw their spring,s from various sources. They must grow 
up as an intangible but all-pervading noble influence, working 
upon many mind.s and many clas.ses of men as a perpetual source 
of inspiration to good action, not existing at one time only or 
for one immediate object but continuously, acting not in 
the interest of the present only but with pride in the past 
and high hope for the future. 
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Tn the croation of these fpialities the Ruling Body, the 
Teaching St alT, the boys past 'tid present are ofjnally con- 
cornod ; and I am confident rit in their jireservation for 
many }'ears to come all tho,s(! . lasses will unite in community 
of effort and take just pride. 

It i,« for tbi.s reason that I have been particularly pleased 
to ob.servc tlie great interest still taken by the Ruling Princes, 
Chiefs and Kumars, who have left tlie College, in the present 
life of the i.lollego. Your first Principal, the gifted and res¬ 
pected Charles .Maenaughton, originally conceived the idea of 
making the College a social cenlre for Kathiawar; and this 
admirable plan has been worthily carried into execution by his 
Buccessors. In my view nothing but good can come from 
these j)oriodical gatherings when the old boys, Ruling Princes, 
Chiefs and Kumars assemble bore logether and meet the 
teachiiig sr-afl and t he rising generation, now at the College. 
Their prostmeo is not only a great encouragement to the 
teaching staff, but it ensures a, eontimiity of tradition and 
gives a stiimdus to mtiiiittiiu and surp-'ss pa.st high standards 
of achievemoiit. All boy.s tire by n ''.iie hero-worshippers; 
and to the boys at Collcgt! the li'od’ utorest and the critical 
eye of a senior who has left the ('ollc.g(! and holds an honoured 
ifi-’ci' in, th • out-iidc.'vorld, is;i, potent influence to S|)nrthem 
oit to do their be.st .'ud be, a credit to the ^'ulhtge. 


Clear also rings tlie call of the memorial wliich records the 
deeds nf ( he boys of this fdllege in tlie Croat War. None can 
fail to tukinspiration from tlii.s memorial to the groat part 
rite Kumais of thi.s College jdayed in that .struggle on behalf 
of the Kn pirc and the sacrifices they made. You may well 
feel proud that the Kumars of this College, mindful of the 
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martial associations of the races from wliicli th(;y sprung and 
of the sjhrit of loyalty to the King-Emperor for whifsh the 
Indian States are justly renowned, were true to their traditions 
and in some oases even to death. 

I congratulate all those who have won pri/.es. dVi those 
who have not attained sncces.s in this direction I say “ Do not 
give up hope. Remernher that even genius has been defined 
as an infinite capacity for taking ytains ; and though this defi¬ 
nition may not be a com|)rohensive statement of the component 
parts of this quality, f-here, is, nevertheless, no doubt that most 
of the prizes in life corneas a reward of steady and maintained 
endeavour”. Many of I -i hoys before mo will bo responsible 
in years to come for tl". idministration of States and for the 
welfare of subjects coimnittcd to their charge. To them let 
me enjoin the reflection that great jjrivilegcs likewise entail 
great responsibilities. I earnestly commend them, in the spirit 
of the teaching and the e.xperiences which have been their 
lot at this College, so to discharge this great and solemn trust 
that when the time comes for them to reliirquish it, they may 
lay down the stewardship of their State.s with a happy mind, 
conscious that they have .shed lustre on their Order, on thei' 
own names and on their State.s, and proud of duties faithfully 
and honourably yieiformed even towards the humblest of their 
subjects; and I hope that all the other boys at thi.s College 
will also carry with them in after-life a recollection of then- 
days at this College and the training which they received in 
these beautiful surroundings. To them I say “ Be a credit to 
the good name of your College. Show by your deeds the bene¬ 
fits of the teaching you have re- • cd ; bo ti'ue to the fine tradi¬ 
tions that are honoured here .-i -id carry into your actions in 
relation to your fellowmen that good tone which was your 
watchword at College ”. 
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At tlie Din-bi.i- at Rajkot lield on the 2.')tli Novumbor, His Excellency 
the V^iceroy deli.ered the following speech:— 

Your High nesses, Chiefs and Durharks.— J meet you to-day 
upon an occasion wlucli rna.rkK .an cpocli iiv tlio, history of your 
country, A liundred atid scvcjitccn years liave passed since 
tlio British (|.ivernrnent first canie in iinich vvitii Kathiaw.ar 
and negotiate 1 throngli tlie tnedinm of (Vdonel Walker the 
first cugagein* nts with its Killers. It i.s diilicnlt in the present 
days of peace irul ]irosperit,y to picture to onr.selves exactly the 
conditions wh,ell tlien existed, the constant warfare betni i' i 
State and State, between 'Kidcrs and tlieir own Nobles, and 
above all the misery and devustation eansed by the jieriodic 
incursions of the “ Mulkgiri’’ iiriiiics of outside powers. But 
wo know by hear,say the great complexity of the problems fac¬ 
ing those who sought a lasting settlement and tlieir difficulties 
in 'securing is, Tlie British (.love.rninent had to deal with 
the e.xistiiig position and ('very Chief or Holder who could show 
an authoi'ity esta.bli.shed and indepev.i nl, at the movement 
seenuid entitl'd to claim recognit' A settlement had to be 
made, and made cjuickly, and it ha-., esnlted in Kathiawar in 
the emergenc ' of a numlicr of S!a,(:e;: iimf Estate.s witli distinct 
jnri.sdiction.s v nparalled in any area of .similar .size in India. 

That the carl}'roprese.ntativm.s of (he British (jrov(wnment 
shoul'i have eonunona.neeil an arrangement so full of admini.s- 
trativG e'linpbixity is a rennirkalile testimony to their desire 
to secure to e:i,eh Ruler his apparent rights and to pTot(*et the 
weaker against the stronger. If tliey had fore.s(',en its full 
iraplieation.s, it ks p(),s.sible that .some other policy might liave 
hei'ii adopted For the age of warfare was (piiekly succeeded 
by one of litigation and the long and hitlnr dispute.s between 
State and Stete and between State.s and tlieir own privileged 
holder.s in tin Political Coiirfe have brought little profit to the 
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material ami ecoiiomie (lev('.lo|mieiit of Kathiawar. Much of 
this was jMwhajw incvitiil)lc. At irho closer of a period of strife 
and chaos many rights and chums must of necessity remain 
undefined whicli remain to be. 'ie.termim'.d by legal methods 
and with Idle help of trained minds. But 1 rejoice to learn 
that this perietd has passed or is ])as.sing and the massive 
interstatal ciises whose deci.sions taxed the. energiers of the 
succes.sivo Governments and Sccretarie.s of State have for the 
most part reached the calm of (Inal .settlement. . 

Throughout those liuudred a,nd .seventeen ye.ars and until 
to-day you have been in political r<>lation,s witli the Government 
of India through tlie medium of tlic Bombay Government. The 
Officers of that Government have been your Political Agent s 
and among them have been many whose names will for ever 
be cherished and honoured in Kathiawar. Tliey liave lielped 
you and your for bears in your rlifficultdos, giiide(l you in yonr 
perplexities, sympathised in your troubles and given encourage¬ 
ment to measure.s for the public; weal and betterment, In all 
these efforts they have reflected tin; spirit of tlieir Government, 
and suoce,ssive .Princes and Chici, uf Katliiawar have had cause 
to remember gratefully the .‘;elp, .sympathy and personal 
friendship of m»ay Governors oi Bombay. It was not po,3sible 
that the decisions arrived at from time to time should be plea.s- 
ing to all interest,s, but you will realise that the geographical 
and political conditions of your country are sucli as to pro¬ 
duce an infinity of conflicting claims among which decisions 
satisfactory to all parties are often difficult. In the light of 
modern ideas you may criticise past methods, but you must 
not forget that the .system that has .served you well for ov(!r 
one hundred years was the outcome of the condition,s of the 
country as a whole and not of any individual State within it. 
I feel .sure that the States of tliis Agency on the threshold of a 
new era have nothing but gratitude for the Bombay Government 
that has in tho past guided them so successfully along the paths 
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of progross. I have yet to visit your States and see the condi¬ 
tions for myself. But I am informed tliat in fine public build¬ 
ings, woll-equip])ed institutions, Iiosiiitals, schools and dis])en- 
sarie,s, and in good road.s you can bear comparison with any 
other group of States in India. You have flourishing ports and 
cities and the econornic dovelo})mont of your country is assisted 
by the net-v ork of railways which intersects it in every direc¬ 
tion. Your predecessors with wise forethougiit founded the 
Rajkumar'(iollcge at Rajkot and the Talukdars School at 
Wadhwan for the education of their .sons. They have their 
reward in the reputation of their successors who rank higii 
among the most cultivated and intelligent Indian Rulers. In 
surveying the progre,s.s attained and the amenities enioved 
to-day, you will readily acknow'edge how muehyou owe to 
the past lielp and encouragement of the Bombay Political 
Officers ; and at a moment when the traditional connection with 
Bombay is oeing severed I would wish as the Head of the Gov 
ernment of ln<lia to express to that Govern'nent my warm 
appreciation of the devotion and success with which during over 
hundred years it has discharged its trust in the Cutch, Kathia¬ 
war and Pfclani)ur Agencies. 

But changing times i ring new needs and many forces have 
been at work leading inevitably to certain readjustments 
in the relations of the British Government with the Indian 
States. The war drew them closer together than ever before. 
The Ruling Princes made the Empire’s cause their own. They 
proved for all time the strength of their bond with the Emjiire 
and their real place and importance in the commonwealth of 
India. Orher influences have tended in the same direction. 
British Indian systems of administration have been adojited 
by many States and British Officers have been borrowed 
to introdi.co and consolidate tliem. The States share the 
benefits of the British Indian postal and telegraph arrange- 
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nieiits ami co-oper ilion in matters of police and justice lias 
greatly developed The sense of solidarity lias grown and 
while the Princes hold firmly to the jiosition whicli is 
guaranteed to them by their Treaties, and which will be 
scrupulously maintained, they still recognise how closely 
their interests are bound up with those of British India and 
of each other. Whatever developments take place in British 
India must inevitably react on the States and when the con¬ 
stitution,il changes were under consideration in British India 
it was 1 cognised that means were required both to enable 
the Prim s to,discuss matters of common interest to the States 
generally and place their views regarding them before the Gov¬ 
ernment, and also for the Government of India to secure a 
uniform policy and a more direct touch in their own dealings 
with the States. The first of tliese. objects was obtained by the 
institution of tlie Chamber of Princes or “ Narendra Mandal ” 
which has supplied the Rulers of India with a forum for consi¬ 
deration and dismission of their common interests and a 
method whereby their eo. elusions c. n be, brought at once to the, 
notice of the Central Government. As regards the latter, the 
Government of India has sought to .sirnjilify the channels of 
communication with the States, and to assume more direct 
relations with them. In the Central Government is vested the 
responsibility for the control of all matters of common concern 
to the Provinces and Indian State.s alike, .such as, for example, 
defence, tariffs, opium, exchange, railways, posts and tele¬ 
graphs. Questions of this nature will in future be the main 
points of contact between British India and the State,s and 
in regard to them it is obviously easier for the Central Govern¬ 
ment to express a common policy through its own officers and 
its own Political Department. For cases may arise where 
the interests of the Provincial Governments and of the States 
are conflicting and may require to be weighed by the Central 
Authority. Moreover with the growth of responsibility in 
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I’rovincial lioverjnnents fe(iTno cliango of this character was 
inevitalde. It is for these refisons anrl iti accordance with the 
policy laid lown in the Montagvi-Chehnsford Report that the 
Governmcin. of India witli tlie sanction of the Secretary of State 
has assumed direct relations first with the Punjab States, 
next with those in Madras, and now on the 10th October lasl;, 
when my Agent took over cliarge at Rajkot, with Cntcli and 
tlie Staffs and J'latates conijiriaed in the Kathiawar and Palan 
pur Agencies. 

To those of yon who have; been present at the Princes’ Cham- 
b(3r and are aware of the reasons underlying our policy I 
believe that tlu' change will be weieome. You have personal 
experience of the manner in which political relations are co;i- 
ducted between the Government of India and the States to 
which o(licc3’s of the Government of India, Political Depart¬ 
ment, have lieeri accredited and you have been able to form 
your own vi.!ws as to the advantage derived therefrom. But 
there may be others among the smaller States and Estates 
who may n(>t bo so confident. The.- Imow less of the ways 
of the Central Government and tludr nnate conservatism may 
be apprehensive of change. They may fear that the Govern¬ 
ment of India wldch ha.s hitherto (h'alt chiefly with larger States 
may lack both local Icnowdedge and sympathy in considering the 
probleiu.sof the small and iuteri,acing jurisdictions in Kathiawar, 
Cutch and Palanpur. The many preoccupations of a Viceroy 
are well-known and his activitie.s have to cover a very wddo 
field; and they may reflect that the Governor of Boi lay lived 
closer to them and had for that reason better oppoi: mities to 
become personally acquainted with them, their needs and their 
aspirations. They may recall that only one of my predecessors 
has been abli to visit Kathiawar and to make the acquaintance 
of the Prince-! and Chiefs of this part of India in their own homes. 
They may dread the lack of the personal touch and fear that 
in cases of dispute with the larger States their interests may 
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not receive the consideration tliey merit. To those afflicted 
by these forebodings I would say “ Bo of good cheer and be not 
afraid ”, I share in Lord Curzon’s surprise that no Viceroy 
except himself had in the pa.st found the time to come to your 
country. Its past history however is full of noble traditions 
and the number and importance of its Rulers, the complexity 
of its problems and the interests of the land itself which contains 
some of the most ancient and venerated shrines in India, might 
well have justified many such visits. I need not now seek 
for explanations. They may without doubt be found partly 
in your geographical position, for you lie somewhat apart from 
the main lines of travel throughout India, and partly in your 
intimate and direct connection with one of the greater Provin¬ 
cial Governments, I can only assure you for myself and 
my successors that the States and instates combined in the 
Western India States Agency will in future have as strong a 
claim on the personal interest, time and consideration of the 
Viceroy as any other State or group of States in India. I am 
giving an earnest of my promise in seeking the earliest possible 
opportunity of coming to the new Residency to address you 
to-day. When I leave Kathiawar a week hence I hope to take 
away with me the increased knowledge and more vivid interest 
that can only be obtained by seeing your country and making 
the personal acquaintance of its Ruler.s. 

I am well aware that your conditions are in some respects 
special, and-that your jurisdictional arrangements and relations 
with the Political Officers have differed from those obtaining in 
States now in direct relations with the Government of India. 
You need not fear that the transference from the control of the 
Government of Bombay necessarily implies any alteration in the 
systems or arrangements hitherto existing. Changes will no 
doubt come, for all institutions must move to meet now condi¬ 
tions. But none affecting your position or jjrjvilegos can ever 
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receive my approval or concurrence witlioui the fullest regard 
being paid to local sentiment and feeling. I ask you to come 
freely to my Agent and hisofficexs for help and advice. They 
will at all times he ready to hear your representations and to 
afford you assistance to the fullest extent of their powers and 
I can my.self assure you of f.he personal anil sympathetic consi¬ 
deration of the Viceroy and the Government of India. 

As my first Agent iu the We.stern India States Agency 
I have selected Mr. Watson who is already personally known 
to many of you. I have chosen him as possessing .special 
qualifications for the ajqiointment. Twenty-two years ago ho 
served among you as Political Agent and since tlien, as Private 
Secretary to two Governors and as Politicuil Secretary f'l the 
Government of Bombay, he has had opportunities of keeping 
in touch with your problems and of maintaining ])ersonal friend¬ 
ship with yov..r8e]ves. He has acted as my .Agent in the States 
of I?aj[)Htaiui, and as my re[)rp.sentative in the imjiortant and 
progressive State of Mysore. He is, therefore, well acquainted 
both with your own conditions and those, of other Indian 
States and his c.x|iericucc should fit him to discharge effi¬ 
ciently the onerous duties which li<; before liim. lie has mv 
full confidence and I commend him to all of yon not only a.s my 
representati>'e and the exjMimmt of the vimvs and jjolicy of the 
Government of India but also as a wise I'riimd and counsellor. 

As I hav:; observed, the age of warfare in Kathiawar was 
followed by one of frc'quent and bitter intorstatal litigation in 
which the best interests of the Provinc(‘ as ;i whole have some¬ 
times been obscured. I am haj)py to believe that the wor.st 
of this period is over and the more import amt differences have 
been r<)conci ed (uther by cornpromisc or by final decision, i 
recognise that in many directions you have in tlie jjast shown 
that you are couseioiis of a '-orporate life and g(meral interests. 
You have your annual meeting of Karldiaris to discuss the 
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administration of corjjoratc funds to which you all subscribe 
and you have the noble buihlings and institutions in Rajkot 
intended for the welfare of all the States. I have been grati¬ 
fied to learn that the administration of individual States show 
signs of steady progress and im])rovement. Agriculture and 
trade are being fostered, revenues are being improved and ex¬ 
penditure up'on objects of ]uil)li(' utility is growing. The 
unity of interest between a Ruler and his people is being more 
widely realised. But there is another side to the picture. I 
have at times been painfully aware that the spirit of compro¬ 
mise and mutual conce.ssion between States is still not so 
strong as it might he in Kathiawar. I have had instances before 
mo which showed that the old spirit is not entirely dead ; that 
disputes still occu. which seem due rather to hereditary ante- 
gonism than to real divergence of niterests and tha:; differ¬ 
ences which might quickly be settled in a rea.sonable spirit 
of give and take, are fought to a finish with a lamentable 
expenditure of money and energy. On this occasion therefore 
when, a now system of relations with the Government of India 
is being happily inaugurated I would appeal to you, Princes 
and Chiefs of Kathiawar, to inaugurate also a t\ow period of 
mutual toleration, compromise and real co-opcrav.ion in your 
relations with each other. Your problems are often admit¬ 
tedly difficult ; they could not be othcrwi.se in a country con- 
taiiung so many interlocking jurisdictions. But it .should be 
recognised that your highest and truest intere.sts arc common. 
On the material side alone it is clear tliat (iverything that 
tends to increase the economic prosperity and trade of the 
country as a whole must be of advantage to you all. The 
pursuance of disputes to gratify statal or purely pcrson.af 
interest must inevitably set back the general progress 
of the country and must retard and hamper tlie caramon well¬ 
being. Whore your interests arc really divergent a .settlement 
fair to all parties can always be reached by mutual di.scussion 
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tlirougli yoiLi ]^)litioal OiFK^crs provided yon approach it in 
the spirit of reiifmi, friinidsliip, and mvitual concession. If 
agreement is ■ lut :i;eaclu;d in the initial stages and the decision 
of the Goveri: iiunit of India or Secretary of State has to be 
•sought, it is inevitalile that in the pro('e.H.s feelings become 
exacerbated and neighbourly relations difficult. Those of 
you who tneet nio here to-day represent a new generation ; for 
the last link .vitli the. ])asr, was broken by the recent lamented 
death of the old Chief of Lakhtar, fall of year.s and honours. 
Many of you hav('. been educated at your Rajkuinar College- 
in itself a striking example of co-op(‘ration and combined effort 
You represent a high .standard of intellect and attainments 
among the Eulers of India and you are in touch a.s your ances- 
tons could never have been with the great world movements 
of the p.reseid day. Perhaps the greatest of all is that towards 
settlement s ' all differences by discussion and arbitration in place 
of war. Has Highness the Maharao of Cutch and His Highness 
the Maliaraiaof Nawanagar—whom 1 am deliglited to see here 
to-day- -have nipre.sented India on the Councils of the Empire 
and at the League of Natioms ; and I doubt not have returned 
imbued with the new si)irit. They can give you first-hand 
inform.i..ioti of the new feelings that stir in the Conferences of 
Nations. You have advantages denied to your predecessors 
who were closer to the memories of the froublod past. For 
you have been trained in s+ate-craft and lan perceive more 
clearly tTmn they could how' the public w'eil should override 
the selfisli uid the sectional. 1 hope and believe that you will 
assimilate the new teachings and that the era which I inaugu¬ 
rate to-day will be marked by a now attitude and a new out¬ 
look, by neighbourly friendship instead of antagonism, by 
mmpTomise instead of litigation and memorials to the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

In one other direction I may be permitted a word of counsel 
and I would address it in especial to the Talukdars, Estate 
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Holders and Girassias who own so largo a share of the lands in 
Kathiawar. Recognise that the welfare of your cultivators 
is your own profit and encourage thoir labours by generous terms 
of tenancy. It is on the contentment and prosperity of their 
peasantry that the influence and position of the Estate Holders 
depends. Asystemofexcessivesub-divisionofownershipwhere 
the owner is not the cultivator must always be an ob.stacIe to 
improved and progressive agriculture. The area becomes 
too small to support both cultivator and landlord. I have 
no desire to criticise or interfere with family customs handed 
down fronr hoary antiquity. I would only ask you who belong 
to an enlightened generation to recognise how they militate 
against economic prosperity and lo do what you can to mitigate 
their disadvantages. You live in an ago where many careers 
in the army and elsewhere are open to the cadets of noble fami¬ 
lies. If young Rajputs and Kathis will imitate the enterprise 
of their ancestors and seek fame and fortune by their own exer¬ 
tions, the increasing burden on the land will be lightened 
and their families may again attain their ancient well-being. 
Princes and Chiefs, this is my advice to you to-day. 

It will be a source of satisfaction to me if you will carry my 
words away with you and ponderover them, for I am convinc¬ 
ed that they may help to ace derate the progress and enhance 
the prosperity of the State.s and Estates in this new Agency, 
You have experienced difficult times in the last two decades. 
You have been required to fight against pestilence and famine ; 
and crop failure has too often been followed by lean years of 
scarcity. I trust that a better cycle is now approaching. 
Heaven has blessed the present year with copious and sufficient 
rainfall, trade is reviving after a period of depression ; and 
this Agency should share in the general prosperity of India. 
The omens are auspicious; but whatever the future may hold of 
good or evil, I would once again assure you that you can 
M14PSV 
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always rely upon the ready help of the Governinont of India 
and its officers wlusn you require it, and upon personal interest, 
friendship and sympathetic encouragement fronr the Viceroy. 

Your HighncBscs and Chiefa, yon have to bear great re¬ 
sponsibilities as administrators and rulers of your States. I 
fool sure that you can be relied ufoneverto place in the fore¬ 
front the welfare, advancement .and happiness of your people. 


HIS EXCELLl'fNOY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH AT THE BANQUET AT 25th Now 

ItAJKO'T. 

1924. 

His Exedl'.'noy tho Viceroy made the following speech at the Banquet 
held at Rajkot on the 2,%h November;-- 

Your H '{jhnesses, Ruling Vrincss and Chiefs of Kathiawar, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, —I thank you most warmly on behalf 
of Her Excellency and myself for the very kind welcome you 
have given us and for the cordial manner in which you have 
drunk onr health. Lot me assure Your Highnesses that it 
was a ver,' great plea.sure to Her Excellency and myself to 
accept your invitation to this banquet to-night. The Viceroy 
has many claims on his time and attention and many 
preoccupations ; and onr stay in Kathiawar is in consequence 
all too brisf. For this reason 1 greatly welcome, all opportuni¬ 
ties of ceming into touch witli its Kulers, With many of 
Your Highnesses I can already claim friendship, for we have 
met on several occasions at Hollii and elsewhere; but I look 
to this visit for oppiortunities to form the acquaintance of those 
with whom I have not previously been brought into direct 
contact; and I trust that many accjuaintances now made 
for the first time during this vi.sit will ripen into that fuller 
degree of infimacy which it is desirable should exist betwetA 
MKl'SV 
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the Viceroy and Governor-General and the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India, and which is the foundation of mutual 
esteem and mutual trust. 

I share your sorrow at the sad bereavement which has 
deprived us of the presence to-night of His Highness the 
Nawab of Junagadh; but in spite of this melancholy event 
His Highness has most kindly insisted on my fuKilling my 
promise to visit his State and I look forward to the pleasure 
of meeting him during the next few days, 

1 am delighted to learn from the speech of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Nawanagar that the change of system in the 
relations with the Western India States which has now been put 
into operation has met with your approval. The importance 
which I attach to it can be judged from the direct personal 
interest I have always taken in dealing with the scheme from 
its inception and in my presence at Rajkot at the earliest 
possible moment to inaugtirate its execution in person. I 
and my Government welcome that closer touch with the Rulers 
and their States which will naturally result from it. My 
Agent and his officers will use every effort to secure its smooth 
operation in practice; and now that it has happily been 
inaugurated I look to the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the 
Western India States to assist my Government to make it 
a success. Vou will realise that the creation of a new 
Agency and the bringing into direct relations with the 
Government of India of States formerly in relation with a 
Provincial Government inevitably throws an increased volume 
of work upon me and my Government. For this reason in 
these new Agencies recently constituted, white the welfare 
of the States and all cases of importance affecting them will 
always command the most sympathetic attention of my 
Government and be tlie subject of our anxious concern, 1 trust 
that all cases of only minor importance may be settled as far 
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us possible w.th the advice of tbe Agent to the Governor- 
General and his Political Officers between the States in a spirit 
of toleration and goodwill. You will appreciate how important 
a ])laco a fetfing of good sense and compromise occupies 
in the settlerienl of cases of this nature; and if full play is 
not given to this friendly feeling and if every case is referred 
to the highcA authority, not only must relations between 
States bccotre unduly exacerbated, but the Political Depart- 
luont of the Government of India will be overburdened with 
the task of the examination of a very large number of cases 
and the consideration of more important questions will in 
consequence be retarded. This process in turn must also delay 
progress in carrying out further steps towards the extension of 
the system of direct relations between the Government of India 
and the Indian States,—a result whicdi you and I would alike 
deplore, 

His Highness the .lam Sahil) has referred with just pride 
to the ancient rraditions ami liistory of the Western States ; 
I have listened with keen attention to his historical retrospect, 
I am aware that the annals of the rule of the Rajput Princes 
dates back r.o the very dawn of history, and that the antirpiify 
and distinclion of the houses of the Princes and Chiefs in this 
part of India can cliallenge compari.son with any elsewhere. 
It i's for this reason among others that Her Excellency and 
I arc looking forward with, the greatest interest to our further 
travel.^ an ong these States. When I am the guest of His 
Highness t le Nawab of .Jiiuagadh, I hope to see his ancient 
city and to obtain a distant view of the Girnar with its 
venerable shrines and monuments; and while I am in, 
Jamjuigar I know I shall liavc the i)rivilege of appreciat¬ 
ing a happy blending of the old with, the new India. I 
shall hopt on some other o(!ca.siou to make more exten¬ 
sive vksits to the States in tins Agertcy and to see the 
seaports if Rliuvnagar and Porhamiar, Dhranga,dra with 
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its salt works, the Shetnmja hill of Palitana and many other 
places and important cities of which you are riglitly proud. 

Let me take this opportuirity of expressing my deep appre¬ 
ciation of the splendid fWirvice which the States in this part 
of India rendered to the Empire in the Groat War. These 
services wore of a piece with your martial traditions, and that 
high re-putation for loyalty to the Crown which it has been 
the pride of the Indian States to maintain and cherish. I 
know that Princes and peof)le alike made common cause 
in sacrifice ; and I am confident that should the need ever 
again arise, the Empire can count in the fullest mea.sure on 
the loyal co-operation of the Princes and Chiefs of Kathiawar 
and of the people of these States. I am glad to learn that 
some of the younger relatives of the Ruling families of these 
States have adoj)ted military careor.s- in the Indian Army ; and 
I trust that this connection will continue and be extended ; 
and that boys of this stamp in the rising generation will turn 
their attention to studying at Dehra Dun with a view to 
qualifying themselves to enter Sandhurst and receive King’s 
Commissions. I am glad to hear that the Indian State forces 
scheme has been approved by a number of Durbars and 
has been adopted in many States. Well-organised State troops 
form a potential auxiliary of groat value to the forces of 
the Empire ; and in addition, though the old days when bandits 
and dacoits infested Kathiawar are happily past, troops of this 
character within the State themselves form a powerful in¬ 
surance against any serious outbreak of disorder and are an 
effective weapon for dealing firmly with any sporadic defiance 
or breach of law and order which may occur. 

Her Excellency has been greatly touched by the kind 
references His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib has made 
on your behalf to her and her work and asks me to express 
her gratitude. The warm interest continuously shown by 
the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India in her philanthropic 
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schemes for the welfare of Intlian women and eliildren has 
been a souj ce of constant encouragement to her; and the 
good results which she has been enabled to achieve have in 
a large meat Ure been duo to the sympathy and support which 
they have no freely extended to her pi'ojects. 

I thank you also for the very kind appreciation of myself 
which His Highness the Jam Sahib has expressed in such 
fc'licitous terms. I value thc.se expressions the more because 
with your cuvn responsibilities as Rtders to guide yon, I feel 
you can coirectly envisage with understanding and sympathy 
the heav'y burden of responsibility continually lying upon 
the Vicerov' and the many difficulties and problems daily 
confronting him. I am greatly encouraged by the thought 
that I enjoy your cotifidcncr’., and that 1 can feel assured of 
your trust in rny symj)athy and .sincerity of pui’poso ; and 
when times have been rao.st anxious and difficult let mo assure 
you it has I een no small alleviation of my perplexities to know 
that I coull place implicit trust in the loyalty of the Indian 
Princes and their States to my Government, to the interests of 
the Empire and to the person and throne of the King-Emperor. 

For those S('t in high authority, be they Viceroys or Ruling 
Princes, thsre is, in my view, r)nly one nde, ever to seek to 
know the truth, to do justice and fearlessly to carry out what 
they conceive to bo their duty, always bearing in mind the 
interests, the vr elfarc and tlie prosperity of the p)oop)lo com¬ 
mitted to their charge. 

I have followed no other ride; and even in these excep¬ 
tional timer of (’.hanging conditions, witht heir now problems and 
new piirplc.xitics, I am confident that I can find no safer guide. 

I thank you again most warmly on my own behalf and 
on behalf of Her Excellency for your cordial welcome and 
hospitality. Let me assure you that when our visit comes 
to a close, we shall take away tiro haprpiest recollections of the 
Western India States and their Rulers. 
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29th Nov- HIS EXCELLENX^Y Ti lE VICEIIOY’S SPEECH AT THE UNVEILING 
ember CEREMONY OE THE MONTAGU MEMORIAL AT JAMNAGAR. 
1924. on^'ciling the Memorial to Mr. Montagu at Jamnagar on the 

29lh November, His ExcRlleiicy the Viceroy SLaid :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen .—Your Highness 
invited ir.e to unveil the Memorial you had determined to 
erect to Mr. Montagu. Your object was to commemorate 
the achievomtints for India of one who held high place in the 
service of the King-Euiperor and who devoted some 8-| out 
of 11.^ years’ service in Goverriiiient directly to India. When 
you formulated your request to mo, I assented most willingly, 
gratefully. You had in mind, Your Highness, to erect a 
memorial during the lifetime of the man, still young, who had 
devoted so much tliought to India. You had determined, so 
far as it lay in your power, to erect the statue whilst ho was 
still alive because you were anxious to testify here in the 
capital city of the State over which you rule, here in the Empire 
of India, by a moiiumontto his achievem(!nt8. I on the other 
hand rejoiced exceedingly at the opportunity of being able 
to take part in the ceremony (sspeeially during a momentary 
eclipse of Mr. Montagu in the political firmament. I was glad 
of the opportunity of being present to-day and unveiling the 
Memorial and of expressing my appreciation of him. I felt that 
he might in the future be of even greater service to India. 
Thttle did Your Higliness think that wo should be taking part 
on the appointed day in a ceremony to honour him whoso 
death is still at this moment casting a shadow over us. Wo 
did not realise that this young statesman would have passed 
from us ere the memorial had been completed and this ceremony 
of unveiling had taken place. Your Highness, you have 
spoken eloquently of Mr. Montagu’s achievements for India. 

I have been associated with him in political life from his entry 
into it. I knew him when he was still an undergraduate at 
Cambridge. We remained associated to the end ; when I was 
appointed Viceroy I spent two months or more in the closest 
and most intimate communion before I took up office here in 
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India. I knew his ideals and his enthusiasms. I felt the 
effect of his passion, his devotion to India ; not surely to India 
as India ; for his mission was that of binding India closer to 
the Empire, that great commonwealth of nations. India is 
United at this moment in the testimony paid to the memory 
of Edwin Montagu. All political joarties, all sections of the 
Press have united here in India in their expressions of admira¬ 
tion—high admiration—may I say of gratitude to Mr. Montagu 
for his labours for India. Unman beings sometimes fail to 
realise the ^ alue of their possessions until they have to count 
up their loss. Mr. Montagu laboured for India ; it was not 
only for Br.tish India, it was for India, that is British India 
and the Riding States. 

Your Highness referred to his work in connection with the 
(lliainber of Princes. Your Highness helped in the construc¬ 
tion, Your Highness was one wliose ojiinions assisted 
Mr. Montagu and with him you .saw arise the edifice we now 
Irnow as Hircndra Mandal or the Chamber of Princes,—the 
Chamber U])on which Your Highness by your contribution if you 
Will permit mo to say in your i>resenec—has helped to shod lustre- 

Your Highness, my object to day is to add my tribute to 
the eloquent utterance delivered by yon this morning, and to 
take part in the unveiling of the mouuraent,--! believe I am 
the first Viceroy who has had the pri\’iloge of paying a visit 
to Your Highness in your own State, and also the first to unveil 
a statue to the great statesman whose praises you have sung. 

I am only one of the great multitude who recognise the value 
of the acliievements of Mr. Montagu. You have spoken 
with your accustomed warmth and generositiy of mind, I 
would only further add that Mr. Montagu devoted tireless 
industry, unbounded energy and passionate enthusiasm to 
the cause for which he laboured,—an India within the 
Empire based on liberty and on justice, and for the advancement 
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of her destiny until she reached her ultimate aim in the great 
constellation wo call the British Empire. He was a true 
Imperial servant; he had studied the problems of India, the 
relations of the Princes and Chiels with the King-Emperor and 
the Government, the intricacies and complexities of adminis* 
tration and Government by tin; Viceroy and the Government 
of India with the Secretary of State and the India Council, the 
relations between the Provinces and the Governors. He gave 
his mind to the study with sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the people of India. The fervour of his advocacy, 
the devoted zeal of Mr. Montagu are well known. The news of 
his death came to me and to Your Highno.ss a.s a great shock. 
It was not only that I felt the los.s of a great public servant 
wlio loved and worked for India ; when I heard the news— 

I had a sense of deep persona! loss for ho was <an old and highly 
valued friend. He believed that India's road to the ultimate 
goal of responsible .self-government was through an avenue 
of co-operation on tlio one side, good-will on the other and 
with sunshine and harmony all the way. 

Now, Your Highness, I will take the opportunity which 
you have afforded me and proceed to unveil this monument 
with the knowledge that I am really assisting in the good 
work you have undertaken. Stone effigies represent the 
picture of the man, but they cannot give the mind, they can¬ 
not reflect the spirit—for that we must rely upon the human 
memory and upon the chronicles of the past to bo read by the 
generations of the future. I have no doubt, Your Highness, 
that in time to come when mucli of which wo have spoken 
perhaps with more uncertainty, with some doubts particularly 
in point of time, will have been resolved. Then, as people 
walk past this statue which you have erected they will say 
to themselves this monument of the groat lover of India was 
erected by His Highness in order to pmpotiiate his memory, 
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wMch stands here now, not in order that we should not for¬ 
get him bocauso that cannot happen ; hut so that we may 
pause and contemplate the representation of the man as ho 
was, that wo may carry awa.y with us some of the spirit of the 
ardour of ti e enthusiasm, of the passion, of the devotion 
which Mr. Montagu showed in a cause in which his whole heart 
was imbued. 


HIS EXCELLKriOy THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE BANQUET ATSOthNav- 

JAMNACAR. 

1924, 

At thc! Banquet held at Jumnagar on the IlOth Novoiubcr, His Excol- 
lenoy the Vice roy made the following speech ;— 

Your ll',ghmss, Ladies and (feiUlciiKn, (.)n behalf of Her 
Excellency and myself 1 ihank Your Highness most warmly 
for the very Icitid terms in which you have proposed our health. 

I need not assiu’c Your Highness tlnit it lias been a very groat 
pleasure to .i.s botli. to have been alih^ to pay you a visit in yonr 
own State. We have licen idfarmed liy iho cordiality of tlic 
welcome extended to us in your capital ; Your ffigliness’ kind¬ 
ness and tiionglitfulne.s.s luive distinguislied all the arrange¬ 
ments made for oui. visit; and nothing that could minister to our 
])lcasure or interest has been omitted ; if Your Higlines,s had 
not as.suren im; that no Viceroy liad ju'eviously jjaid a visit 
to Janinagir, my own experiences in your ea])ital would have 
led me to conclude that a long jiraetice in tiio iccurring recep¬ 
tion of mai .y Viceroy,s in yonr ca[)ital had made Your Highness 
an expert in the entertainment of Viceroys and their staffs. 


I have explained in my speee}ie,s at Rajkot my chief reasons 
for visiting Kathiawar and the Western India States at this 
time. For these same reasons the oliji'ef of my journey could 
not in my view have been completely .secured without a visit to 
Your Higliness’ State. In the first place, as I informed the 
M14PSV 2n 
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Princes at Eajkot, it was my desire to inaugurate in person the 
new system of direct rclatiojis i>otwcen the Government of India 
and the Western India States and to announce the reasons for 
the change and its scope. I wished also personally to assure 
the States and their Rulers of my intere.st and sympathy and 
of the concern of my Government for all that affects their 
welfare. This mission could not have been accomplished and 
concluded successfully without my paying a visit to Youi 
Highness ; for Your Highness is among the chief of those 
who have not only wished for the change but have worked 
for the change ; and I now have the opportunity of congratu¬ 
lating Your Highness on seeing the change actually come 
into operation and of expresseng iny confidence that Your 
Highness will bo foremost in assisting the offic.ers of my 
Government to work the new system successfully and to 
meet any dilBculties or dispel any apprehensions which may 
be felt by any of the Rulers affected by it. 

Another object of my visit was to make myself acquainted, 
as far as time allowed, with .some of the importantiStatOiS in the 
new Agency and to obtain that clear vision of tlielr conditions 
and problems which only personal knowledge and" touch can 
being. From this consideration also I included a visit to this 
ancient but progre.S8ive State whose position among the States 
and services to the Empire entitle it to .stand high in the,regard 
of my Government and whose Ruler has added lustre to the 
annals of his House by his pensonal service.s to his Order, to 
my Government and to the Empire, 

On personal grounds also I have eagerly looked forward to 
renewing in your own home and amid your ancestral dignities 
my intimacy and friend.ship with Your Highness which has 
sprung from many meetings in the past in Delhi and elsewhere. 

Among the many other causes for .satisfaction which my 
visit has brought me I may also mention a small but very h uinan 
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(ause for SM.tisfaction. By my visit to Kathiawar I have been 
able to cnnilate the achievement of a very eminent Viceroy 
who, before this toui of mine, liad been the first and only Viceroy 
to visit Kai-hiawar ; and by my visit to Jamnagar I have actu¬ 
ally outstr pped these achievements and my feet are in a spot 
where thaf distinguished traveller never trod ! 

Before I touch upon some questions connected with Your 
Highness’ Ktate, let me say a few words regarding Y our Highness 
personally With becoming modesty yon have avoided any 
detailed rcfercnct! in yonr speech to the public work you have 
done outfide your State;. Thougb as the yoar.s go by, the 
groat war recedes furtlier and further into the past; nevertheless 
the memory of your great personal efforts in the w'ar and the 
services of your State, under your guidance, to the Empire 
is still fresh and is treasured by my Government, Nor can I 
forget the leading part you have taken in the formation of the 
Chamber of Princes and in working to make its deliberations a 
success. Your Order and the Government are greatly indebted 
to yon fo: the constant interest you have taken in tliedelibera- 
tioms of tl .c Chamber and of the Conmiittee of Princes and for all 
your efforts to secure the succes.sfnl fulfilment of the objects for 
Avhicli tlie Chamber was coustil.uted. On three occasions, at 
the invitation of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, you 
have represented India at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations and have cheerfidJy devoted yourself to the study 
of the rainy difficult problems of first importance which come 
before-tliat body. You liave taken part in deliberations of 
groat rat rnent both to the Empire and India ; and it is in no 
spirit of dattery that I say that it is largely due to the efforts of 
Your Highness and your colleagno.s on these three occasions 
that India occupies so honoured a place in the Council.; uf the 
Nations. 

Youi Highness has given a most interesting retrospect 
of the history of your State since you were called to rule it. 

2k2 
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I heartily congratulate Your IlighncHs on the difficulties over- 
come, on the development ami imyirovement achieved and on 
the present happy conditions prevailing. Your Highness has 
rightly turned your attention to the protection of land from 
recurring scarcity and bo the increase of j)roduction. Active 
development in the latter direction is in ray view the sccr.'t 
of all orderly progress. If conditions are secured in which 
material advance in production can take place, all classes in 
the State are directly benefited and the State itself profits 
directly and indirectly in proy)ortion. Protection of crops from 
seasonal calamities by the extension of irrigation, expansion of 
cultivated areas, intelligent use of fuel and fodder resources, 
and improvement in transport facilities bring increased wealth 
alike to the cultivator and to the, trading ela.s.scs and prosperity 
to the State at large., 

I am delighted to have .seen so much of Jamnagar and 
it.s surroundings. 1 have been greatly ifnpresaed by the 
success which, has attended Your Higlmess’ town planning 
operations. These improv'ements whitdi, have provided wide 
welbplanned streets and healthy open si>aces and displayed 
the architectural beauties of your ea[ntal, may well stand as a 
model for similar operations elsewhere. T know the difficulty 
with whieh these operations arc attended ; and the fact that the 
cost of these improvements has beerr largely met by the sale 
of the new frontages must be a just cause of satisfaction both 
to Your Highness and to the Municipal Committee who have 
taken so great a part in the e.xecufcionof the schemes you have 
initiated. I am not surprised to learn that the city is already 
beginning to reap advantages from Your Highness’ enlightened 
policy, and that those diseases such as tuberoidosis and malaria 
which are spread by insanitary conditions and congestion, are 
rapidly di.ssa])pearing under the influence of the sunshine, fresh 
air and cleanliness of Your Highness’ open spaces and broad 
streets. 
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Among tlie many pleamirahlcocoupationa which Your High¬ 
ness has arranged for me during my visit T greatly appreciate the 
hours in tht Nawaiiagar jungles. 1 know of no more pottmt 
tonic to the mind and body ami no more complotf! rest and 
change than time spent in the jungles. It is of secondary irn- 
portanci; \vhether there is game or not or whether tlio game is 
big or sfnali. Tlie exorcise, the fresli air and the communion 
with nature in her most untramelled moods sriflic-e hythom- 
solves. hlevf rtlielcss when fidded to tins there is tlie oxcitoment 
and conccntriil:?!)!' •>;' sport, the eurntive prooe.s.s is indeed 
complete. 

I have i card flie experiences of some of those who in the. 
days of Your Highness’ prowess at the wicket, n.setl to stand 
in the ftehl an<l try to provent you from scoiing runs. Old 
cover-points have complained to me of an uneanny skill in 
placing the liall and in tlriving and cutting with a force and curl 
which eluded their bc.st e.lfort.s to stop it. 1 am afraid from 
what I heat that Your Highness lias <smtrived to communicate 
some of these disagreeable properties with which you used to 
endow the (riekctball, to the deni/ens of the air at Nawanagar. 
At any rate they liave ctrrtainly a(:<|uir(sl tin; pact; a?id the curl 
and many of them, as far us 1 (\ave heard, ge.t stifoly to the 
boundary withont being stop[)e.d by the guns ! 

To mor'ow, ala.s, will .see the tcnnaiation of our tour in 
’Kathiaw'ar, Wc shall dej)art with tlie greatest regret taking 
with us niC'St pleasant reeolle.ctious of Your lTigliue.ss’ kindness 
and hospitality and of happy days spent in Your Highness’ com¬ 
pany in ycur State. 

Ladies and Crcntlcmeii, I a.slr you to joitr me in drinking 
health and long life to our distingui.shed host Hi.s Highnes.s the 
Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar and prosperity to his House 
and his State. 
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1934. 

H. E. the Viceroy in replying to the Address from the MiisHin Corn- 
niunity of Bombay on the 3rd December .said ;— 

Oentlemen ,—I thank you for the very kind words with 
which you have welcomed Her Excellency and mvft 'lf. I am 
glad to have had this opportunity of meeting l iie Members 
of this deputation and of hearing your .addro.s.s for several 
reasons. In the first place I had prorni.sed io receive a Muslim 
deputation from this Presidency in Augu,-;>: last: but was unable 
to carry out my promise owing to tim unavoidable cancella¬ 
tion of my visit to Poona; and ou eider grounds, as you, 
gentlemen, have correctly poirih-.' out in your address, in view 
of my interest in the Muslim >■ ‘.uinunity in India generally, 
I greatly value this opportuuit}' of meeting representatives of 
that important section of this community which is domiciled 
in the Bombay Prc.sidoiicy. 

Let me assure you tliat I and ray Government fully recog¬ 
nize the prominent position occupied by the Muslim community 
ill India botli in the past and in the present time. The capital 
of India, I may remind you, is now located at Delhi among 
the monuments which testify to the great history of the 
Muhammadan connection witli India and of the Moghal 
Empire, and which inform the present generation of the notable 
contributions made under Muhammadan dynasties to civiliza¬ 
tion, literature and art in India and of the extent and achieve¬ 
ments of their administrations. 

If you reflect on the events of recent times you have, 
I consider, every reason to be satisfied with the sympathy 
and consideration M'hich I and my Government have con¬ 
tinuously devoted to the feelings and interests of your commu¬ 
nity. You have yourselves referred in your address to the 
constant efforts made in the past by me and my Government 
to keep His Majesty’s Government aecpiaintod with the feeling.s 
and aspirations of Moslems in India regarding the peace with 
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Turke}'. In llio constitutional changes whioli the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1019 introduced, every care was t.-iken 
to secure adequate represtmtation for the Moslem community 
and to safeguard their interests. In the Legislative Council 
in Bombay I understand that Muslims hold 27 out of 86 
elected seats tliough they form less than 19% of the population 
of the Presidency. In the most recent legi.slatiou in the 
Presidenc} regarding local bodies, the Bombay Local Boards 
Act of 1923, I notice that the ])rinciple of communal repre¬ 
sentation for Mohamednns has also been adopted. As you 
will have r-bsorved, 1 liavc been at pains to .secure the rojrrcsen- 
tation of Muslim opinion in my R-Kecutive Council and in 
other high offices of my G-overnment; and wheiroyer possible 
a Muslim representative has been selected, among the delegatc.s 
from India at Imperial and International Conferences. These 
are notable in.stanees of tho .solicitude and regard of my Govern¬ 
ment for llie Muslim.s in the past,—and you may feel confident 
that in the future also the same spirit of sympathy and intero.st 
will animate my Governmemt a-nd my own a(.'.tions as regards 
all that concerns your important eomimmity. 

You liave alluded to recent events in tho Hedjaz. As 
you are aware Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, has aiinouircod 
that His Majesty’s Government do not intend to depart from 
the policy of non-interference in Moslem affairs or strict 
neutralit}' in any struggle (.'oncerning the holy places of Islam 
and that His Majesty’s Government do not intend directly 
or indireetly to put themselves forward as mediators. To 
this declaration I have nothing to add save to say that the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government does not imjdy any 
lack of sympathy. The anxieties which Moslems in India 
feel TCgaf'ding their Holy Places will always command the 
sympathof the British Government and of my Government; 
but in adhering to an attitude of strict neutrality His Majesty’s 
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Government have be.en guided by the consideration which 
I feel sure appeals to all Mualiins in India, that problems 
regarding their Holy Places can only rightly be solved by 
the operation of the opinion of Muslima themselves. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee to which you have 
referred is now completing its labours and will shortly report 
to my Government. The 8coj)e of its work is to enquire into 
the difficulties arising from or the defects inherent in the work¬ 
ing of the Government of India .4ct and Rules thereunder and 
to investigate the possibility and desirability of securing 
remedies for sueli difficulties or defects consistent with the 
structure, policy and ]iurpo.se of the Act by action taken 
under the A(;t and the R.u!e.s or by such amendments of the 
Act as appear necessary to rectify any administrative imper 
fections. lit constituting the Comniitteo I bore in mind the 
necessity for selecting members of your community to sei’vc 
on the Committee; and in addition to Sir Muhammad Shafi,, 
the Law Member of my Council, I appointed Mr, Jinnah who 
beloiigs to your community in this Presidency, to serve on the 
Committee, I hav*?. no doubt that the Committee have been 
fidly a])prised of the reasonable aspiratioms of the Muslim 
community and have borne the position of your community 
in mind in their dcliberation.s. My Government have to 
consider the recojumendation.s of the Committee anfl it woidd 
be premature for me to try and forecast the view.s we may 
eventually place before His Majesty’s Government. I can 
liowever assure you that the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee will bo most carefully and syra()athotically examined 
and that it is our desire to assi.st to the utmost in securing the ^ 
success and the smooth working of t.hc responsible institutions 
which have been inaugurated by the Government of India Act. 

As regards tin; problems relating to Haj pilgrims, a.s Sir ' 
Narasimha Sarma has publicly announced, those questions 
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are engaging the earnest attention of my Government and 
the feelings of Muslims as to the, method of their solution are 
being ascertained. I feel confident that your community 
will assist the Officers of my Government to the best of your 
ability in the formulation of proiiosals towards the removal 
of the difficulties which have been experienced from time to 
time in the pest. Cluef among these dilliruUies is the question 
of destitute jhlgvims. 

You rightly attach impiwtance to the progress of Muslim 
education in the Presidency. 1 know that His Excellency 
the Governtir of Bombay takes a very deep interest in the 
question. I have noted with pleasure the part which loading 
citizens of Bombay are taking in the educational progress of 
Muslinra in the Presidency. The Muslim public owe a deep 
debt of gratitmle to Sir Muh.ammad Yusuf for his munificent 
gift towards the establishment of a Jluslim College and to 
Sir Curtimirhoy Ibrahim’s family for the endowments to 
establish scholarship for Muslims to study in other countries. 
Education is now a provincial subject; and with the introduc¬ 
tion of the Reforms the special grants made towards education 
by the Gov ernment of India have merged in the general pro¬ 
vincial revenues; I need therefore say no more on the subject 
except that I and my Government watch with interest all 
steps directed towards the educational advance of the Muslim 
community. I am confident that under the guidance of His 
Excellency the Governor and hi.s Mini.stera the progress already 
made in Muslim education will not only be maintained but 
extended. 

The employment of Muslims in Government posts in the 
Presidency is likewi.se a matter lying within the province of 
the Government of the Presidency. You will appreciate 
that posts have to be filled with reference to the qualifications 
which they require ;and where the necossary (lualifications are 
M14PSV ' 2r, 
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possessed by Mcmbcrss of different communities, I undorstend 
that selections are invariably made with the strictest impartiali¬ 
ty and with due regard to the claims of the various communities. 

My reply to your Address has been hitherto concerned 
only with the interests of the Muslim community and the 
sympathy and regard which I and my Government feel for 
those interests. It is right tliat you should take a pride in 
the advancement of your own community and your senti¬ 
ments and anxieties for its welfare do you credit. Without 
prejudice to these feelings and without detracting in any 
degree from the solicitude I entertain hw your community, 
let me invite your attention for a moment to other questions 
which affect not only your community but the whole of India, 
Every community has a right to work for its own improvement; 
but in the interests of the country as a whole it is essential 
that there should be in addition and at the same time inter- 
communal co-operation and good-will without which constitu¬ 
tional advancement in India cannot progress. In the present 
stage of development of responsible institutions, wlien tho 
foun'hitions of tho larger edilice of tlie future are being laid, 
it is above all things necessary that the leading men of all 
sections of each community should join together in constructive 
work and eschewing seetional differences and casting aside 
ull that may mac or destroy peaceful expansion should labour 
together in single-minded patriotism towards building up 
tho greater good of India as a whole in which the progress 
and prosperity of all classes in Imlia are equally hound 
up. Bearing in mind the great traditions of the Muslim 
community and the part they have played in the past in the 
history and development of India, I feel assured that they 
will tak'e a no less prominent part in the future also in work¬ 
ing to secure for a united India that great place which, I am 
eontldont, it is her destiny to fill in the British Empire. 
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Ill porfonring fho above functiona on .‘W Doc»einb<!r H. E. the Viceroy 
delivered tlie following siieoch:— 

It gives r ie tlie greatest jileasure to take part ir. this inaugural 
ceremony to-day foi' several reasons. In the first place I am. 
enabled to expre.ss nw high a['|)rceiation of the value of tcchno- 
logioal and other foems of researdi i;oMnccted with cotton 
■with which this ceremony is pvriinarily eoneerned ; and in addi¬ 
tion tluTO i^ the wider subject of the activitie.s of the Central 
Indian Cotton Comnhtf.ee and tlie general one.stion of the cotton 
industry in 1 ndi-a a.s a whole in which 1 take the warmest interest 
and to some aspects of which I desire to draw attention. 

Tlie Indian (.Central Chtton Comini ttco lost; no time after their 
formation iii carrying out the recommendations of the special 
Indian Cotton (Committee of 19]0 regarding the appointment 
■of a tei hnoj.ogist and the erection and equipment of a labora¬ 
tory and ej,:peiimental weaving installation in which accurate 
tests can be made and correct judgments eoncerning the value 
of varieties of cotton sent for test can be readied. Thespinning 
test represents the main avenue to all technological research 
in cotton ; :i,nd the experimental .'^jiinning plant, erected he-^e, 
now enables the most satisfactory method of ascertaining the 
value of cotton by actual spinning test to be carried out under 
expert control. ' These tc.sts vfill ho .supjileinented by other 
scientific processes directed towards classifying tlie jiroperties 
of various types of Indian cottons ; and these results will he 
co-related with the results from spinning tests. Projiertie.s 
of fibre and yarn are also to he investigated. For some of tliose 
jtrocosscs a laboratory will be required wdiere physical, chemical 
and microscopical examinations can he conducted. A build 
ing has been designed and begun for tliesc purposes ; but 

meanwhile thanks to the kindness of the Trustees of Victoria 

2m E 
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Jubilee Technical Institution, the actual laboratory tests have 
not had to Wait upon the completion of the building and are 
already being carried out in the premises of the Institution. I 
need not emphasise the great value of this work. Its effect 
in assisting in the selection of the most suitable varieties of 
cotton for growing and in placing facts before the producers and 
consumers of first importance in the marketing of cottons cannot 
be over-estimated. I heartily congratulate all those concerned 
in the successful start made in technological research work 
here and I also felicitate the public interested in cotton on the 
possession of an Institution designed for scientific tests which 
I am confident will be of the greatest value in the history of this 
most important industry. 

It may apj^ear in Bombay unnecessary to dwell upo,n the 
wider aspects of the work of which tlie experimental spinning 
plant is only part, though a very important part; for Bombay is 
the great cotton centre. Not only docs the Presidency grow 
large areas of cotton, but much of the prosperity of Bombay City 
itself is bound up with the cotton industry and large numbers 
of persons are directly concerned with the purchase, marketing 
and export of cotton or with the spinning and manufacture of 
cotton cloth and yarn. The question of cotton supply has 
accordingly a direct reaction on the general conditions of the 
financial, commercial and industrial prosperity of this city; 
but this lively intere.st is not universal outside Bombay ; and 
perhaps in some quarters in India men’s minds are apt to dwell 
in some perplexity on problems of financial stringency and of 
needs for social, administrative and economic improvements 
of various kinds without realising, as keenly as I do and as 
many, I feel sure, in Bombay also do, that the cure for many 
of these difficulties and defects lies in increase and improvement 
of production. The effect of increased production in adding 
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directly anl indirectly to State revenues and in enhancing 
the prosperity of the producer, the manufacturer and the in¬ 
dustrial labourers will, lam confident, show the way of escape 
from many of those difficulties and problems for which at 
present no easy solution can be found. 

One of the more obvious means of improving production 
in India lies in concentration on tbe imjuovement of the cotton 
crop. India is vitally interested in cotton. Many parts of the 
world can produce food-stuffs ; but tbe favoured areas which 
have conditions suitable for tbe production of cotton lints for 
use for clothing and numerous other purposes are limited. 
India however has tlie priceless heritage of a climate and soil 
favourable lor cotton prodviction, and it would be madness to 
neglect or a([uaTi.der that fair inheritance or to fail to use every 
effort to improve it by wise stewardship. India consumes a large 
quantity of cotton goods. It baa an extensive cotton export 
trade. It is keenly interested in the manufacture of cotton 
goods both through wcllusstablished and eilicient spinning mills 
in wliicli much capital has been invested and which give em¬ 
ployment to large numbers of workers, and through widespread 
“ cottage-industries ” which produce large quantities of hand- 
woven yarn ind clofh 

It must be remembered that India is not only the largest 
cotton-prodi.cing country in the British Empire, hut is also 
the second largest cotton-producing country in the world. 
Moreover America, the largest producer, is itself now yearly 
absorbing to an increasing extent its own produce. Eor this 
retu’ou, not only in the interests of India itself, but in the 
interests of the Empire-supply and world supply the cotton 
industry of India holds a most important position ; and India 
offers the greatest possibilities for a considerable increase in 
the sup]Iy cf cotton in the near future. 
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The possibilities of increase in India lie in various directions. 
There is the question of the expansion of tlie area under cotton, 
which is largely connected with the extension and improvement 
of irrigation and the exploitation of new areas suitable for 
cotton cultivation, Anoth.er aspect of the case is the pos.-ibility 
of securing a bettor average yield ])er acre in existing cotton 
areas by selection and stabilisation of the better varieties of 
cotton or by the introduction of new kinds. There is also tin 
que.stion of the prevention and cure of disease.i and pcsta ( > 
which the crop is peculiarly liable and which cause a considw’alde 
volume of loss of each year. There ks also need to study the 
export and mill demand more closely and to aim at improve¬ 
ments in the production and marketing of the desired varieties 
in commer<‘ial demand for the cotton trade with the mills in 
India or other comitries. This include,s the prevention of 
adulteration, deterioration and admixture and the stabilisation 
of the supply of various types in demand in various markets. 
As an illustration of tlie great scope for improvement I may 
note that the Cotton Committee in 1919 stated in their report 
that the average yield of Indian cotton was only 85 pounds 
of lint to the acre as compared with 200 pounds in America; 
and that there was in addition defective marketing resulting in 
losses for Indian cotton of 10 per cent., more in the blow room 
as compared with American and Egyptian cottons. The 
Committee also found tliat before the War Lancashire, the best 
available cotton market, took little Indi.an cotton owing to the 
short supplies from India of staple cotton approximating the 
commercial inch standard. 

The time at my disposal does not permit me to do more tlian 
indicate in the broadest manner the great importance of the field 
open to the labours of the Central Indian Cotton Committee, 
the immense potential value of the work on which they are 
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engaged ai;.! tlie numerous problems, of wliich I liave on’y 
enumerated a few salient points, remaining to be solved by 
their efforts ann advice; but if in my brief sketch I have been 
able to communicate even in some degree the keen interest 
which I feel in their work and my deep appaeciation of the im¬ 
portance of their labours in the interests of the progress of India 
and tlio prosperity and welfare of the people of India, I shall 
have been amply rewarded. 

Tlic Central Indian Cotton Committee has been set up as a 
result of the report of the Special Cotton Committee of 1919. 
Broadly spei.king, apart from formal activities, the Committee 
is a cenl ral iiody charged witli the promotion of all measures 
which vill tend to further tlic improvement of the cotton- 
growing industry in India. The jtersonnel consists of a fully 
representath e boriy Including the Agricultural Adviser of tho 
Government of India as President and as members the Directors 
of Agriculture and other experts of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in the I’otton-growlng Provinces, the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence, the Representatives of the Chambers 
of Commerce and Commercial Associations, Commercial Repre¬ 
sentatives specially nominated by the Local Governments, Re¬ 
presentatives of the Co-operative Credit Societies, of the Cotton 
growers and d the Indian States. The representative character 
of the Comuilttce specially qualifies it to advise the Central 
and Provinc al Governimmts in all matters concerning the 
influstrj' and affords a common ground on which all seetioua 
of the cotton trade, tho producers, the traders, the manufac¬ 
turers and the agricultural and other experts of the Central 
and Local Governments can meet and discuss difficulties and 
take joint action to promote objects which are alike the 
concern of the Government of Imlia., the Local Governments 
and the Indian States. 
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With tho passing of the Cotton Cess Act, the Cotton Trans¬ 
port Act and the active consideration of a Bill for the regula ¬ 
tion of gins and presses, the machinery for extending the opera¬ 
tions of tlie Committee is in the process of being perfected. Tlie 
Committee has already excellent achievements to its credit 
and great results are to be expected from the schemes of tho 
Committee for the promotion of agricultural and technological 
research. The Committee can roly on my warm sympathy and 
on the support of the Member of my Council, Sir Narasimha 
Sarma, in their operations; and I know that the Ministers-in- 
Chargo of Agriculture in tho cotton-growing Provinces keep 
in very close touch with their work. I commend the work of 
the Committee to the public generally because I am conviuc’od 
that it is of primary importance to the welfare of India and to 
the prosperity of her people, 

f will now proceed to perform the inaugural ceremonies. 

4th De- H. E. THE VICEROY’S JIEPLY TO THE NON-BRAHMIN ADDRESS 
cember BOxMBAY. 

1924. 

In replying to tho Address from the Non-Brahmins of Bombay on 
the 4th Dooeinber H. E. the Viceroy said :— 

Gentlemen ,—I am very glad to have this oj)portunity of 
meeting the repiresentatives of your important comtnunity 
which forms so large a portion of the population of historic 
portions of the Bombay Presidency. I need not assure you 
•—indeed I have made it abundantly clear in my public 
statements elsewhere—that I take the greatest interest in the 
sections of the people whom you represent, and that my thoughts 
as Viceroy and Governor-General arc not monopolised by tlie 
more advanced and in some instances more privileged com 
munities, but are also continuously turned towards the advance^ 
ment and welfare of other perhaps less vocal but not less im¬ 
portant and more numerous sections of the people. Apart from 
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cOTisideratioDS of the large proportion of the total population 
which your communities represent, I and my Government and 
the Government of the Presidency are not likely to forgot the 
services which your communities have rendered to the Empire 
in the great war and the important part you play in the 
economic dev elopment of India. 

One of the, greatest achievements of British rule in India ma v 
be summed up as the gradual extension and equalization ol 
opportunities. It was natural that this result should come 
from a long (onnection with British rule, imbued as it is with 
the traditions of liberty and free institutions. It has been 
our aim tn d( velop education to spread knowledge in India and 
to widen the sco]>e for responsibility, employment and service. 
In all our action in India our eyes have been fixed on the day 
when the humblest citizen in India might aspire to share in 
these blessings of civilization which we in our country :,i) 
abundantly tnjoy ; and perhaps om greatest reward has been 
to see a recognition of our work and of our aims and ideals in 
the efforts of these communities to raise themselves to a posi¬ 
tion in whicli they can take advantage of these new opportu¬ 
nities and in their growing consciousness ol their position aud 
responsiltilities as men and citizens. 

In the present conditions in India it was, as you are aware, 
considered d(:sirable when the reforms were introduced, to give 
for special reasons some protection to special communities ; and 
for this rease n in the Bombay I,egislativo Council 7 seats are. 
specially reserved from among the elective seats for Marathas 
and other allied, castes ; but in the case of Marathas and other 
Hindu non-Brahmin communities, I understand, that the two 
communities taken together form, in most districts of the 
Presidency, a majority and for this reason could if they com¬ 
bined and W'ire agreed on the questions particularly affecting 
them, successfully elect representatives specially devoted to 

their interests and chosen from their own communities. Your 
M14PSV 
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chances for exorcising a wider influence in public affairs for these 
reasons lie in your own hands and are dependent upon activity, 
cohesion and unity among your own communities and upon 
the existence and efforts of persons from among your communi¬ 
ties who can understand your interests and promote them. 

For this reason I have listened with great interest to your 
statement of the steps the leaders of your communities have 
taken to improve the condition of the masses, to spread educa¬ 
tion, to secure representation of the views of your people and to 
take a part in public affairs and a share in new responsibilities. 
I heartil}’ congratulate you upon the new spirit which animates 
you and the now aspirations which direct your actions. Your 
desire to take a larger part in public work in the PresidoTicv 
and actively to support the Government in all measures foi 
the promotion of the welfare and prosperity of the people i.- 
Worthy of the highest praise ; and you may count on my warm 
sympathy and interest in your progress in these directions. 

The capacity to realize your aims must depend to a large 
extent on the progress of education among the youths of your 
communities ; and I am glad to note that this need is engaging 
your attention. I know that you can count on the Governoi 
of the Presidency affording you all possible assistance within 
his power. I understand that the Govermnent of Borabav 
has already taken special steps in regard to the education ol 
your communities and arranged for special facilities and you 
may be confident that the Local Government is fully alive to 
your requirements and solicitous of your needs. Education is 
now a provincial subject; and while I shall always view and 
watch with sympathy your educational progress, it is to the 
Governor of the Presidency and his Officers that you must look 
for assistance in your intellectual training and development. 

The employment of members of your community in the ser¬ 
vices in the Presidency is a question which concerns the Local 
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Govcrtiraent. I liavo observed that in 1023 tlio Government 
of Bombay issued a resolution regarding the clerical services 
with the object of securing a fair representations of all castes 
and communities in the public services and that in the instruc¬ 
tions then issued special measures have been taken to provide 
in a liberal manner for a minimum figure of recruitment for 
qualified candidates from among the non-Brahmins of the 
Presidency and as regards employment of non-Brahmins 
generally in the services in the Presidency, His Excellency 
the Governor has recently very fully expounded the considera¬ 
tions by which he and his Government arc guided in his reply 
to an Address from the non-Brahmin League at Dharwar. 
For these reasons it is unnecessary for me to dwell on the ques* 
tion save to say that it appears to me that your community 
have every reason to be grateful to Sir Leslie Wilson and his 
Government for the care and attention which has been devoted 
to apply the right principles in these questions of appointments 
•and emj)loyment. The question of recruitment for Imperial 
■Services and for the Central Services is as you aie aware at pre¬ 
sent under the consideratioji of Ills Majesty’s Government. I 
will bear in mind the aspirations of your communities for repre¬ 
sentation in the appointments made to these services. 

The long and honourable connection of the Marathas and 
other martial chis.ses of this Presidency with the Indian Army 
and the forci^s of the Empire entitle the juayer with which you 
bring your Address to a close to spec!: 1 consideration. 

Suitable youths from their ranks may legitimately aspire 
to careers which will continue thi se traditions and to share 
in the new opportunities imw open for attaining King’s Com¬ 
missions. I ha\'e been in corresponilenco on the subject with 
His Exceller cy the Governor of the Presidency and His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 3’herc are many martial races 
in India ; and while Government have at times in the past been 
able to take steps to assist the sons of Indian Officers of the 
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Army in tlioir education, it is obvious! 3 ^ out of the question 
that assistance should be granted to all young men connected 
with the fighting races ; and assistance of the kind is not given 
by the Imperial Government to youths from the British Isles 
studying for Sandhurst or at Sandhurst, I have pointed out 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur that the provision 
of scholarships is essentially a matter in which public spirit 
and enterprise may be expected to co-operate and work for' 
the betterment of the general interests of these communities 
and private liberality and munificence may find a scope. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your Address and youf 
good wishes. It has been a great pleasure to have received 
this deputation to-day and I wish the communities, whom you 
represent, all success and prosperity. 

4th T>o- H, E. THE VICEROY'S SrKl-lGH Air THB OhE.klNG CEREMOE k" 
OP xHE G ATEWAY OP INDIA AT BOMBAY 

mi. 

In iH'rforming tlie above Ceremony at Bombay On the 4.th DccefiibCr, 
H. E. the Viceroy (leliveied trie, following address': — 

It is a very great pleasure and privilege to me to perform 
this ceremony to-day. I congratulate Bombay n.ost warmly 
on the completion of this splendid Gateway of which the 
Government of Bombay, the Corporation and all classes in 
Bombay may justly feel proud. As a memorial of the visit 
of Their Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empres; 
the Gateway has a unique interest for Bombay and it is right 
and fitting that a memorial of this character shcnrld stand in 
Bombay. Bomba}- of all cities in India has had the longest 
direct connection with the British Crown, It began this 
connection as the dowry of a British Queen ; and on the 
occasion of his last visit to Bombay in December 1911 His 
Majesty, after alluding with affectionate recollections to his 
previous visit as Prince of Wales, recalled this fact and felici- 
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tonsly congTdtulatod the menihcrs of the Corporation on its 
&ubse'iu(!nt Iristory in the following memorahle words “As 
tlie dowry (f a British Queen, Humphry Cook took it over 
250 years agOj a mere fishing village. You gentlemen, and 
your forerur.ners have made it a jiuvel of the Britisli Crown, 

I see again vith joy the rich .setting of its beautiful and stately 
buildings. I note also the less conspicuous but profitable 
improvements lately clieetei ; but above all I recognise with 
pride your efforts to heighlon what nm.st al vvtv}’s be the supreme 
lustre of such a jewel as this the i)eace, ]ia])pines,s and imosperity 
of all classes of its oitizeus 1 air>. eonhdent that the.3e w'ords 
are deeply treasured in Bombay, 

In addition to two visits by King (leotge and liis Consort, 
Bombay had the privilege of giving a welcome to King Edward 
as Prince of Wales in 1875 ,and to His Royal Highness Prince 
'Edward, Prince of Walcvs, in B»21. It has also w'elcomed the 
I)uke of C< tlnaught on more than one occasion; and the 
people of Be mbay look back with pleasurcable recollection upon 
his residence in the Prc.sidency for a considerable period and 
on his close oonnection with various aspects of tlioir public life. 

This Gateway will stand to recall to future generations 
those precious memories wdiieh I know are still fresh in the 
minds of many in Bombay. The architect and those directly 
connected with the couccjition and execution, of the project 
fire to be w annly congratulated on the success of their plans. 
Not only is thi.i building itself in every way wmrthy by itself 
of the meinoriiis to which it Is dedicated, hut it adds in a 
striking manner to the beauties of its surroundings, fitting in, 
in jjcrfect harmony, with the fine buildings around it and with 
the great harbour of which it is the gate. 

It is net only for Bombay, however, that the Gateway has 
an interest., but as its name indicates for India as a whole. 
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The visit of His Majesty King George and Her Slajosty Queen 
Mary to India was an event, the importance of whicii tr) India 
it is impossible to overestimate. The decision of His Majesty 
to announce in person to the Princes and people of India 
his coronation was not only prompted by ids expressed desire 
to revisit a country of which he retained most grateful recob 
lections, for he had learned to love it and in which he had 
experienced hero the kindness of a homo, but also by the wisli 
to renew in person those assurances which had been given by 
his prodocessors of the maintcmancc of rights and privileges 
and of earnest concern for the welfare, peace and contentment 
of the people of India. Tins unbroken and conilnued direct 
interest of the Crown and the Royal Hou.so in India and sym¬ 
pathy for its poG[)le is indeed the most ].)recious of India’s 
poS3e.ssions ; and few in India can forgot the very gracious 
Words of the latest message from His Majo.sty to India delivered 
by His Royal Highness tl\o Prince oi Wales near tliis spot three 
years ago— 

“ It is with the same hope and in the same spirit that my 

son is with you to-day. .....To friends 

whose loyalty we and our fathers have treasured, he brings this 
message of trust and hope. My sympathy in all that passes 
in your lives is unabating. During recent years ray thoughts 
have been yet more constantly with you. Throughout the 
civilised world the foundations of social order have been tested 
by war and change. Wherever citizenship exists, it has had 
to meet the test; and India like other countries has been called 
upon to face now and special problems of her own. For 
this task her armoury is in the new powers and new responsi¬ 
bilities with wdiich she has been equifiped ; that with the help 
of those, aided by the ready guidance of my Government and 
its officers, you will bring those problems to an issue worthy 
of your historic past and happiness for your future; that all 
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disquiet wili vuriish in well-ordered progress is my earnest 
■wish and my confident belief. Your anxieties and yonr rejoic¬ 
ings are my own : In all that may toutdi your happiness, in 
all that gives you hope and promotes your welfare I feel with 

you in a spirit of sympathy. 

.and it is my warmest prayer that 

wisdom and contentment growing hand in hand will lead 
India into increasing national greatne’ss witldn a free Empire,— 
the Empire for which I labour and for wliieli if it he the Divine 
Will my sou will labour after me 

In the echo of these sentiments of sympathy, trust and 
hope let us pause yet an instant' before the completion of 
to-day’s ceremony. RcHocb with me upon other associations 
which this Gattjway symbolical of the entrance to India 
from the West will always serve to recrdl. It is a token of 
the connection of Great Britain with India. It will stand 
to testify tc^ the* constant stream of Britain’s syinjiathy un¬ 
fortunately not always appreciated or understood in all quarters 
with the legitimate aims and asjnrations of India to the earnest¬ 
ness of Britain’s desire, manifestcvl by all ])olitical parties with¬ 
out distinction, for the enlightennumt of the masses, for the 
improvement in their conditions, for even-handed justice to all 
classes, creetls and castes for the strict maintenance of reli¬ 
gious liberty, for the advancement of India’s national greatness, 
for the development of her status in the Empire, and for the 
contentment, prosperity and happines.s of the Indian people. 


Let me now proceed to declare this Gateway open. May 
it add to the amenities of this boautifid city and recall to the 
people of Bombay and of India those precious memories to 
which it is -ledicated and on which I have dwelt to-day. 
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H. E. the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the Dinner given 
by the European Association, at Calcutta, on the 10th December 

Mr. Carr, Ladies <£■ Gentlemen .—I thanlt you for the very 
liind welcome you have extended to Her Excellency and my* 
self, and for the cordial manner in which you, Mr. Carr, have 
proposed and this assenihled company has drunk to the toast. 

It is a great pleasure to me to meet the members ofyourAsao* 
elation once again and to enjoy your hospitality. As I have 
Informed you at previous meetings, I am always verj'^ glad to 
be in Calcutta, and I greatly look forward to my stay for 
a few wrecks in the Capital of Bengal. Calcutta has alway.s 
given me as Viceroy a warm welcome and delightful recollec¬ 
tions to bear away with me. I find a stimulating property in 
the atmosphere of Calcutta which I shall not attempt to analyse 
too closely ; one ingredient may well be. the long association 
of Calcutta with the British connection ; another is in the more 
extended contact I get in Calcutta with men and affairs. A 
breath from the ruder north—perhaps from Dundee, or it 
may be from Aberdeen, perhaps from the north of England and 
ev(.'u from London- seems to pervade the soft and spice-ladcu 
air of Calcutta and to add a tonic quality to its breezes. 1 
am especially grateful to you, Mr. Carr, for the observations you 
have kindly made on behalf of the Association to mo as Vice¬ 
roy. I greatly value the encouragement they give me in con¬ 
fronting and trying to solve the dilFiculties of my oflico. Your 
appreciation I know full well is from those who are striving 
for the welfare of India within the Empire and have import¬ 
ant interests in India, who realise—as you Mr. Chairman 
have shown—that security of life and home and property is a 
primary essential of government. If I have in any measure 
merited your graceful expressions, it is largely because I have 
throughout had the inestimable benefit of wise counsel and 
assistance from those associated with mo in the Government, 
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aiu] from the Services without exception. Triu', to their splendid 
traditions the members of the Services have loyally striven 
their utmost for the success of the llebu-m policy in India. 
Viewing India, as I do, from all a,s[)('cts—and throughout its 
vast area,—I have special opportnnil ics for ob.servation of their 
activities and I Bin filled with atluviration for their caiiacities. 
and their steidh’.st alul courageous devotion to their duties. 
To every st.age of the wonderful [)rogress India has achieved 
during the last three-rpiarters of a century they have given 
of their best, and they can lool; bn.e.k witli pride on a period 
which hears tlio imprint of their handiwork and the seal of their 
high purpose. I be! icve that India in the future, even in the now 
circuinslance.s now prevailing, will nee<l in numerous directions 
assistance of the same character in dovelojnnent as that received 
by her from the survioes in tlie past; and I am confident th.'i i' 
given fair rates of emoluraenta a.nd coiulltions of service, which 
the orders of His Majesty’s Covcrninent on tlie Lee Commission 
now secure, the work to he done in. India i.ii the future will make 
a r.o less strong appeal to the young men of Great Lritain then 
it has in the past. I earnestly i.ru.st that in the immediate 
future th<; yo.ing men from the V'niver.sities and elsewhere 
will follow in the footsteps of their prc.dcccK.'iors and carry 
on in the same fine spirit their great work for India and the 
Empire, 

I am glad r,o learn that this Association is ma,king pjrogress 
and that its authority and ijifluence are increasing. Ymi. 
have recognisc.d wisely that v. idc.sprcad orgauisrdion is now¬ 
adays necessary, and it is a satisLaction that the Association is 
holding its place among the iniporfaut Associations of India. 

I shall not pause tonight to recapitulate the services render¬ 
ed by distinguished members of the Ifuroj)ean Community 
cf your Association during n\y period of r.ffice in the public 

interests. They are well knowji to you and are recorded in 
MJ-IPSV 
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volumes, and tlicy fill a large place in the tablets of my me¬ 
mories. I desire to express to them my very grateful thanks 
for the fine public spirit they have so consistently manifest¬ 
ed. 

As you may imagine my thoughts have often during the 
past twelve months been directed toward.s Bengal and Calcutta, 
Lord Lytton and his Government have kept me iti close touch 
with the situation in Bengal, and I have been able to a])preciate 
to the full the many difficulties and problems that have con¬ 
fronted His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in an unusual 
degree. Lord Lytton has e.xplained very lucidly the situation 
which has arisen relating to the working of the Eeformed Con¬ 
stitution in Bengal and the Ministry, and the reasons for the 
action he has taken. I shall not dwell tonight on these (pies- 
tions, save to-dravv attention to certain salient featirres. Bengal 
has a Governor in Lord Lytton who has been anirnated through¬ 
out by a whole-hearted desire to give the fullest scope for tlm 
working of representative institutions in Bengal in the 
manner intended by the Imperial Parliament and affording 
every opportunity for the operation and development of the 
sense of responsibility. The response in some quarters bas' 
at times been depressing; patiemse has often been sorely 
tried ; there have bean on occasions profound disappoint¬ 
ments in the degree cf co-operation received and the extent 
to which confidence can be re[)OSed in the growth of the 
true sense of responsibility. Tbe.se political manife.stati n 
have not been entirely confined to Bengal: they have also 
happened elsewhere. Nevertheless, in accordance with the 
policy of His Majesty 's Government, His Majesty’s servants 
in India—I and the Gfovernraent of India, Lord Lytton and 
the Government of Bengal and Governors and Governments 
elsewhere in India—will not permit ourselves to be deflected 
from, oui course. We shall not abate our efforts to develop 
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solf-governiiig institutions, but shall continue along the road 
prescribed with a view to the progressive realisation of re¬ 
sponsible self -government in British India as an integral part 
of the British Empire. In the criticism that may be passed how 
or hereafter on me or my Government there shall be no place 
for the charge, or even a shadow of suggestion of lukewarm¬ 
ness on our part in the cause of Reforms. We remain whole¬ 
hearted in our endeavours in spite of checks and obstructions, 
and I know that Lord Lytton and his Gotei'iiment arc of the 
same mind. If from one direction there haVc been ob.stacles 
to the smooth-working of the Reformed Constitution in Bengal, 
from another source unfortunately a menace has appeared 
aiming at bringing the machinery itself to a standstill and at 
completely wrecking its power of motion. I need not dwell 
iat length on the recent history of the organisations for violent 
and anaTchical crime in Bengal, or the deplorable loss of life 
and property they have caustal in which Indians and Europeans, 
oflicials and private andiviihials, were alike the victims. You 
have already been made familiar with the facts through the state- 
tnents publislied by me at the time of the promulgation by me, 
of the Bong; 1 Ordinance and subsecpiontly by tlio Governor 
of Bengal. II is Excellency in his recent speeches lias stated 
the case with remarkable clearness and force. 

The existence of tbe.se activities is now generally admitted, 
and the objective of their aims i.s heyond controversy. They 
are directed towards bringing orderly govermnent to a stand¬ 
still by a scries of criminal outrages upon Government officials 
and at terroi izing the public by a snccession of violent crimes. 
It is indisputable that a primary function of Government in any 
country is to protect its officers in the execution of their lawful 
duties and to safeguard the lives, homes and property of its 
citizens : but wliile there is unanimity on these points, and 
widle condemnation of these criminal activities has been out- 
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spoken and almost universal, there has been criticism of the 
methods which I and my Government and the Government 
of Bengal have been forced to adopt in order to carry out one 
of the chief and most important of the responsibilities of Ctov- 
ermnent. I shall refer tonight to some asj)ect» only of these 
crilici .oils. 

There has been much piildic condemnation of these organisa¬ 
tions for violent crimes and of their deeds; but at the same 
tlnro my action in issuing the Ordinance has been condemned. 
Yet I have been unable to find in the public sfatements of 
those who condomued both, any concrete suggestion of utility 
as to how the activities of these violent organisations—admit¬ 
tedly directed against orderly government and the lives and 
property of citizens—are to l>c cheeked and puni.shed, and what 
effective steps, other than the action tnkcii by me, and for which 
I accept tlie full responsihility, could have boon adopted. 
We cannot diLit our eyes to facts. We cannot stand by and 
iii.u’cly w;dl and wring our hand.s while law and order founder 
in the floo.l. Coiideumatiort of violationofthccodeofcivil- 
l/atiou is not of itself .sullicicut. If civilization is to live, its 
code must be upludd and its sanctity must be vindicated. 

It is true that the suggestion ha.s been made that if a jiolit'- 
cal panacea acceptable to a parlicular political party Was adopt¬ 
ed, violent crime would iustxutly cease. First, it may bu 
questioned whether there is any solid ground for this sugges¬ 
tion i According to my info:.ination the aims and methods 
of those wedded to crime and \'iolence are essentially dihevent 
from those of i'olitical parties generally in India. I credit the 
latter wdth constructive aspirations although I may not al ways 
agree with tluun. According to their declarations of policy, 
they desii'c in did rcuit ways to follow methods of which human¬ 
ity and civilization will not dieepprove; but the terrorists 
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have nevi.'r concealed an essentially different and sinister oh- 
jeotivo -the desire to destroy society and Government and to 
produce chaos by the desperate methods of crime, murder and 
anarcliy. It is idle to suppose that any political remedy will 
stay the ]):ogfeas of this malignant malady. If it pocecds 
unchecked., it is bound in its counso to involve and destroy 
even political parties themselves as now understood and consti¬ 
tuted. It is (iiilicult to conceive the effect those responsible 
lor these criminal organisations cun hoj)o to achieve. Further, 
I am unabl t to follow tlic minds of tho.se who .suggest that Gov¬ 
ernments should give way to terrorism by making conoe.ssions 
of a dr:i.sti( clniractor uotwitliRtanding that political agitation 
and argument leave f idled to convince the responsible authorities 
of oiieir wiidom or jasUce. It Ls, I hope, unnecessary to em¬ 
phasise that in no circumstances would we permit ourselves to 
be iufluoiiCi.'d in the faintest degree by methods of this charac¬ 
ter tu a p.) icy which had not our approval upon its merits. 

My whf le life and traiiuug have tended to imbue mo with 
extreme re,ipctauce to resort to special Icgisluhion or armiii,!;>' 
the executive authority with oiuc.j'g'ciy ur summary j) 0 \vcrs 
civer and a cove those vc.stod iii th. in by ibo ordinary law ex¬ 
cept in the face of .slicer iicc-c.ssity. You maybe assured that 
I did imt n.ako use of the sjau-ial [lowers ve.sted in me as Gov¬ 
ernor Gencial or issuing an Ordinance, until every other avenue 
for dealing with these activities - so dangerous not only to 
Bengal I nit lo the vtliole of I iidia —had been thorouglily explored, 
tried and foiuirl incd’ee.tive. thider the Constitution of India 
the responsibility of promulgating exceptional measvire.s to 
meet exeoptional danger.s rests upon the Governor-General. 
He min t net in my judgment act merely upon the requc,st, 
information or advice of another Govermuent or of a Governor, 
lumever lii!.di the v.aliic set by the Govoriior-f.leneral u[)on 
their opiiiio! 3. lie must sati.sfy himself by every meaus in his 
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power of the existence of the emergency and of the necessity for 
use of his special powers ; but when Iwj is convinced it is his duty 
to take action. The Ordinance w'as only issued wlien I was 
satisfied of the magnitude and urgenej’^ of the crisis and of the 
widespread character of the organisations, and when it wn:' 
clear that all the other methods which my Government atid 
the Government of Bengal had tried for some time past had 
not succeeded in checking'their activities. 

I have seen it suggested that the issue of the Ordinance 
Was kept back until the Indian Legislature had been prorogued. 
There is no foundation for tiiis suggestion When the Session 
ended in September last the case w'as not complete for tlie 
issue of an Ordinance. The situation w*as .still under examina¬ 
tion. The greatest care was being e.xereiscd to ascertain all the 
facts and their significance and to discuss all possible adminis¬ 
trative measures for the jirevention of violent crime. 'When 
at the end of October I was satisfied that tlie Ordinary law w.as 
inadequate, and in some aspects impotent to meet the alto¬ 
gether exceptional crisis I pronudgated the Ordinance. In 
case of misapprehension, let me add what must be self-evident. 
Once the e.xistence of the emimgency liad been c.stablished, it 
became imperative to take action without informing malefac¬ 
tors of the intended .step by jndilic .statement and discus.sion. 
I made clear in my publi.shed .statement that my action was 
immediately necessary but it (irovidcd merely a ternj;)orary 
remedy to meet the requirements of the moment. As you have 
been made aware by Lord Lyttoii, the Bengal Legislature will 
shortly bo summoned to consider the more permanent stej h 
needed to control and prevent violent crime in Bengal, and that 
the necessary legislative measures are already under the consi¬ 
deration of the Government of Bengal. The representatives of 
the people of Bengal will accordingly have tlic opportunity of 
considering the measures required to eradicate this menace 
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from their Province. I trust that in their deliberations they 
■will fully bear in miiid the supreme nccesBity for the mainten¬ 
ance of law iiid order and the safeguarding of life and home 
and pro})ert} in the Presidency, and the responsibility towards 
their fellowmen which lies u{)on them. 

It has also l)een alleged that the Ordinance is a measure 
directed against the Swaraj Party and specially devised for 
their destruidioji. Tlioso who have made this charge must be 
under some misapprelicnsion ; they cannot have devoted any' 
study to th(.', measure and have given e.vprcssion to a wholly 
inaccurate stattiment. There is not tlie slightest foundation, 
for it. On the contrary, the greatest care lias been directed 
to confine the operation of the Ordinance to the prevention of 
violent crime and to dealing only with individuals and organi¬ 
sations engaged in preparations and plans for violent criminal 
outrages. Peaceful citizens and those wdio hold aloof from 
»ueh connections have nothing to apprehend from the measure. 
They may pursue tlieir avocations without fear, Political 
parties cannot in any way fall wdthiu its .scope, if—as I assume 
they refrain from association with criminal conspiracy with 
the oliject of terrorism. I am confident that any political 
party in India, which lias the welfare of India at heart and 
knows the facts as I know them, and as they are generally 
known to those who have studied them, will disclaim any 
common ground of sympathy or any common ground of 
activity w ith the terrorist movement. 

Here I must leave tlie subject wliicli has already fornud 
the theme of several notable speeches by Lord Lytton who 
has dealt with all its phases and with complete understanding 
of the situation. From the position I occupy as Governor- 
General I am bound to survey the ground with wider horizon 
than that of Bengal, highly important as the Presidency is. 
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The reactions upon Tivdia ffcn'jr:i.lly have been tliroughout pro* 
sent to my mind. No relevant factor has to my knowledge 
been left o;it of consideration. My conchisions have been 
formed neither in haste nor with narrow visic»n ; I became 
convinced that action wa,s imperatively retjuired and I trust 
that it will prevail over the forces of violent crime and ter.-' 
rorisin. I know that my Governnuint and the Govcrnmeivt 
of Bengal-can count in the fullest degree on tin; European 
community for support in this and in all measures directed 
to proiServe the stal)ility of Government and the tranquillity 
of the country. Your Association has in the clearest terms 
e.\"proHsed its view.s, and 1 am grateful for its .support. 

Mr. Carr, I fear that I liave devoted much time to this 
subject to the exclusion of others mentioned by you. You 
and this audience will, I am certain, forgive me especially as 
this is the first; time I have referred to my action since I issued 
the explanatory statement with the ordinance. If therefore, 
I resist all the allurements you have seductively spread before 
me of discussing methods of taxation and its distribution 
and the relative advantage.s of State and Company manage¬ 
ment of Eailways—to mention only the moat attractive of 
the many wares—it is not because I do not attach weight to 
your observations upon these matters but solely because time 
will not permit. I beg you to re.st assured that they will 
receive my carelul con,‘^ideration with the a.ssistance of my 
advisers. You have however, made referemoes to certain 
aspects of the working of the lieforms generally in India, 
and I attach too great an importance to them to pass tlionr 
by tonight. I have also read with interest a letter under 
your signature to the late Secretary of State and published 
in April last by Your Association, I was glad to observe 
that your Association welcomed any examination and altera¬ 
tion under the llules of the Government of India Act which 
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would tend to make the present .stage of Reformed Govern¬ 
ment mors aceeptahlo to eoiistitutional rndijm opinion. You 
uko st.ated the laudable deterri'ination of your Association 
to ■Go-operiit;o to the fulle.'^t extiuit iii w'OT’ldng the Refornied 
Goiistitutiou as established l>y the law. But at the .same time, 
you expre.esed certain apprehensions as to the future, and ymi 
criticised iln^ lack of co-operation already received. You 
had largel}' in mind the Reforms Enrjuiry. The exact scope 
of thi.s emjuiry was made clear in tlie last Delhi Session of 
the Assembly by the Home Member of my Executive Council 
and had been defined in preci.se ternus in a Resolution published 
f)y my Government. That Committee has now completed its 
labours and its report w'ill come immediately under the con¬ 
sideration of my Government. I. must not attempt to fore¬ 
cast the recommendations which we may nmke to His Majesty’s 
Government. Let me however draw attention to an import¬ 
ant aspect 'if the situation and which sliould always be borne 
in mind. His Maje.sty’s Government in 1919 laid down and 
announced a policy as rogarths India which had been agreed 
to by all jiolitical parties in England. There has been no 
•change in that policy. Pcrhap.s the best testimony is that 
during the {)eriod of my office of over l.brec and a half years 
I have acted with five different Governments of His Maje.sty— 
with Mr. Llo}'d-George, Mr. llonar Law, Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. Rarasa)- Macdonald and again Mr. Baldwin respectively— 
and the fundamental policy of the Reforms in Ind ia has through¬ 
out remained unaltered. My Government and the Provincial 
Governments are entrusted with the rc.sponsibility of carrying 
that policy into execution. If anything operates to interfere 
with its processes or obstructs its working smoothly, my Gov- 
■ernment would deem it right to enquire into the matter. It 
was with this end in view and with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Goveinment as then constituted, that we took actioa 
Mur&V 2o 
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and appointed a Committee. It was not our purpose to propose 
a new policy to His Maje.sty’s Government, but to indicate 
with reference to the working of the Keforms any remedies 
required consistent with the structure, policy and purpose 
of the Act. Steps travelling further belong to a different 
category. The time and manner of taking any such stops 
are matters which can only be determined by the British 
Parliament. The factors which will guide Parliament have 
been stated in the preamble of the Act, and they include the 
consideration of those very points, on which your Association 
in the letter I have mentioned aj)pear to be under some ap¬ 
prehension. You may therefore rest assured that when the 
time comes they will be very fully examined. 

It is profoundly to be regretted that many Indian politi¬ 
cians and leaders of thought scorn to attach little or no import¬ 
ance to the necessity of afl’ording testimony to Biitain of 
that co-operatioir and good-will alluded to by you and the 
absence of which you dejjlore. I lament the fact but un¬ 
fortunately I cannot altogether refute your observations. 
It is di/runilt to understand the purj)ose of those who seek 
the advancement of India and yet seem too often to revel 
in attacking the British pcojjle and imputing evil motives 
to them in relation to India. 1 am well aware that these 
utterances do not truly repre.scnt Indian opinion, for 
my experience in India has taught me that there is a wealth of 
real loyalty and trust in the British Government w'hich 
animates vast numbers of the people of India. But yet by 
the reiteration of these utterances, attention is attracted 
to them out of proportion to their just value ; they make an 
unhappy impression and are frequently followed by what I 
conceive to he unwise action. They tend to check and count¬ 
eract the efforts of all those thinking men in India and Britain 
whose pnr])ose is to help India to greater destinies and to 
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h(;r ultimate goal. For years it has been the aim of the British 
Government to spread education, to widen the bounds of 
liiiderstiinding and self-respect, to improve the material con¬ 
dition of the people of India, to enlarge capacity and to foster 
the sense oi responsibility and [)ridc in stable government. 
It has b(ien Ihc hop(i of the British people that by stages India 
might advance to tlic realisation of responsible self-govern¬ 
ment witliin. the Empire. Nor if I ha ve read India’s aspirations 
aright, has she any other aim. It is earnestly to bo hoped 
that betf.er counsels may ytit prevail and that there may bo 
greater unitj of effort in India to bring the Indian and British 
peoples into closer and more harmonious relations, to the 
end that Ind a may reap the. advantage of Britain’s sympathetic 
gif'orts for India’s welfare and liappino.ss ; and that Britain and 
India may march forward hand i)i liand to the consummation 
of tlieir ideal of a ju'osperous and contented India with re¬ 
sponsible St If-government, taking lier stand proudly and 
determinedl)- among the great e(.unmonwealth of nations called 
the British Empire. 


11. E. THE VICEROY’S SPEECH ON THE OCCASION OE HIS VISIT 
TO d HE JHI'fHIA COALEIEl.D IN BENGAL. 

At tlio Ltmo aeon given in honour of his visit to the Jheria Coalflelda 
on the 12t]i Dot ember, H, E. the Viceroy made tlio following speech : — 

Sir illo igj)bij Care-i/ and Genllemcn : I thank you very 
warmly for the kind welcome you have extended to me and 
tht! cordial manner in which my health has been proposed 
and drunk. I am very glad to have had the opportunity of 
paying tins visit to the coalfields and I thank Sir Willoughby 
Carey for the pait he has taken in making the arrangemente 
for it. 

2o2 


12th De¬ 
cern her 
1924. 
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I had long dcsirod to pay this visit for more than one 
reason, I wanted in the first place, to show my kewi interest 
in what certainly appears to me, to be and what in iny view 
must alwe.ys be one of the most important Industries in 
India and to meet those who have devoted capital, labour,> 
thought and energy to its development and those who are 
directly concerned in working the mines. I have often met 
elsewhere Directors of firms interestcrl in the coal mininp 
industry in India and hav'e had opportunities ^of discussing' 
the problems connected with the industry wdth them ; but 
my knowledge woxdd have remained incomplete Unless I had 
been able to gain some more intimate a(;quaintance of the 
conditions under which the industry is prosecuted and of 
the work on the st)ot of those who are directly dealing with 
those conditions and grapjding with these problems which 
I have only hitherto studif'd in reports and documents and 
discussed far from the coalfields with the pioneers of the 
industry. My interest' it) the in<lu.stry and my conviction 
of its importance in the development of India has always 
inclined me to dcA'ote pjirticular {itte.ition to all questions 
connected with coal in fndia whether they rehited to supply, 
tranef)ort, commercial markets or mining regulations; but 
I am confident that a result of the visit I have paid to-day 
and the interesting information supplemented by ocular de- 
nvonstratious I have been engjiged in absorbing, these questions 
will have for me in future an even more vivid meaning and 
moia live importance. 

The coal industry in India is comparatively .speaking of 
recent growth and is .still in the formative stages of its ado¬ 
lescence. It is true that the first information regarding coal 
in India reached the world outside India as long ago as in 
the hlogul times when travellers brought to Europe tales 
of a few headloads of coal coming in country boats from faJ 
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away in the interior down tlie Narbadda to tbe west coast 
but many years wore to elapse before any extensive advantage 
wastakrn of geological factor and Sir Willoughby Carey bn ; 
brought a vivid picture to our minds of the primitive 
conditiojis under which the industry existed even here, in its 
metropolis, vvithin the niemoTy of the present generation. It 
is gT'eatly to the credit tlierefore of all those who have been 
connected with the dcvelojunent of the Indian coalfields 
that the industry in so short a time has been so well es- 
tahlidiori and takes its place in eomjrotition with this very 
highly or'gaDhsed branch of industry in other countries. 

Not least among the interest.s of my visit to-day has been 
the infoimation acquired regarding the conditions under 
which the labour in the mines work and the steps that have 
been takt n to provide for their care and welfare and for com¬ 
fortable ind sanitary housing. I aj)preciato that the ex¬ 
penditure and organisation which schemes of this nature 
entail is c ojisiderable, but I believe they pay in the long run 
in the increased efficiency and contentment of the working 
classes an l in securing a. permanent coiiiiecfdon of skilled labour 
with the industry, 

I am obliged to Sir Willoughby Carey for putting so 
frankly before me some of the difficulties felt in connection 
with the industry. Bonie of ihem, as he has observed, await 
the dccisit'H on the recorntncmlations which committees ap- 
pointt d liy my Covernment may make to us ; and partly for this 
reasot) and partly hecau.se I wish to digest and assimilate all 
I hav(^ sorn and hoard to-day before coming to conclusions, 
I do not jiroposc at the moment to discuss these difficulties 
save ti.r sathat- I shall hear in mind, when the time comes 
to deal wilh them, that they were put before me by men who 
had great experience of the industry and wlio had devoted 
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tlioir time, monciv and liest activities to its welfare and develop- 
iiioiit; and bearing this in mind your observations, Sir 
Willoughby, will naturally have great weight with me. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for nialcing my visit to 
the coalfields so full of interest. I wish the industry and 
those connected with it all prosperity. 


ms EXCELLEKny the viceroy’s speech at the open¬ 
ing MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF CO.M- 
MERCE AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at the opening 
meeting of the As.sociatod Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 
15tli December 1924. 

Mr. Currie and Gentlemen : I thank you very warmly for 
the kitid welcome you have extended to me and 1 greatly value 
your apj)rcciation of the difficulties which confront me in my 
ta.sk of carrying out my re.sponsibilities as Viceroy and 
Governor-General and your expressions of sympathy, loyalty 
and support. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me that I have been able 
to provide by nomination for the representation of the Associat¬ 
ed Chambers in the Legislative Assembly. I place high 
value on the advice and assistance of the commercial com¬ 
munity ; and it is gratifying to me that this community is 
now represented in botli Chambers of the Indian Legislature. 
Your representatives liave devoted much time and attention 
to the administrative problems confronting my Government 
and I cannot speak too highly of the help they have invariably 
given to me and my Government in many questions of great 
difiiculty and importance. 

It is a great pleasure to me—as I know it is also to Lord 
Lytton—to be present at your annual meeting to-day. I 
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know that the Members of my Government also great.ly appro- 
ciabi the opportunities given by this annual gathering of 
meening the representative.^ of the various Chaml;)er.s and 
discussing with them tho.se interest.s which arc alike of such 
importance to the Menduus of the Gluitiiber.s and to the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of India- 

Two rears have passed since I had last the pleasure of 
meeting the Members of the As.sociated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and of addre.sRing you at your annual mcetiug. Last 
year iii December wheii your annual meeting wa.s being held 
in Bombay f was touring in iSoutbcrn India. NoverthelcBS 
I was not entirely shut (jff from qi,u’.stions of concern to you, 
as one of your Member Chambers—thi-, Madras Chamber of Com¬ 
merce—pieseiited me with an address on commercial subjects 
to which 1 had the pleasure of replying ; a little later I con¬ 
cluded that tour with a vi.sit to Burma and I gained some 
fir.st-hand experience of its great wealth of natural jrroducta 
and resources ; I also had the opportunity of seeing Bangoon 
which ha.s grown up and d(H’'e!oped within the raetnory of the 
present generation, in a marvellou.sly .short sjiaco of time, 
to rank among the imjiortant ports and commercial centres 
of the Empire. 

When 1 last addre.ss(‘d you, I made some ohservations 
regarding the economic .situation and tratle ]U'ospects. You 
no doubt fidt at the time that my remar]v.s wert;, generally 
speaking, nrt of a very chccTing nature and were only oco.'i.- 
gionall}' enlivened by a very strictly guarded vein of optimism. 
The shadou of the upheaval of the great war was then still 
lying over India. Trade was dull and the future appeared 
uncertain, Nevertheles." I di.scus.scd at the time some satis¬ 
factory features in the situation which emboldened me to 
entertaia ht pes for the future; and I was able to perceive 
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some rays of light from the coming dawn beginning to illuminate 
the general darkness and obscurity jf the outlook. 

I am glad that tliese anticipations ha^'e been more than 
realized. Since then there has been steady progress towards 
a return to normal conditions. The steady revival of trade 
ha.8 been a source of great gratification to me. In the first 
six months of 1922 India’s imports were 111 crorcs and her 
exports 142 crores making a total of 253 (srores. The figures 
for the corre.sponding period in the present year are 123, 169 
and 292 respectively. The total seaborne trade of India is 
greater for the first six months of the present year by 18 crores 
than it was for the same period last year and exceeds the figure 
for this period ui 1922 by 39 crores. This is eminently satis¬ 
factory. 

Turning to internal trade, I find the same sigir.s of prosperity. 
The increase of 4| crores in our gross railway receipts, as 
compared with last year, indicates a general revival of activity 
and prosperity. Tlic general improvement is reflected in the 
fact that my Government wore able to present a balanced 
budget last year. It is too early to foreca.st the coming 
budget; but without iinduc optimi,sm I may observe that 
crop prospects at the moment are generally good and that the 
omens are favourable. 

As I am speaking in C.alcutta, let me dwell for a moment 
upon the industries of special interest to Calcutta. Though 
jute mills are still working short time, I undcr.stand the 
industry i.s pas.sing through a period of quite exceptional pros¬ 
perity. Tea has made a dramatic recovery. In 1920 the tea 
trade touched the depths of a period of deep depression. It 
has however risen again to the surface and is now basking 
in the sunshine of abundant prosperity. I cannot too highly 
commend the grit and courage of those connected with the 
industry who have brought it through the bad times to the 
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Coal iniot for the moineut unfortviiiatcly in as flourish¬ 
ing a condition. The difficulty is no longer one of inadequate 
transport facilities, hut is connected with a slackness of dem.and 
for the snppl,n It is hoped that the Coni Coinniittco, which 
is now investigating this question among others, will he ahlc 
to suggest a method hy wliich the c.vport coal markets may 
he recov<!rcd. fJuring my stay in (kdeutta on this, occasion 
1 am gla<l to say that 1 have heen able 1,0 jayy a visit to tlic 
coalfields ; ard 1 was greatly inttuested in all 1 saw and im ¬ 
pressed with tlic progress in organization and dcve!o[)nicnt 
achieved. I am now in a better position to visualise the 
problems (!oniU;Cted with an industry, which will always com* 
niand my attention and .sympathy. 

On the sulicet of excliunge and currency I know you will 
not expect me to say much. Tin re are. liopil'iil signs4n Europe 
to-day of economic ('-onva-lescence and the time seems at 
last to be. drawing near when tlic more stabh^ currencies of the 
world will once again hear a fixed relation to gold, and when 
India too nmr hope to see an end of the period of wide fluctua¬ 
tions in exchange. BuCtlmt time, has n(.it yet arrived, ami 
until we can say with confidence that l,he. time for aedaon Im.s 
come, it is, I tlii ik, d,.'.,si.'a!)lc tliat In.li.Cs currency poh’ev 
should reniaiii a policy of wa.tchfulncs.s, and that no final com¬ 
mitments should be entu'ed into. I am watching the move¬ 
ment,s of tin; money marlmts and exchange.s of the world 
closely in order tliat the right moment may not bo misse.d 
by India. M anwhile, in India itself I am endeavouring so to 
manage our -.'urivncy .situation during tin; p;;riod of transition 
with th(; able assistance of iny Finance Member that wc may 
avoid on th,; one hand all risks of rekvp.se in the direction 
of inflation, and on the otlier hand meet all rc.asonahlo demands 
for currency during the hn.sy season. ] have reason to fi;* 1 

hopeful tlun: we may be able to win tlirougli the wintei; 

AU4P,SV 
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and spring of 1924-25 under conditions of somewhat less acute 
stringency in the. money market than prevailed a year ago*. 
Apart from the special provisions for the issue of emergency 
currency which were jirovided by the Paper Currency Act of 
1923, the Government of India are ready to use to the full their 
powers to issue additional currency against sterling securities 
purchased for the Paper Currency Reserve so long as exchangi- 
shows reasonable strength. We have alri'U'dy issued 3 crore.-? 
of additional cnrr(;ncy under these powers during the past 
two months. Further, the Government intend to propose 
’egislation next session in Llfdhi to extend these powers in 
order that there may be no doubt of tlniir ability to meet all 
legitimate demand.s should the .season be a specially ba.sy one 
and the demand for circulating media particularly active. 

I aTU liappy to sec in the increased confidence which is mani¬ 
festing itself in bu.siness and commercial circles a proof that 
they aj)prociate tlie action wliich the Government have taker.), 
and arc taking in this dillicult sphere. 

Your Chamber.s uatiirally take a direct interest in fiscal 
questions. The most important mea'.sure, of this kind which 
ha.s been jiassed since 1 last addrosst'd you is the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act. The Act was based on tli.e very careful and 
able investigations into the conditions of the Industry con¬ 
ducted by the Tariff Board. Its effect was to impose heavy 
prot.ective duti“s ; but the protection wliicb the Act was 
destined to aiford, has subsequently proved ineffective maiulv 
owing to the rapid and maiked fall in the juices of contiiicnial 
steel. 'J’be Tailff Board in consequimce have made further 
investigafions ; and as you ate aware, my Govemmeut has' 
now acciqited their finding that a further measuie of protec¬ 
tion is required. My Goverumeiit has published a resolu¬ 
tion setting forth it.s conclusion and projiosals. Tlie latter 
lake tlw.' form of bounties, in lieu of additional duties, and 
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will be place*! before the Legislative Assembly next niontli. 

1 eariu.'stly luip** that the liberal iiicasui'c of assistance we jn’iv- 
])OSe will e.asii‘e thie j)ros])erous progress of i,h.e steel industry i.i 
f lit lire. 

As regard;; priitection generally let me remove any doubts 
which may exist as regards the. ptwition. My Goveriiniont 
steadfastly adheie to the jiolicy we adojitcd and antiounccd 
when we accepted tlic main recommendation of the Fiscal 
(Vmimission Report. There is no (juestion of a wholesale 
ado]ition of indiscriminate protection. Every industry that 
licmands protection is recpiired to prove its case in public' 
before an impartial board. So far the results of this police 
havt! been gratifying. I’he applications for protection have 
not been unduly uurticrous ; and theri' are signs that the careful 
and reasoned examination of each case by the Board is having 
a real educntivi; effect. Protection is no longer looscdy re¬ 
garded in Iti iia as an abstract projiosition easy of application 
to every case and as a panacea for all lands of economic diffi¬ 
culties ; and the thinfciug public in India have begun to loolc 
at it in the right liglit, to treat it a.s a strictly practical ques¬ 
tion and to i calise tliat its application in any ease, can only be 
justified by 'die strict merits of the ease itself. 

Another important change of interest to your t'hambi'r.s 
relates iio tlie separation of llailway Einanece I have little 
to add to the observations I made on the sulijeet to tlie Bail- 
way Conference at Simla. I Iwlieve the diudsion arriv'ed at 
represented a fair solution and I am conlident that it will 
rc.'sult in benefit both to the railways and tliose: who use them. 
It is not easy to hold tlie balance evenly lietween the claims 
of the general taxpayer and railway interests ; but tliere is 
110 doubt that under the previous system, where, railway earr 
iiigs wont into tlie general exchequer and money for railwav 
was voted each year, the railways were crippled in dcv'elopment 
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and there was little incentive for initiative, improvement or 
economy in working. It was clear that communications 
wore unduly ta.ved to swell rcceijits from general revenues. 
I am satisfied that under the new system sufficient control 
is maintained arid the state will continue to receive a fair and 
stable return on the money invested in railways while at the 
same time the railways have a real incentive to work on econo¬ 
mic, eliiciont and commercial lines. 

A perusal of your agenda tempts me to wander off into 
many interesting .subjects but time will not permit of those 
digressions ; and 1 sh ill content my.self with a brief reference 
to one or two points on which 1 may bo able to add to the 
infoi mation available upon .some of the topic.s before discussion 
takes jilaos. 

My Governmont regards thd Viziigaijatara harbour scheme 
as a scheme of fir.st imjjortance. At pre.sont there is no harbour 
for ocean going steamers on the 900 miles of the east coast 
of India which separates Calcutta from Madras. Thcio ha.'? 
been delay in completing the examination of the soherae because 
it was inextricably bound up with the question of a new line of 
raihvay from 'Ilaipur to Vizianagrain. The port could be 
of little use unless the railway was built and the railway 
would not pay its way without the port. The examination 
of thc.se connected problems has however now been completed ; 
and pro]5osals have been formulated which wall shortly be 
referred to the Secretary of State. 

Twm items on the agenda refer to legislation regarding 
Trades Union, and trades disputes. As regards the former 
bill the position i,s that after consultation with local Govern¬ 
ments, my Government have reached provisional conclusions 
which have been embodied in a bill. The bill has been 
published and circulated wdth an explan;itory letter and it is 
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intended to introduce it, with such modifications as may 
appear desirable in the liglit of criticism received, in tlu; 
ensuing Delhi Session of the Legislative Assembly. The Bill 
]>rovido8 for taking sim’^le steps to recognize the right of 
association among workers and to give associations of this 
eharactor a definite h^gal status. 1’lie bill may be con,sidercd 
in some quar ters as premature ; but there is obviously somC' 
thing to be said for taking preliminary measures at the outscit 
to deal with the trades union movement in India on sound lines. 
The movement can hardly fail to as,sumc importance in tire 
future. Yovir Associated Chamber,s were in favour of Govern- 
'raent taking up the quc.stion of preventing trade dispute.s simul¬ 
taneously With any legislation relating to Trades Unions, 
The pro\'isional conclusion.? of my Government as regards trade 
disputes have also been embodied in a bill which has been 
published and circulated with an explanatory letter to invite 
criticism. From the opinions received up to now it appears 
that the previsions of the Trad.es Union bill have received 
a considerable measure of approval but some criticisms have 
bfon directed against several of the clauses of the trades 
disputes bill, particularly tho.se relating to strikes in the utility 
services. Let me make it clear that, the views of ii'v' 
Goyeriiment as (sxpressed in those bills are tentative only and 
my Government will welcome criticisms and suggestions for 
imjirovomonr anil are pre])ared to imiko such, chaug.is in the.so 
bilks a.s ma)' appear desirable in the light of the cominentB 
received. 

As rogar Is Stores ])urchaRC let me assure you that my 
Government have not disnii5.scd from consideration the re¬ 
solution,? which the Associated Chambers and the Legislative 
Assembly pt,s.sed on the subject but are carefully examining 
at the present moment the change,? in the directions advocat' 
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by tlip resolutions whicb they would bo justified in oonimciid- 
iue; l;o the Secretary of Sbnte. You are aware that it is parti¬ 
cularly necessary in tliis case to.bc sure of tlie ground before^ 
changes can he proposed. Since these resolutions were jaissed, 
the new Stores Purchase Itules have; beasn promulgated. You 
will have obsoirved that thc.se Rale,s to .some extent lihera.lisj 
the system of stores purchase more particularly by enabling 
tlie purcha.se of plant and machinery from branches and 
technical agents in India of approved mamifactuiing lirni.s 
elsewhere. In the matter of ]joii'cy tints in a stiep in the direc¬ 
tion to which the resolutions pointed. 

I hnv(^ been somewhat dlsappointod a.s regards the delay 
in the revision of the In.snranco Law in India. The draft bill, 
which was intended to regulate all forms of insurance in India 
has been ready for some time ; hut niy Oovernrntmt after its 
preparation received Information that the Board of Trade 
has appointed an e.vj)ert comniitbie in England to coirsider 
the English Assurance .\et on which our law in India i.s based 
and to report what alteration.s are required to bring it into 
accord with modern re(juircme)its. It is obvious that my 
Government must await the results of the expert o-xaminations 
now being conductcal in Emgland before proceeding with our 
owm bill. If in thi.s direction I must he content to mark time, 

I am glad to be able to inform you that the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee, K'hich was appointed in Fchnuiry hist as a result of cer¬ 
tain observations made by me at your armiial meeting two 
years ago, have completed their enquiry; and Mr. Justice 
Rankcn hope.s to be able to present their report, wliicli will 
deal in particular witli the macliinery for commercial suite, 
before the end of the year. I cannot too highly commend 
the- care and expedition which have marke<l the labours of this 
Committee. 
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I know that your Chambers consider the question of ports 
and shippinj; l:o be of fii'st ini[)ortanee. You will have observ¬ 
ed that my Government has recently held a conference on 
the Riibjoct. There lias been some miHConceTition as to the 
scope of that conference. Let me make it clear that the con¬ 
ference was only a prfdiminary coiifcrcncc regarding this vert' 
diflicult and important .subject. My G<Jvcrnnient is engaged 
on overhauling the merchant .shipping law in India, muck 
of which dates from a period antcu'ior to 1887 and is in some 
rf'spects, as you arc aware, out of dut() and sadly in need of 
amendment, There is in addition the que.stion of the con¬ 
nection of the Central Govenunent with the direct administra¬ 
tion of Navigation, Ports Shipping and Port Tritsts and tho 
method by which tliosc matters can be co7itro]Ied and adminis¬ 
tered. Future development and imijrovement must largely 
de[,iend for its success on the establishment of a clear and well 
defined syf tem of administration and recognition of spheres 
of responsibility. Before, constructive changes could be 
devised it vurs neceuiSiiry to explore these didicult subjects to 
clear up misunderstandings and to arrive at some provisional 
conclusions in discussion with provincial rcpiresontatives. 
By this me,ins alone could the useful work of revision of our 
Shipping law's proceed. I’he residt of the preliminary eoii- 
ference, I : in glad to .say, has been satisfatory and several 
miscom'(options have been I'cmoved and a clearer vision of 
the main principles involved has been obtained. Mv Govern¬ 
ment i,s now in a position to be alile to begin to formulate 
concrete proposals. I need scarcely add that when proposals 
have been lorninlated, tlu^ local Governments and commercial 
eommmii(l(,s w ill ix; given the fulle.sb opjiortunity for examina¬ 
tion, critic sm and suggestion. 

You lia /e alluded to IMr. Cliaf.terjee’.s impending departure 
and 1 am,sure be greatly ap[)rcciates your kind rcferotiec to 
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him and your good wishes for his success in the new office of 
wliich ho is to assume charge next nionth. Though I siilloi’ 
the loss of his valuable services as a colleague and adviser 
on my Executive Council, the oifer of the post of High Com- 
inissionor was made to him because of the great importam.'e of 
the post to the interests of India. It is desirable at present 
that this post should be held by an officer who has first hand 
knowledge and long experience of commercial and industrial 
conditions in India and of labour (piestions and who is in 
touch and sympathy with Indian sentimeiit. These qualitif^s 
hlr. Chatter]’ec, fir.st as a Secretary ii:. the Commerce and 
Industry Dejjart.nient of my Government and later as the 
Member of m}^ Executive Council in charge of tlie portfolio 
of Industry arid Labour has shown that he pofesesses in an 
excoptiomd degree ; and I feci sure that in his hands in London 
India’s interests will be served vit'i the greatest care, fidelity 
and ability and that India’s reputatien at the capital of the 
Empire will be wortlnly maintained. 

I f!o not propose to dwell on the juditicid situation in India 
to-day as I have already Hpoken on tlie .subject at length 
since my arrival in Calcutta a week ago. To what I have 
said, I need only add that I .am confident that in the main object 
the Government have in view, they have the firm support of 
the commercial communities in Ind’ia. Commerce be.st thrives 
under conditions where there is externa! and internal peace, 
wliei-e tluuo is resjject for law' and order, where the Oovern- 
ment recei\'es .siip])ort from its eitizona in the discharge of its 
primaiy duties arid fuuctioms, wdiere there is steady moral 
and material progre.s.s among the peojdo, where the nation 
grows in unity ami self-re,spcct and wliero in consequence the 
good name of a country stands high in tlic estimation of its 
neighbours. Anything that may occur to give a set back 
to the establishment and niaintciuvnce of these conditions 
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tlireatc'iis th:; vory lifoof coiinricroeand destroys tlio delicate 
fabric of credit aiul trust with which all commerce is inter¬ 
woven. 

I luivc s;)okcn to-day of a ti'ade revival. I have dwelt 
on the hopes for a })eriod of comnierc.ial activity to which 
the commercial cominiiuibics, the th^vernment and the country 
alike eagerly look forward. 

I earnestly trust that no cloud of unrest may arise to 
obscure that horizon towards which wc have turned our eyes 
and that all (lasses in Ihe country will unite to .strive for 
peaceful and c‘onstitutional progre.ss in India and for the 
develojnncm: of those great natural resources with which India 
among the coutitries of the Empire has been so abundantly 
endowed. 


Ills EXi'KiautNCY Tilt: ( iciaioY’s si'Ukcir at the unveil- 

INK.; UEUEMONY (.11'" TKIO UONALDSHAY MEMURJAL AT 

(;ALt.;uTT,\. 

Hi.-! E.\cotoiu‘y the Vicoi'<.>y dolivcnid the, folhiwiiig .spcocli vvlien 
ho pci'hwmod llu! miviMliiig tH-ronioiiy of the liaiiiildsbay Memorial 
at Ciiloiitla iiu the RUli December;— 

It is a great pleasure to m(; to tala; part to-day in this 
(ieremony ’vhich is to give to (Jalcutta a memorial to Lord 
iRonaldshav, .[ know that this memorial represents a tributi; 
from Bengal of real cstctmi and deep aifectionto Lord Ronald- 
shay, both as a man and a Governor. 

Jjord IlonaIdsliay’s Governorship is memorable in many 
respects. He <;ame to India imluie-d with a deep interest and 
love for Lidia. lie had already visited India in a private 
capacity on five occasions before he came to this Presidency 
MIIPSV 2q 
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an Governor; and to those who have followed his public 
utterances since his return to hlngland it is ajiparent wliat 
a warm place India, Bengal and Calcutta still have in his 
heart and how constantly his thoughts <lw(!ll ui)on our allairs. 
In one of his parting speeclu'S, at the Calcutta Chib, he has 
described his close ties with Bengal and Calcutta in a metaphor 
which I think truly rejiresents the strength of that attach¬ 
ment—“ Like the Banyan tree ” he said “ I havi; thrown out 
branches which have taken firm root in your soil ”, 

Lord Eonaldshay assumed the chargi; of liis high office 
at a time of peculiar difficultiis and also of uuusual interest. 
In March 1917 the Great War was at its lu'ight. In all parts 
of the Empire every effort wavS being made and resources wore 
being strained to their utmost to bring the struggh.' to a success¬ 
ful conclusion—but the end was not then in sight. In Bengal 
itself, at the time of his arrival, serious outlirt.'aks of anarchical 
crime had aroused the aeutest anxiety. Tiie horizon was 
obscured by financial difficulties, almost continuously present 
during his Governorship, cranpiing and warping the beneficent 
activities of his Government in many directions, A less 
courageous man might indeed have been deterred by the con¬ 
ditions prevailing at the time when he was called upon to 
undertake his stewardship. 

The years that followed were to see memorable events. 
The declaration of August 1917 foreshadowed the momentous 
change in the constitution of British India. Lord Konaldsiiay 
took a promiueut part in the deliberations which followed in 
India and culminated in the pas.siug in Parliament of the 
Government of India Act giving to the ])eo 2 )le of India a new 
Charter of rights and responsibilities. On the Lst of February 
1921 he saw Ills Royal Higliness the Duke of Connaught 
inaugurate the new Legislative Council in Bengal ajid for a 
year after he continued to preside over the destinies of Bengal 
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as (lovariior in tins new constitution. It foil to his lot to deal 
with tins seriouH political agitation following upon the intro¬ 
duction of tiic‘ roforins and the misguichid dumonstrations 
on tins occasion of the Iloyal visit. Ho had the task of bringing 
to its successful conclusion Bengal and Calcutta’s effort for 
the Empire in the War and it was his privili'ge to be present 
when ITis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales unveiled outside 
the gate of rfovermnent TIoii.se, Calcutta’s tribute to those 
who had made tho su|irenie sacrifico in that struggle. Ho had 
expiu-ieneo also of the dinkniltie.s of tlio aftonnath of War. 
Ho witnessed and fostered tlio remarkable industrial awaken¬ 
ing in Bengal towards tho cIo.ho of tho War and ho .subsequently 
faced in Bengal with courage anil resource those world pro¬ 
blems of ecnnoniic di.slocation which followed hard on the 
heels of the end of the War. 

In tho midst of those great events and those great responsi¬ 
bilities and anxieties he found time for a va.st volume of 
administrative -work which ho carried out with marked effi¬ 
ciency. Time w ill not permit mo to dwell on lii.s achiovemonks 
in the field of Local Self-Government and public hoaltb, in 
his efforts to extend irrigation and improve agriculture and 
strengthen the rural co-operative movements or on his dis- 
tiugui.shed connection with the Universities of Calcutta and 
Dacca. I n ay i onlideutly leave those who have been associat¬ 
ed with him in iihose labours to testify to liis achievements in 
these and other directions and to thri great improvements 
and dovolo]unent,s he wa.s able to eifect. 

Bringing sympathy and sound common .sense to his ta.sk, 
readily acccssilile, frank in expression of his views and with a 
))reci,sion of mind whicli enabled him to gra.sp problems 
(jnickl}' and take rapid dociaions, Lord Ronaldshay early 
won the confidence of all classes in Bengal. Giving himself 
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of his best, he was sure of the devotion to duty of liis officials 
and was able to call fortli .“ind use tlu*. best qualities in others. 
He yielded to none in hi.s admiration for the intellectual 
ability, the courtesy and the warmhoai'ted generosity of the 
people of Bengal. He also confidently sought and .secured 
the disinterested advice and assistance of the non-offioial 
representatives of hi.s own community. As lie has often said 
he had strong confidence in the .sound combination of qualitio.s 
forming the resources of the Presidency—the inspired idoali.sm 
of the people of Bengal on the one hand and the sound 
business acumen of the commercial community on the other. 
In spite of disappointments and obstacles ho remained to the 
end a firm optimist in the strength of that combination if the 
will to succeed were present in ail classics ; and this optimism 
inspired all his actions. 

I cannot explain his mental attitude more do irly than by 
quoting the words in wiiich he sot forth his ideals in his speech 
at the inauguration of the Reformed Bengal Council. 

“ It is given to every man to contribute something towards 
this, the supreme necessity of the. ay—-the creation of a will to 
co-operate—a will to succeed ; and for myself I joyfully 
dedicate tlie remainder of my term of .service in Bengal to the 
furtherance of a steadily growing partnership between the 
Bengalee and the British races ; and I offer the hand of hol 2 i 
and friendship to all who inspired by a common purpose— 
the orderly progress of this land towards its appointed destiny— 
are prepared to work wholeheartedly for the effacement of all 
obstacles standing in the way of cordial co-oporation in the 
supreme interest of the common weal 

I trust I have been able to express in a measure the found¬ 
ation on which the esteem and affection of the people of Bengal 
for Lord Ronaldshay rest and the source of those honourable 
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feelings wliicli have prompted the citizens of Bengal to 
give this memorial of tiim to their Capital and to the Second 
City in the Bmpire. 


ms EXCELLRNOST THE VIOEHOV’S SPEECH AT THE ROTARY 
CLLIR, CAf-CUTTA. 

His Exceliene^y the Mcemy di'livered Mio following H)X'ech at the 
Rotny Clid), Calcutta., on the .'tOtli Umnnber 1024;— 

I thank you and tliis assembled company of Rotarians for 
your warm welcome. It is a groat pleasure t.o mo once again 
to meet .rnetaheVH of the Rotary Cltih, to associate with those 
who are pursuing its high ideals and who, hy membership, 
pledge thoni.soj'i’es to service above self. As you, Bir George,, 
have iiidicauid, T am not a stranger to Roiary. I first made 
it« acquaint uieo in its original home in I In* t'nited States ; and 
it is a. .soui interest to me to find tli.- '■ ns seed has been borne 
by the wind so far afield as Calcutta and has taken root is the 
sail here. 

Yes, Sir Ceorge, have paid mo a great compliment, for you 
move roferiod to mo as imhned with the true l^tarian spirit. 

1 hoj )0 I merit the tribute ; certainly it is mucih osteomod by 
me. It is, however, for others to appraise your observations 
at their just value. I cannot be impartial in t ins respect for, 
although I may be severely critic^il ofmy.self ie, ome directions, 
there is a 'langer that I mav judge of other actions with loo 
great leniency. 

We ha/e all listened with attention to your brief but com- 
prohensivt statement of the principles of Rotary and the duties 
of Hotarians. It brought tins lofty aims of this Club forcibly 
home to us. You have made it plain that Rotary, if properly 
understood and practised, is entirely non-political; but it is 
significant that the basic idea of Rotary Association had its 
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birth in a (‘.ountry wlicri- ' jjrescntativa* institutions flourish. 
For just a.s ropivsinita*i\c‘ institutions cannot jirogn^ss viuh'ss 
tlie representativ'tis t>[ the jx-ojih^ tiiiiik of the people and for 
the people, so for the existence of conniiunity service which 
Rotary has as its aim, it i.s es.sen<ial t.hat esich member should 
not think first of Itim.sclf bid of other jieopio and for other 
people. Rotary strives to improve each member by elimina I ii iii 
from his mind of the purely .selfi.sh, materiid and person. \ lew 
point and by imiilanting in it an iindorstamling of w li.o othor.s 
around him a.re doing and what tliey need iind want. In this 
way hi.s outlook towards his mvu occupation and acts Iiecomes 
broader and his liorizon begins to e.Ktend toward,s ideals of 
.service, througli his w<.u:k, to the community at large.' .4s 
Rotary Clubs grow up and member.shi]) c.'i(:euds, the result can 
only be to iilace commercial and civic life on .a higlier and more 
efficii 'it piano a,nd to leaven the general body of the people 
with- nobler ide.-ds of eifizeushi)) ami neighbourly relations. It 
i.s for tins reason tliat it is partieidarly appropriiite that Rotary 
should have started its can'er in Indi.'i at a time when a stoj.) 
in advance towards rcsponsilile iivstitid ions has been taken and 
wlien any growth, in ideals of eitizonshi]) or in strengthening 
the social strncturo arc of .special importance. 

There is as I conceive if a wide field in India for the Rotary 
movement. It has iis hahitation at iire.swnt in Calcutta, but 
its principles uonld with advantage he di.stribnted o.\mr a far 
more extended territory. An influence of the nature you have 
described which exists for the promotion of understanding and 
sympathy and unity cmi achieve great re.sults. Whatever the 
cau.sfis—which I shall not here, attempt to aua1vae--it cannot 
be doubted that tlniy h.ave eombiiKHl to make the chameter 
of the social .structure iu India peeuliarly conrplcv. Too groat 
a gulf 8eparate.s the poor from the rich. 'I'imre is too vast a 
di.stance between the heiglits of knowie.dgi ,nid tho.abyase,s of 
ignorance. The tendency at times is for different religions 
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to clatsli. suctions of tlio jirofcssinfr the 

saint' rt'ligioii., thent arc sects and castes and sliarp dividing 
lines. Many in turn are severed from t heir fellow-uuin hy tra¬ 
ditional and liereilitarv occn))a.tions. In adilition, unfortunate¬ 
ly, tliere are also sharp rae.ial antagouisnis. h’rom these cansos 
ostraiigoinents spring up; there i; too often in India, as in 
otJier countr I's. a lack of nniler. t; i Jiiig and a want of sympathy 
between infill and man ;tnil lass tind class, and thus men 
become dispo.sod to coii’cenli ite loo najTOwlv on their own 
^occupatiun .ind interests, ll .seitins to follow inevitably tliat 
the outlook upon life is restricted and that. |.>ej'sonaI interest 
and inaterii 1 success will t.lius is'ennie the limited lioriuon of 
ambition, ducli ;i confiitinn of mind in the individual must 
inilita-te against his getting best out of himsidf or even out of 
bis busines;., tmd it warps tlie jiroper discharge by him of 
obligations 'o hi.s oily or hi.s count,ry. 

To suel I'oiulitions Rotary eomos a healing balm. Men 
of differem classes meet. 'I’liey e.vehange view.s and experi¬ 
ences. 'I'i ey icarn of one, aiiothor’.s work and ideals. They 
share each rther's hopes and fe.ars. Tliev begin l,o understand 
each other’s dillieulties. They are introduced to new problems 
and new ipiesTions. They appreciate wants and needs not 
formerlv rtalised and a.spiration.s and aims in which they have 
previomsly had no sh.ire. Rensihly or insensibly ideas of neiv 
duties and oblige( :'ns ai’f createil and actions become order 
to .ser’.e a widi-i purpose, and a higher aim. Service to the 
communit” lai'anes tlie wulehwotd and llio outlook of each 
individual is steeped in the golden light of a wider liumanity. 

For tfu se rea.sons I eougratuhde the .Members on the forma¬ 
tion of tbi.s Club and wi.sb tliem all success. I hope that 
oLlie.r.s will emulate their e.xample and that, other (Jluhs will 
grow' up in Calcutta and elsewhere in India and so leail to the 
W'ider diffu.siun of tho.se high aims and aspirations W'hich are 
comprised in the inspiring ideal of (Service . bove Self, 
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HIS EXCKl.LENGY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH IN REPLY TO THE 

AHDliESS PRESKNI’ED BY THE MOSLEM OEPUTATION AT 

CALCUTTA. 

In replying to the Address from the Moslem Deputation at Oaleutta 
on the Slst Docomher, His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Gentlemm .—I thank you for your address and your good 
wishes. The great responsibilities laid upon me as Governor- 
General for the government of India and the welfare of her 
people make it incumbent upon mo to keep in close touch 
with the feelings and aspirations of all communities in India; 
and when I visit the Presidencies and Provinces I am always 
glad to meet the leading members of various communities and 
hear their views. I have, as you have no doubt observed, 
recently come froii^fihimbay where I received addresses from 
various communities including an address from the Muham- 
medans of the Western Presidency. In the present case the 
(iommunity, which you represent, holds a prominent position 
in Bengal and occupies an important place in the annals of the 
Presidency. It is therefore all the more desirable that I should 
bo in possession of their views and understand their hopes and 
aspirations. For tliese reasons I appreciate the opportunity 
I have had of meeting you to-day and have listened with 
interest to the frank expression of the sentiments and aims 
entertained by your community. 

I have never omitted to take into account that while the 
interests of Indian Muslims are primarily and vitally bound up 
in the progress, prosperity and welfare of India as a whole and 
of Indian provinces and States, yet on religious grounds their 
sentiments may be genuinely affected by events in Muslim 
countries outside India, for example, questions relating to 
their Holy Placi's, It was for this reason that I kept in close 
toufli v illi tJic reasonable aspirations of Indian Muslims upon 
f ill- qtuistion of the conditions of peace with Turkey and took 
every opportunity of acquainting His Majesty’s Government 
with the feelings of Muhammedans in India upon the question. 
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I thank you tor your ge-norous appreciation of my efforts in this 
behalf and I sliani in your gratification that those difficult nego¬ 
tiations were brought by His Majesty’s (Tovcrnmcnt to a 
solution aliki pleasing to Muslim sentiment in India and in 
accordance w ith thosis relations of friendship with Turkey and 
Islam wliich :iad so long bi^en a traditional feature of the policy 
of Great Britain. 

You ha ve refe rred in your addr(‘ss to a question particularly 
affecting your community in Bengal and liave urged that in 
dealing \vith the report of the Ibiforms Enquiry Committee 
my Government should take steps to secure for your community 
a ropresentafton in the Bengal Legi.slativo Council proportion¬ 
ate to the ratio of the Muslim pojualation to the total popula¬ 
tion of the J’residency. 

As regards the general aspect of the case perfection cannot 
of course bo cla imed for the present electoral structure ; but 
lot me remir fi ymi that it was devised to suit the needs of the 
various probin'<'s after very careful examination and consider 
ation of tluu' requirom. -nts in the light of the state then existing 
of political ind educatiomd develojmrent of the people of 
India. I have explained on several occasions in replying to 
addresses fioni the Muslim community that the greatest care 
was taken at the time to protect the inter, sts of this important 
community and that similar solicitude for legitimate claims 
will mark any reconstruction of the okictoral edifice. 

The report of the Reforms Enquiry Gommittoe is now in 
the hands of my Government; this import; " . t document is being 
carefully examined by my Governmeni It is not possible 
for me to attempt to foretell what views my Government may 
adopt on the recommendations made, because the report has 
not yet been considered. You will recollect that the terms of 
reference to the Committee precisely defined the scope of its 
activities, The primary duty of the Committee was to enquire 
M14PSV 2b 
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into difficulties arising from or defects inherent in the working 
of the Government of India Act and the rot' (hereunder m 
regard to the Central Government and the Governments of 
the Governors’ provinces. These instruelvions did not exclude 
investigations into any defects found to exist in the working 
of the electoral system ; and these matters, with other questions, 
will come before my Government for consideration when the 
report of the Committee is finally examined. 

I note and you have no doubt observed from the press 
reports that in the evidence given before the Committee many 
witnesses referred to questions of communal representation in 
the Provincial Coun-ils, and while the system was criticised on 
general and sprcia! grounds by many of the witnesses, others 
were equally cmi)liatic in their condemnation of any attempt 
to tamper with arrangomcnls for communal representation now 
existing in the electoral system. If- is apparent from the state¬ 
ments that while constitutional, theoretical and practical objec¬ 
tions to the system do exist in some quarters, there is also at 
the moment deep-rooted prejiidicrs in othir (|uarters to a change 
in the system and you will have obsc ved that according to the 
representations made this fet ling h alleged to be so strong as 
to make any change in the system in present conditions im¬ 
practicable. I cannot say more until tlie report has been con¬ 
sidered ; but I will not omit to bring the views you have placed 
before mo to-day and stated in such clear terms, to the notice 
of my Government. 

I greatly value the expressions of your loyalty to the person 
and throne of Ifis Majesty the King Emperor and of your de¬ 
termination to upport Gis Majesty’s Government. I am con¬ 
fident that firn, rfclianc(i may be placed on the strength of those 
feelings in tlic hearts of the great mass of the Muhammedan 
population of India. You have .stated in the clearest terms 
the trust which your community reposes in the declaration of 
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the British Parliamonl and the intentions of tlui British people 
regarding rhe constitutional progress of India. These senti¬ 
ments do you credit. Trust begets trust; and it is i’l i he spirit 
of such trust that the British Goverimiout and my -overnment 
with the cooperation of all frieiuls of [irogress in alia hope to 
lead India forward to those great destinies wli • h .await her. 

You have rightly turned your bade on tJiose counsels of 
violence wiiich seek to lead the feet of India from the broad 
road to her objective and to causis her to travel by perilous 
byeways to an unknown de.stination. 

I have noted with gratification the unqualified support 
which your community desires to give to all measures directed 
towards the maintenance of law and ordm My Government 
and the Government of Bengal welcoin your assurances of 
cordial cooperation in dispelling the atmo.sphere of violence and 
terrorism in Bengal whicli i.s inimical to all hope of progress in 
the Preside icy and to the welfare and pro.sperity of the people. 

As Governor-General I rocoive many [irotestations of loyalty. 
These are not difficult to make ; but they are not invariably 
supplemented by action. In the case of your community, 
however, .your as.siinince.s have iKicn accom|)anied by action 
f nd you have courageously and .steadfa.stly resisted all attempts 
to involve you in I he toils of con.s|)iracie.s for vioIeH-t crime. I 
have not failed to note tliat in the arresks recently made under 
the provisions of Regulation III or utuhir the Ordinance no 
member of your community has been involviid. I cannot too 
highly connneud the good .sense* and wisdom which has guided 
your community in these difficult times. 

As regards the appointment of Muhamnn'dans to the Services, 
as you are aware, my Government hav(* accepted th.e principle 
that no c]a.‘is or community should preponder'Sla, ia the public 

services if qualified men were otherwise available ; and my 

2r2 
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Government have been acting upon this unexceptionable pro¬ 
position in the past. The rocouimondatioiis of the Lee Com¬ 
mission as regards Indianisation, and for tlie constitution of a 
Public Services Commis.sion and other factors have made it 
necessary to examine this question of the representation of 
communities in the Services and in clerical posts under tlie 
Government of India more closely ; and this question is now 
under the consideration of my Government. You may be 
assured that I shall carefully bear in mind the representations 
you have made upon the subject. 

As regard.s tlm services in Bengal, I understand that Lord 
Lytton has given very careful consideration to the employ¬ 
ment of Muhamniedans in the Government Services and that 
with the help of his Muslim Advisers ho has been at pains to 
examine the best methods of selecting competent and capable 
Muhamniedans for appointments and of checking periodically 
the progress made in their re. ruitment. It is the recognised 
policy of his Governnumt t' give at least a third of the new 
clerical and ministerial appointments to Muliamrnodans until 
33 per cent, of the posts in each office are held by members of 
this community. 1 am further intormed that the position is 
regularly checked and that statistics arc now being reviewed 
in order to consider whether there is a case for further steps. 
In most of the higher appointments recruitment by the system 
of competitive examination has been introduced ; but even 
under this system I understand that special provision has been 
made to secure that the proportion of appointments to be filled 
by Muhammedans shall in no case be loss than one-third. I 
consider that you have every reason to bo satisfied with the 
care and attention which has been devoted to the subject. 

I am glad to note the importance you attach to the educa¬ 
tional advancement of your community. I know that Lord 
Lytton and his Government have given and will continue to 
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give you assi-stanee in furthering your desires for the cducatione.l 
progress of } our community. Attrition to this aspect of deve- 
fopment is bound to improve and strengtfien the position of 
your commiinit}' in the Presidency and in India generally ; but 
this alone w.ll not suflice. Lot me counsel you to sink personal 
rivalries an:! prejudices for tlu! ))rogress not only of your 
community but in the widen- interests of India as a whole. I 
look forward to the day when your leading men, united 
among themselves and acting in harmony with each other and 
with all those members of other communities, who have the 
welfare of India and her people at luiart, will work together 
for the greater good of India as a whole. 

Although it may not be strictly germane to the subject- 
matter of your address to-day, I cannot refrain from referring 
f,o the deep concern of myself and my Government at the 
various maaifestatioiis in different parts of the country of bitter 
hostility bet wel l, the Muslim and Hindu communities. I 
cannot let this opportunity pass of meeting leaders of the 
Muhammedans in Bengal without expressing tiio earnest hope 
that the Muhammedans of Bengal may strive their utmost to 
foster friendly relations between the communities not only in 
Bengal but throughout India and especially to prevent the 
recurrence of disturbances which produce painful impressions 
and must result in increased bitterness. I am fully aware of 
the difficulties of the situation but I feel sure that the views 
I have just expressed are shared by you and that so far as may 
be within your power you will use every elfort to make them 
effective, 

I am glad to have had this opportunity of meeting the 
members t.f your community to-day and wish your community 
all prosperity. 
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109S HOUSES OP THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE AT 

1926. DELHI ON THE 20TH JANUARY 192.5. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at the opening 
of the Indian Legislative Session on 20th January 1925 :— 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature,— It is my privilege 
again to extend a welcome to yon wJio are about to enter upon 
the labours of the Delhi Session. Many question.s of importance 
will come before you and it is ray earnest prayer that the results 
of your deliberations may prosper tin? best interests of India 
and the Empire. 

I am glad to not(^ that conditions in India and on her 
frontiers are at the moment favourable : our relation.s with our 
neighbours in foreign countrie.s on our borders arc most friendly, 
and I take this ofiportunity of welcoming the di-stinguished 
officers fro?n the Kingdom of Afghanistan who are present hero 
to witne.ss the military manmuvres now being held in the 
vicinity of Delhi. Their vi.sit is gr(;iitly appreciated in India 
and is a token of the frieixdly and neighbourly relations which 
exist between His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of His Majesty the Amir. 

Happily I am able to say that our Waziristan policy 
appears to be justified by the grcaU.r .security of our districts 
and the gradual pacification of the country, though not without 
the regrettable loss of some valuable lives. Although in 
South Waziristan various difficult questions .still remain un¬ 
solved, yet progr(;s,s i.s <!vident. In North Waziristan we 
have reached ])re-war .stability. And with this improvement 
in the general .situation it i.s well to ob.serve that there has been 
a progre.ssive reductio?! up to date in the cost of our forces 
employed in Waziristan. 

It is a .satisfaction also to record a marked improvement 
in India in economic conditions and trade prospects. In the 
fir-st six months of the present financial year Indi.an imports 
and exports in sea-borne trade reached a total of 292 crores. 
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an advance of 18 croro.3 on the eorresponciin/.; period of last year 
and of 89 crores on the iigares lor t}i3 name period in 1922. 
There are likewise clear signs of retarning presperity in internal 
trade ; and the marked increase in gross railway receipts 
places beyond doubt the general revival and growth of inter¬ 
nal trade actmty. Despite damage in some localities owing 
to floods in the l^st monsoon agricultural prospects are gener¬ 
ally good. The cotton crop is above average and the outlook 
of wheat and other spring crops is at present eminently satis¬ 
factory. 

You have already been made aware of important changes 
in my Government. I shall in future have the assistance of 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra and Sir Muhammad Habib-ul-lah 
as Members of my Executive Council and I am confident that 
I shall derive the advantage I anticipate from their advice and 
co-operation. But changes are not confined to my Govern¬ 
ment ; they have occurred also in the Legislature, and espe¬ 
cially in the Council of State, for Sir Montagu Butler who 
was the President of that Honourable Chamber has left it to 
assume the post of Governor of the Central Provinces. Sir 
Henry Moncrieff Smith, whom I have appointed to succeed 
him, is well known to the Members of both Chambers. He 
has had long 'onnection with the Indian Legislature and has 
won their esteem and respect and I am sure that he will con¬ 
tinue to enjoy the confidence of the Members of the Council 
of State in the higher place among them to which he has now 
been translated. There have also been a few changes among 
the Members of the Legislature to which I need not refer in 
detail; but I am convinced that the Members of both Houses 
will join me in deploring that ill-health has necessitated the 
resignation of the Eight Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri who has been 
a Member of the Council of State since its inception. I trust 
his absence from the Legislature will only be temporary and 
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brief, and that he will 80 on be restored to health and enabled 
oneo more to add the distinction of his intcllectnal gifts to 
the Legislature and to devote his great capacities to public 
alTairs. 

I desire to embrace this oj)portimit 7 of expressing my high 
appreciation of the labours of Lord Hardinge, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner and Sir Muhammad E,afique who represented Iiidia 
as delegates at the meetings of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in September and October last. The meetings were 
of unusual importance and interest and from them liave omerg' 
ed the projiosals for the Protocol which are now under the 
considcsnition of His Majesty’s Government and the Govern¬ 
ments of other nations coneerired. 

When considering affairs outside India, attention natu¬ 
rally and inevitaby turns to Indians overseas. When 1 ad¬ 
dressed the Legislature in January last the position of Indians 
in Kenya was critical: and I foreshadowed the appointment of 
a Committee to make representations on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India regarding the Immigration Ordinance in Kenya 
m particular and other questions relating to Indians in the 
Colonies, The personnel of the Committee was announced in 
March last and the Committee began their labours in London 
in April. They had a number of interviews with the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and the officials of the Colonial Office 
and made representations regarding many important matters 
affecting Indians in Kenya, Fiji and the mandated territories 
of Tanganyika. 

I cannot too highly praise the thoroughness and ability 
with which they performed their delicate task and I am grate¬ 
ful for the very patient hearing which the representatives of 
His Majesty’s Government, Mr. Thomas and the officers of his 
Department accorded to them. 
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As rofriU'(3.s Koiiyu, the ceucliisionH arrived at by Mr. 
Tlionms we-'o announeod in tlie IToiiso of CornTiions on August, 
the Ttli last. On the question of Franchise and the High- 
landatliero vas no eliange in the position ; iuit aa regard.s irn- 
rnigration, Jdi.s Maje.sty’s Seeretary of State for tlie Colonies 
after hearing (uir nqu-esenta,fives w.'rs not .satisfied witli tfie 
data subniitted from Kenya and wa.s unable to agree with tlie 
Kenya auth :u'itie.s that a ease had lieen made out to justify the 
Ordinatie,e. He tlu'refore. gave an assurance that the Irnmi- 
gr.ation Legislation would not lie placed on the l•'tatute Look. 
The further restrictions then on the point of being impo.sod 
ufion the immigration of Indians were accordingly removed. 
As regards Indian Oilouisation, Mr. Thomas announced that it 
was ])roposed to reserve an area, in tiie lowlands for agricultural 
einigrants from India; but that Ixd'orc the .sclieiue took final 
sliape an olllcer with e.vperience of the needs of Indian settlors 
and agricultural knowledge would be sent to report on the 
aroa.s to bo ollerod for colonisation. Reports in regard to the 
areas have n iw lieen reiasived by my Government; and we are 
considering lie question of rleputing ari officer to examine 
these areas rom the aspect of their suitability for Indian 
.settlement. These are suhsta-iitiul gains and our gratitude is 
due to the Committee for the elarily and eariie.stne.s.s of their 
repre.sentation of the ludiau point of view to His Majesty’s 
Govermneiit. Moreover the.se gains are not the only advant¬ 
ages which a ienied from tlu'ir visit. A lie.tter atmo.spliero has 
been created and that wider uuelerstaiiding of difl'erciit points 
of view lia.s grown up which is the outcome of jior.sonal elis- 
eiission and free and frank iiiterehange of views. 

In .June la.st His Majesty’s GovermnuTit announeod the 
appointment of an East African CoTniiiittce under the Chair¬ 
manship of Lord Southhoroiigh to eonsider and report on 

certain questions regarding the administration and economic 
MUPSV 2s 
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development of tlie British East African Dependencies. 
Having regard to the importance of thi.s enquiry to Indian 
interests my Government made representations to secure a 
hearing of the Indian point of view before the Committee came 
to conclusions. I am ghi<l to inform the Legislature that our 
representations have been accepted and the Southborough 
Committee will hear the opinions of Indian representatives 
nominated by my Government upon all matters coming withih 
their purview. 

[f the pendulum has swung in the direction desired by India 
(Ui these questions, the position in South Africa on the other 
hand has been less favourable. Towards the end of Decem¬ 
ber news was received that the Governor-General of the Union 
of South Africa had given his assent to the Natal Borough 
Ordinance. This measure while safeguarding the rights of 
Indians upon the electoral roll of boroughs, will prevent 
further enrolment of Indians as burgesses. The serious im¬ 
plications of the measure on the future of Indians, who have 
special vocational and trading connections with the towns in 
South Africa, will readily he realised. From the outset the 
Governmeut of India had recognised the effect this measure 
might have upon the po.sition of resident Indians in Natal both 
as regards their civic and economic status ; and my Govern¬ 
ment made strong representations to the Union Government 
as soon as a copy of the Ordinance was received in August last. 
At that time there was reason to hope that since a similar but 
more drastic measure had been disallowed previously by the 
Governor-General, this Ordinance woidd also share the same 
late ; to our regret however the Government of the Union 
advised, the Governor-General to give assent to the Bill; and 
accordingly the measure has now become law. The situation 
created is engaging the most earnest attention of myself and 
my Government; we have lost no time in making representa- 
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tions to His Majesty’s Government and in plaeing before them 
in an emphatic maimer the difficulties in wiiidi resident Indians 
are likely to be j)laoed by the operation of this law. Every 
endeavour will be made to discover a remedy; but in view of 
the powers oi Dominion Governments in internal and domes¬ 
tic affairs the position is one of delicacy and a solution will not 
be easy to find. Patience will again b(! ncce.s.sary ; 1 may 
remind you that when the position in Kenya seemed most un- 
•favourable, temperate arguments and full and frank discussion 
resulted in a better understanding of the Indian point of view 
and in a measure of rebof to the disabilities felt by Indians. 
I hope that as in the case of Kenya, so also in this case some 
remedy may be devised. I have promised to receive a depu¬ 
tation on this question and w'ill discuss with tliem at a later 
date, in the light of further information which I hope to receive, 
the prospects of finding a solution to the jiresent difficulties. 
For tire [U'esent I say notliiiig more; on the subject. 

Of measures which will engage tlio attention of the Legisla¬ 
ture an important section concerns Commerce, Industry and 
Finance. I will not dwell at length u])on tlie Trade.s Union 
and Trades dispute legislation because 1 have recently explain¬ 
ed the gem-sis and scope, of these measures to the Associated 
Chambers in Calcutta. Both these measures mark a new step 
in the progress of labour legislation in India. I believe 
opinion has been expressed in some quarters that we are moving 
too fast along the line of labour legislation ; hut both these 
Bills only deal with essentials and are of a sinqile nature; 
and great weiglit must be given to the view that at a moment 
when labour has commenced organisation and is assuming 
prominence, recognition should he given by statute to the fact 
and development on the right lines slioidd he secured. I 
attach imjiortance to the right preliminaries, though the 

future of Trades Unions in India will, I realise, largely depend 

2 s2 
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not on enactments bnt oji tJie spirit stiown by the emplnve!,? 
and workers and on the attitude of tlve pul)li(;, Ja-i, me also 
remind yon that the views exf)ressed by my tfovernment iri 
those Hills arc tentative only ; and when comments have been 
received they will bo carefully considered and changes Tuade 
as may appear desira.ble in the light of the criticisms e,xpres8ed. 

It is gratifying to observe the very keen interest taken by 
the Legislature in the working of the Tarilf Board. Luring 
the past year, my Oovcrninent have placed before yon pro¬ 
posals based on two of the roj.'orts of the Board. The most 
important of these resulted in the, passing of tlie Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, wliicl\ imposed heavy protective duties on 
a wide range of steel products (;overing most of those in ordi¬ 
nary con.sumi>tion. The rates emlxjdiud in tliat Act wore the 
result of careful inve.stigation by the Tarill' Board, but .since 
they were brought into force, tin Sled fudustry lias repre¬ 
sented that further iiroteetioii i.s c. 'mu’ red largely owing to a 
rajiid and marked fall in tins prici -I Loptinental .steel, Thi.s 
question wa.s referred to the '.I'arilf Board for enquiry, and 
during this session a re.soiution liased on tlieir report will be 
brought forward for coirsideration by tile Legiylature, The 
fall in prieCiS of Continental steel liad been so heavy that an 
attempt to deal with the po.sition by mean.s of increased im¬ 
port dutie.s would have, resulted in [iraetica 1 i doubling the 
existing dutie.s, with the (amseqnenee that ‘''.mi .50 to 70 per 
oent, of the landed cost of im[)orted steel would have been 
representevi by the (luties idiarged. Obviously my (.rovern- 
nient could not agree to duties on .such a high scale on articles 
which arc largely used in agriculture and many other imjiortant 
industries. They have, however, accepted the general eon- 
clii8ion.s of the Tariff Board, and the .Legislature will lie a.sked 
in this session to agr(,a; to I,he grant of bounty on steel produced 
in India between October Ist, 1921, and September 30th, 1925. 
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I'lie totiil amount of bounty proposed is fifty lakhs, which is 
tin; sum that, it is (lalculated the industry would receive under 
tlie Tariff Hoard’s proposals, were the rates recommended by 
the Board to become fully effective. This is a very favourable 
interpretation of the recommendations of the Board, especially 
as it allows the industry to obtain f.lie advantage of the pro¬ 
tection accorded without waiting for sales. If the grant of this 
bounty is made, it should prove of material assistance to the 
steel industiy of India in its difficulties. 

You will have noticed that the policy advocated by the 
Fiscal dommissiou lias been steadily pursued. The Tariff 
Board is new engaged in investigating the applications for 
protection f"om ccrtai/i other industries, notably cement and 
paper. Tin [irinciple has been maintained that it is right 
and proper diat any imlustry which ap]>cals to the State for 
assistance i iust prove its case in puldic before an impartial 
lioard. Tt is only by thi.s mean.H that an oihnion can be reached 
on the uiei''fs of the case and the im|)lications and effects of 
a demand for protection envisaged. 

It is ev dent from i»civato Bills, resolutions and questions 
that Members are taking a lively iutcre.st in the difficult ques¬ 
tions of currency and exchange ; audit may be of interest to 
the Legislature to hear from me an indication of the jiolicy 
of my Government u[)on these problems. While internal 
[irices in India have on the whole reniaiiicd steady, there has 
been a considerable rise in the sterling value of the rupee 
during the past year and an even more marked ri.sc in its 
gold value owing to the simultaneous improveuicul, in the 
gold value of sterling. Thus far during the present busy 
.season there has not been a repetition of the exceptional 
stringency n the money-market which characterised this period 
:x year ago and I am hopeful that the assistance which my 
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GovernmeTit have been able and will be able to give in the mat¬ 
ter of providing additional currency, combined with the improv¬ 
ed conditions on which emergency currency can now be issued 
to the Imperial Bank, will enable all legitimate demands to 
be met without undue strain during the remainder of the season. 

My Government proposes in the first place to amend the 
Indian Paper Currency Act so as to increase the permissible 
investment of securities in the Paper Currency Reserve from 
the present limit of 85 crores of rupees to 100 crores. 

The object of tliis proposal is to give the Government of 
India increased po wers to ensure the supply of currency upon 
an adequate scale to meet the requirements of trade and in 
particular to prev(mt undue monetary stringency in the busy 
season. 

We have made announcements from time to time to 
Chambers of Commerce and in the Assembly that if my Gov¬ 
ernment found existing j)Owers were likely to prove insufficient, 
it would not hesitate to ask for increased discretion. 

We began the 2 JTesent busy season with a margin of 13i 
crores of permissiWe investment; and we have up to date 
increased currency by six crores, British Securities to the 
amount of six million ^lounds having been placed in the reserve 
in England. 'Tluire is still therefore a margin of crores; 
but it is considered desirable to ask the Legislature for increased 
powers to meet possible contingencies. 

The Membe.rs of the Legislature may rest assured that these 
provisions for incrca.sed discretion to meet demands for cur¬ 
rency are a healthy development and offer no indications of a 
morbid tendency. The need is an oufjcome of the improve¬ 
ment of trade which is now definitely recovering from post¬ 
war depressions and it is natural that increased trade should 
require increased currency facilities. 
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It should also be noted that this increase of currency 
represents an addition made by Government quite independent 
of the amount which the Imperial Bank is entitled to ask as a 
loan from the Paper Currency Reserve against the security 
of Internal Trade Bills. The Imperial Bank is entithid to ask 
for sums up to 12 crores. The conditions upon which the 
Bank can ask for this emergency ciirrencv have reccntiy been 
modified by requiring that the first four crores may be taken 
when the bank rate is at .six per cent, and any j^ait of the 
remaindt^r may be taken when the bank rate reaches seven 
per cent. 

There has betm a considerable feeling in some quarters that 
the time has corae for the appointment of a Currency Committee 
to investigate the difficult que.stion of excliangc and to make 
recommendations. The suggestion has been carefully examin¬ 
ed by me in consultation with my Finance Member and has 
been for some time pa.st the subject of discussion between my 
Government and the Secretary of State. The chief difficulty 
to be considered is the fluidity of economic and exchange factors 
in the world. Th*e quest.ion is not affected only by features 
in India and England or even in the Emj)ire; world conditions 
have also t(i be considered and powerfully affect the issues ; 
and there i.s the danger that if a Committee sits at a time 
when factors are still unstable, its recommendations will be 
based on shifting data and whatever may be the capacity and 
skill of the Committee, its conclusion will inevitably la; of the 
nature of guess work r.ither than of expert findings based 
upon the examination of stable conditions and well-established 
tendencies. The result of discussion with the Secretary of 
State is that I am now authorised to make the following an¬ 
nouncement which explains the conclusions of His Majesty’s 
Government and my Government upon the proposal. 
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The Government of India, liave been in communication 
with the Secretary of State on the subject of the rni)oc exchange 
and the intention of Government is to appoint an authoritative 
Committee to consider the question as soon a.s world economic 
factors appear sufTioiently stable to justify formulation of a 
new policy. In tlieir judgment there is much to be gained by 
postponing an enquiry till those factors on which any decision 
must rest are less fluid and obscure. But they anticij)ate 
that if the movement towards more stable conditions, which 
has lately manifested itself, continues, tlu' appointment of such 
a Committee should be possible not later than 12 months 
hence. 

In view of the opinion expre-ssed in the As.sembly regarding 
the need of an economic enquiry my Government has decided 
i?L consultation with the Secretary of State to appoint a small 
Committee to re[)ort on the material which exists for holding 
an oquiry into the economic conditioixs of the people of India, 
the feasibility of instituting an (inquiry of this character and 
the manner in which it emdd bo carried out. Meanwhile the 
Taxation Committee have begun their labour.s. 

It may also become neccs.sary for my Government to 
introduce to the Legislature a measure to define the powers of 
the High Court in relation to i;ribunala and proceedings under 
the special Bengal Criminal Ltigislation, You are aware that 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal has exercised the 
powers conferred rrpon him under the Government of India 
Act and has certified and signed the Bill. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of stating that His J(lxcellency’s action in this respect 
has my full approval, and that I shall support both him and 
his Government to the extent of my powers in meeting what 
I regard as a serious emergency. Inasmuch as I have decided 
to reserve the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, 
I do not now propose to discuss its detailed provisions or the 
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Bill which my Government may eventually seek to introduce 
should His Majesty in Council signify assent to the Bengal 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act. Nevertheless, as this legis¬ 
lation had its origin in the Ordinance, which I as Governor- 
General in the exercise of the special rcvsponsibilitics laid upon 
me juomulgated, let me refer to certain aspects affecting the 
issue of the Ordinance. 

Very full explanations have already been given to the 
public. 

In spite however of the full ventilation which the question 
has received, some important aspects of it appear to be still 
clouded by the mi8t.s of misapprehension in the minds of 
some sections of the public; and the necessity both of my 
action and of the (iourae adopted by the. Government of Bengal 
Las repeatedlj' been challenged. 

I shall not travel again over the ground covered in my 
Calcutta spee<:;h. As the result of the public discussions it is 
now admitted on all sides, even by the most convinced oppo¬ 
nents of special measures and special legislation, that a terrorist 
movement exists in Bengal, and that widespread conspiracies 
for violent crimes have been estal»lished. The objects which 
these conspiracies have in view as a result of their crimes are 
also not dispu ted. It has been proved by sad experience that 
the ordinary law, even when reinforced by the use of Regula¬ 
tion III in cii.ses to wbicJi it can be applied, is ineffeetivolto 
stop the movement or even to cheek its growth ; and that the 
progress of tl e movement involves loss ol life not only among 
officials but among innocent citizens >inconncctcd with Govern¬ 
ment or with the activities of any political party. 

Yet in spite of this knowledge of these facts, there has been 
bitter criticism of the measures adopted to check and cure 
the evil. I find it hard to believe that those who indulge so 
M14P8V St 
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freely in criticistu have evci seri<JUHly attempt ed to thitik out 
the eventual irnj)lications of the movement or earnestly en¬ 
deavoured to consider tlio responsibilities of Government or of 
the Governor-General in the case. 

It is hardly conceivable that any thinking man can approve 
of the spread of activities which seek to terrorise the population 
by breaking down established authority through a campaign 
of murder of ofitcials and do not hesitate to destroy innocent 
victims who cross their path or to exact reprisals in form of the 
lives ol those who give evidence or information of contemplated 
outrages. It is obvioua that those activities can only end, 
if unchecked, in the paralysis of Government and of law and 
order and may place the livas and properties of helpless citizens 
at the mercy of a pitiless criminal organisation. 

I cannot believe that any member of any political party 
in India, even if he is opposed, and vehemently opposed, to 
the Government a.s now constituted in Imlia, would deny that 
it was the duty of Government to prevent the coming to pass 
of such a condition of affairs. 

But it is urged that the Ordinance was not necessary. It 
is argued that these criminal activitie.s could be adequately 
checked by the efforts of the police and the prosecution of the 
malefactors before courts of pi.stice. 1 whole-heartedly wish 
that I could subscribe to this argument, but I Ciuirmt accept it 
because it is in complete di.sregard of tlui true facts. It is 
essentia] to remember that we were not dealiiu/ with criminals 
who could be arrested and tried for crimes on evidence freely 
given by persons with nothing to fear from their action in 
giving testimony. We were not dealing with the violent and 
Open insurrection of a mob which could be fought with its 
own weapons. We were on the contrary dealing with wide¬ 
spread secret societies with many ramifications, which had 
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(akcjii the greatest care to conceal their insidious organisations 
and nefarious plans and were prepared to exact swiftly and 
SO'”'; liy terrible reprisals upon members of their own society 
ot members oJ the public giving information as to their actions. 

Yon rvill ('ioubtloss remcnd)cr that 1 addressed you on this 
subject at the opening of the juoccedings of the Legislature in 
January of last year. Thereafter the (foverninent of Bengal 
and my (Jovernment were for a long time in anxious consulta¬ 
tion in r(!gard to measures atid evuwy effort was made to copa 
with the danger hy the ordinary law, reinforced by suel) special 
action as lay within our })ower. Regulation III was used for 
reasons and in a maimer I have previously explained to this 
Legislature. Tliese raea.surcs however proved ineffective; 
and filially after exhausting all the weajions in their armoury, 
the Govecnrient of Bengal made a request to my Government. 
The members of that Government, European.s and Indians, 
after carefui consideration of the evidence and with full know¬ 
ledge of the history and character of the local situation were 
unanimous in applying to me to issue an Ordinance giving 
special pouens to deal with this dangerous emergency. The 
investigation of the situ.ation did not rest there ; notwithstand¬ 
ing that it was for me to determine whether the Ordinance 
Hhould issue, it is for the Executive, to assist in admini-stering 
its powers. Moreover, f have during my term of office learnt 
to value the advice of tlie MemheTs of mj Council, and I have 
always derived the groate.st help from their considered opinions. 
I therefore consulted them, I am well aware that I am taking 
a wholly exceptional course in giving you tliis information, 
but I do it advisedly after careful thought. The whole ques¬ 
tion was rlien studied in .all aspects by the members of my 
Government, botli Europeans and Indians, who arrived at e 
unanimous conclusion that the Ordinaiiee was the only remedy 

available The situation was then laid before the Secretary of 

2r2 
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State including the proposals for the promulgation of the Or¬ 
dinance. The whole matter was submitted to careful examina¬ 
tion by Lord Olivier and His Majesty’s Government as then 
constituted. They agreed with the course suggested as the 
only possible method of dealing with the dangers facing the 
peace of Bengal. You will thus observe that my action was 
not only due to my personal conviction of the necessity for 
it, but that the view taken by me, and also by His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal, has the support and approval of high 
and experienced authorities, both European and Indian, and 
was approved by the then Secretary of State. 

I have already e.xpiained elsewliere why the Members of the 
Legislature wore not con.suitod in September last. It has 
since been urged tliat tlie Legi.slature should have been sum¬ 
moned again before I took the step of promulgation. In m; - 
judgment this cour.se was neither in the circumstances desi/• 
able, nor indeed was it possible, if the means devised were to 
prove effective. Tlie responsiljility was of a nature which 
could not be shared, and it would not be right or proper for 
me to try to share it with you or to place it on your shoulders. 
Consultation with tlie Legislature would have meant publicity. 
The aim was to prevent crime and to paralyse the activities 
of the conspiracies. Past experience in the Government of 
India and the conclusions of the Rowlatt Committee point to 
the fact that to check con.spiracies of this nature with success 
two features are essential. In the first place, the organisations 
must not know that general action of a special nature is under 
contemplation against them; and in the second place, the 
method of working and the sources of information must not be 
endangered directly or indirectly. Any rashness or careless¬ 
ness on those points may make future action entirely fruitless 
and completely nullify the object to be secured. If discussions 
in this Legi.slature had taken place, these conditions could not 
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have been fulfilled and the Ordinance would have proved futile 
as a remedy for the disease. 

There is, I regret to say, a tendency among some sections 
of public opinion in India to confuse all administrative acts 
with influences having reactions on desires for political progress. 
The repression of violent crime lias, however, no affinity with 
the treatment of aspirations for advance. Tliey have no 
resemblance in hind or degree and they are phenomena existing 
on entirely different planes. 

Tcrrorisin no doubt may somclimes batten on a section of 
political thought. It may expand like some foul parasite- 
growth deriving strength from living sources outside its own 
entity. It may flourish for a time in this conjunction if it can 
cajole or ft ighten a political party into accpiiescence or into 
encouragement of its activities; but no political party can 
continue to live with terror for a friend. The para.site will 
kill the host. True political progress cun have no lot or part 
with terrorism. Whatever difl:cronce.s of opinion may exist 
between me and my Government and sections of public 
opinion regarding the Ordinance, I trust that the Members of 
the Indian Legialaturo will realise that my action was taken 
only after the most careful examination of the whole situation 
and with t le sole object of iirevciiting violent crime. 

You will not be sur[iri.sed that I refrain to-day from dis¬ 
cussing the important constitutional questions referred to the 
Reforms I-lmpiiry Committee wliich have formed the subject 
of im()ortiint public rlisciission. You are aware that the 
Report of the Committee i,s now under the consideration of 
iny.sclf and the memliers of my Government. The weighty 
naturi! of the problems and of the investigation by the Com 
mittee demands our most careful attention and study, and I 
think it right to avf'id observations upon any of the various 
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questions involved until there has been adequate opportunity 
for thorough examination and deliberation by me and my Gov¬ 
ernment. I desire however to take advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity to express to Sir Alexander Mnddiman, the Chairman, 
and all the men\bers of the Committee my deep gratitude for 
the valuable services they have rendered. They have had a 
difficult task;. they have not spared themselves either in 
time or labour, and I cannot too highly commend the care and 
expedition with which they have completed their task. They 
have devoted themselves whole-heartedly and to the best of 
their well known capacities to the duties entrusted to them. 
Whatever opinions may be expressed hereafter upon the 
results of their efforts, I feel sure that you, the Members of 
the Indian Legislature, and the Indian public generally will 
agree with me in this tribute of appreciation of their services, 

I have been deeply gratified to learn that the leaders of 
the two communities in Kohat have reached agreement, and 
that there are now good prospects of the return of the Hindus 
and of the resumjition of past friendly and neighbourly relations. 
I was grievously distressed by the wound which communal 
tension had inflicted upon Kohat. I shall not refer to the 
painful event.s at the riots or their causes, a,s these have already 
been dealt with in the resolution of ray Government and I shall 
serve no useful purpose by re-discussing them; but leaving 
these aside, the (jueation which caused me the most acut‘.! 
anxiety and thought was the problem of reconciliation and of 
the future relations of the two communities. From the outset 
I have done all in my power to try to heal the wound and to 
bring the parties together. At one moment reconciliation 
seemed imminent, but the negotiations proved abortive; 
nevertheless, I and those associated with me were unwilling to 
regard the collapse as final. I have always been ready to 
take any official measures which may assist to restore the 
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hurraony atul unity formerly traditional between tlie com- 
mmiiticK in tliis Frontier town ; but I have recognised that these 
ellorts were of the nature of an auxiliary to settlement and 
not the actual foundation of settlement. Any system of peace 
imposed from above or from outside would have neither been 
real nor lasting. The peace must be the peace of Kohat; 
and until each party could itself testify that the heart had 
been cleansed from rancour, there could be no basis for per¬ 
manent good-will in the future. 1 understand that the settle¬ 
ment has been well received by the two communities at large, 
and I trust that I may now hear that active stejjs are being 
taken towards the end which I and ray Government have so 
much at heart --a restoration of that harmony and neighbourly 
relations between Hindu and Moslem which had long been in 
existence at Kohat. I Icnow that I sliall carry the Members 
of the Indian, Legislature with me wlien I express the most 
(jarnest hojie that this settlement may prove an enduring res¬ 
toration of peace ancLgood-will between the two communities 
at Kohat, I trust I may not be taking too optimistic a view 
when I cxiiress the further hope that the present high state 
of tension in the relations between the Hindu and Moslem com¬ 
munities in ditferent parts of India may be relieved, and that 
more frienJly relations between them may ensue. I need not 
assure you that 1 and my Government have observed with the 
deepest concern the lamentahh! scries of riots and disturbances 
which have resulted in so much loss of life and property and, 
what is perhaps even more deplorable, so much exacerbation 
of old animosities. We arc jwofoundly impressed by the neces¬ 
sity of talcing all possible action to relieve this atmosphere of 
tension and to avert or mitigate the disorders which it unfortu¬ 
nately generates. 1 know that these views are shared to the 
full by all Local Governments. Kevertholess, I deemed it 
proper some time ago to invite their close and earnest atten¬ 
tion to tliese matters, and I have every assurance that no 
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effort will be sijared by them or by their officers not only to 
avert temporary or local causes of trouble or to minimiso its 
results, but steadfastly to promote permanent mutual relations 
of harmony and good-will. I am equally confident that all 
enlightened members of the communities affected equally 
deplore and are equally concerned in reconciling these unhappy 
communal dissensions. They will recognise with me that on a 
solution of these difficulties depend not only the present peace 
and prosperity of India but also her future progress. I readily 
acknowledge that strenuous efforts have already been made, 
and are still being made, by leaders of Indian public opinion 
to establish more harmonious relations between these com¬ 
munities. I cannot too strongly affirm that this object is 
constantly and sincerely sought after by all responsible public 
authorities in India ; but no raeasure.s, legislative or executive, 
however ingeniously devised, can be expected to produce im¬ 
mediate effect on the ancient and dee])-rooted cause of the.se 
troubles. They can only be removed by the growth of a spirit 
of toleration and enlightenment. It cannot be denied that 
these animosities arc a serious Irindrance to the promotion of 
unity of aim in India, and that these quarrels and disturbances 
must inevitably retard political progress. Whatever diffoj • 
ences may divide us in India., we must all agree that every 
effort should be made to prevent the recurrence of those com¬ 
munal troubles. In this field we can, and should, co-operate, 
and I trust that all members of the.se two communities and 
others, who are moved by humanity, public spirit and patriot¬ 
ism, win join with me and the responsible authorities in India 
in earnest efforts to promote this spirit of larger tolerance and 
conciliation. If this object could be attained, the distance 
along the road to political unity in India will be considerably 
shortened. Moreover, I venture to cherish the hope that the 
diffusion of this spirit of harmony and good-will may com- 
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municato itself to otlior regions of acute coiitroversy, and that 
in due course of time, and aid«‘d hy this l)right(!r and purer 
light, the road may he more quickly found to peace and |)ros- 
perity in India. 


HTS EXCKLLENCT TIIE Vf(!RROY’S SI’RRClf AT 'I'lTR ALfOARH 
LIXlVRRsn’Y t;()M V( »(:A'l'I()N. 

His Rxoollniioy Iho Vioomv dolivorcd t.lio following speecli fit (lie 
Aligarh Univoi'hty Ron vocation on tlio J,inii.i,iv : 

Your fliqlneft!';, Vice-Chanr.clJor mtil MrmhiT.-: oj the OouH ,— 

I thank you for the kind welcome, w hieli you Iiave extended to 
me. I have listened with ilm occ-afest interest to your address 
explaining the historv of lim ( 'niversify and the aims and ideals 
for whicli it stands. 

Tlio Mahomedan Anglo-Orienktl College, now reconstituted 
as the Aligai’l'. Muslim University, has jtassed through, many 
vicissitudes in t,he 50 years of its life. Perhafis the most 
remarkable feature of its hi.sfory is to lie found in the fact th.ai 
at the eritual jiOTiods of its life it was (hreatoned with the 
greatest dangers, and that at tho.se times of peril true friends 
were never lacking to protect and preserve it. Let me dwell for 
a moment in those periods when its future, nay even its 
existence, was endangered. When the College .started in 1875, 
in s|)ite of the high purpose, great enthusiasm and indefatigable 
exertions of its founder its early days were clouded hy an at¬ 
mosphere of misap|)rehen.sion in the minds of those c.hiefly des¬ 
tined to derive benefit from it. This took the form befth of 
active opposition and passive ajiathy. It required all the sf rung 
personality of Sir Saiyid and the exercise of his groat magnetism 
upon others to firing the College successfully through fids 
difScult period. Many years later, in 1911, when the College 
bad been firmly established, a movement was set on foot with 
M14PSV 2v 
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the fairest prospects to (iOTistitiitu it as a Muslim lluiversit.y 
Negotiations wore opened with the Oov'ernnuuU of India and 
a deputation headed by Ifis liiglinos.s tlie Aga .Khan (‘.ollect.od 
a substantial sum of money for tlio purpose in view ; hut a+ 
this moment unfortunate controversies arose regarding details 
of the proposals which threatemM indefinitely to postpoms tlie 
widely cherished hopes for a higlun status and scope for this 
institution. Its friends however again rallied to its support ; 
unanimity was at last secured i)y their efforts ; and under the 
auspices of Sir Muhanutiad Sliali tlie University Bill was [lassed 
in the Indian Legislative Coiiuei! and the Onivorsity came 
into existence in 1920. 

The hopes of Sir Saiyid seemed at last to have been realised 
and the ship seemed to lie sailing with a fair wind in calm, 
waters ; but trouble arose from an unexpected quarter, d’he 
first attack made under the non-co-operat ion movement against 
educational institutiojis was delivered against tin's infant 
Univoirsity. At a time when the Goviirnmont wa.s taking effec¬ 
tive steps to elevate the College to the .status of a University 
and making every effort to promofc, its interests, vigorous 
attempts were made to mdlify its action and to ruin tlie magni¬ 
ficent residt of the united labours of t he Aluslim eommunity for 
more than half a century to establi.sh this groat educational 
centre. Once more however Aligarh wa.s fortunate in the 
loyalty of its friends. The Trustee.s and otlier sujiporters 
presented a united front against their adver.saries and resisted 
the attack with the greatest courage and teuinuby. Aligarh 
withstood the storm and emerged from it strengthened and 
invigorated by the [lerils through which it liad, passed. 

In this way at last Bir Saiyid’s ultimate ambitious for the 
future of the educational institution, wliich lie founded so 
securely and guided so wisely in its earlier year.s, have taken 
concrete form. Her Highness the Ciiancellor has sketched 
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wii.h niKsn'inj.: lui’id (lir. idcalK wliicli iSir Saiyid Alimed Khan 
set litil'ore liim wluin huiiioliinfi and |uirsuiii}' his gi'«at oduoa- 
lional (!.N]i(si'im.fiiU. In tlin J'orisfmul', li« phmed tlio l)uildittg 
of (.;liara(:tor, and il. was wilfi f-liis (siid iu v'iovv that he pursued 
iJiose ohjoets wluoli iMluoalioual exp<!fi(ui<'e has shown to have 
suoli a juarko' I effecl; on ( lie mmddin;!; of eliaractor, ihe personal 
inthience and ox:un|)le of (he teachers, ilie c,or|iorate life with 
its di.si.inntivf buildings, its pride and its unity not only in work 
hut in play, the tradilions which such a life cannot fail to create, 
broadening and deepening with every successive generation. 
The proldcins which face the Muslim University liavm naturally 
grown in coinplioation with tlie growth and development of 
the institution, But the principles of Bir Saiyid are founded 
on the pern anent facts of human nature and the needs of 
society and the State. I trust, that whatever problems arise 
you will coudnuo in tlio future as in the past to look to those 
priuciple.s for; guidan.ee, never losing sight of the importance 
of an aide and <!on(;ont<!d staff, of discipline which lies at the 
foundation of healthy (corporate life, and of those liigh 
standards of woi'k and c.ouduct which have justly distinguished 
the name o' Aligarh in the past and will, I earnestly hope, 
cimtinue to distinguish it no less iu the future. Thus you 
\n 1II he .able to give to (,ho.se ,student,s who throng your portals 
the grea(,i;.s''. gilt (hat can be bostovvod by any educational 
institution, tire liall-rnark of a (rained and di.seiplined mind, 
charaeteri.se 1 by breadth of vision and nobility of outlook 
and in.spired by high idrwiLs of service to the community and 
the country. 

With energies thu,s directed you will continue to act in 
accordance witli tlie words of the adilress which Sir Saiyid and 
his CO-worl:ers jire.sented to Lmd Kytton in 1877 when the 
foundation stone of the (College was lairi. Those words have 
Ireen an inspiration to all tJiose who liavc watched over and 

worked for' the welfare of Aligarh for the last 60 years and 

2o2 
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they will, I feel sure, eoiitiiuie to inspire and guide all connected 
with the University in the future. Tlie words are as follows - 

“ Looking to tlie diflicidtics which stood it) our way and 
the success which has alreatly been achieved, we 
do not doubt that we shall receive even in larger 
measure both from the Lngli.sh Government and 
our own countrymen that liberal support which has 
furthered our scheme ; tbjit from the seed which we 
sow to-day there may spring up a mighty tree whose 
hra.nelies like the Banyan shall in their turn strike 
firm roots into the earth and themselves send forth 
new and vigorous saplings; that this College may 
expand into a University whose sons shall go forth 
throughout tho length and breadth of the land to 
preaoli the gospel of free enquiry, of large-hearted 
toleration and of pure morality.” 

The memory of this fine spirit, of this courage which feared 
no opposition, of this confidence which rose superior to dis- 
a])pointments and of this idealism which no doubts or pre¬ 
judices could dismay is the most priceless heritage both of this 
University and of the Muslim community in India. Indeed 
I would not confine it to the latter community alone, but 
would assert that the achievements of Sir Saiyid are a posses¬ 
sion in which Indians of all cla.sscs and creeds take just pride ; 
and in measure as his example ha.s been a source of strcngtli 
and iuspiratioj) to the leaders of the Muslim community in 
particular through many years, in such measure also may all 
tliose who think and work for the true welfare of India derive 
encouragement and comfort from the story of his life. 

His life holds a wonderful lesson for all men and for young 
men on the threshold of their careers in particular. It reveals 
the splendid reward bestowed by Providence in its omniscience 
upon the work of those who place service before self. It dis- 
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plays tlio grt^at hucocss attending the labours of those who sink 
all personal ambitions and rivalries in the liigher good of their 
community and their country, of thos<! who arc entirely dis¬ 
interested in their purpose and who aim at objeeis wliolly nolrle. 
Such men leave an Ivonoured name hehind them and a reputa¬ 
tion which generations yet unborn will hold in reverence. It 
also makes clear how acliievcment depends on pertinacity and 
labour. Sir Saiyid did not rest content to dream of his life’s 
work. He did not entru.st its performance to others. He 
spared no effort in investigating the best way in which he 
could secure the advancement of Muslim education and the 
future position of his comm\inity. Having tlioroughly satisfied 
himself of a pra(jtioal method, he devoted his life to its execution. 
No detail v as too unimportant for his attention. No trouble¬ 
some task was too irksome to be undertaken. His feet did 
not turn aside from any path because of the obstacles and 
difficulties in the way. 

Greatest; perhaps of all of the lessons which ho left behind 
is the need for breadth of vision. Sir Saiyid was deeply 
imbued wirh the desire to educate and advance his own com¬ 
munity to take an honoured place worthy of their past tradi¬ 
tions iind history in India. It was a laudable ambition ; and 
if he had been a smaller man, he jnigbt have confined himself 
to this aspect of the case only ; but Ids vision travelled further ; 
and he saw that the position which he coveted for Muslims 
could onl) be worthy of occupation if it was to be in a strong, 
united and honoured India; and behind and iii front of his 
immediate object was the conception that India could only 
become great and honoured if all communities in India unitetl 
to work lor her welfare. He saw his community shining as 
a se})ara1.e star of remarkable purity and brilliance which 
would notably add to its brilliance and power if it formed with 
other stars, each contributing its quota of ligbt and beauty, 
a great stellar system illuminating the world’s firmament with 
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tlie rays of civilisation and itrojrreiss. His visioji ))iereod the 
mists of the future and he saw an hulia wlieru his own im¬ 
portant community stood side hy side witli other leading com¬ 
munities, working in liarmony with all classes aiul creeds for a 
united Iiifiia, for an honoured Imlia, for a greater India, lor 
an India strong in her own strength and stronger hy her con¬ 
nection and part in the powerful British Bmpiro. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SI ‘EE(’H A'l' THE INAUCURAL 

MEETING OE THE BRITISH EMRIRE LEI'ROSY RELIEE 

ASSOCIATION. 

His Excolleiicy the Viceroy prosified over the Tuiuigiiral jnootiug of 
tlio British Empire I..oprosy Relict Assooiation on the 27tfi Jiimiary at 
Delhi and addrea.scd the gathering as follows 

I have summoned this representative meeting to-day to 
inaugurate the Indian Council of the Briti.sh Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association and to launch my a])peid for the moral and 
financial sujttiort of all classes in India in Jiiy endeavour to 
remove the menace of leprosy from ovir midst. 

Before I come to the nature of the ai)poal itself, let me read 
you the encouraging mess.agc which 1 liavc received i'rom His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who is Patron of the 
Association. His Royal Highness has telegraphed to me as 
follows:— 

“ I have learnt with utmost gratification of Your Excel¬ 
lency’s intention to launch an appeal on behalf of an Indian 
Branch of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association with 
a view to free India from the awful scourge of leprosy. Thanks 
to recent researches this ideal has become possible of attainment 
if adequate funds are i)rovided for pro|)er medical treat¬ 
ment of lepers imder suitable conditions. 1 am confident that 
with their characteristic generosity and public spirit the Princes 
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and great landiiolders and in fact alt acctioiis of tlio cornnmiiity 
will vie with cacli other in sii|j])orting Ihia great Inimanitarian 
movement. I shall watch its progress with the greatest in¬ 
terest ante .sympathy.” 

His Rcyal Highness is Patron of the Association, and we are 
here mot to constitute the Indian Council which comes into 
being at rrhat I coiiccivc to lie a. most a|ipro])riate movement. 
In spite o*^ the unremitting devotion of those who so zealously 
laboured n the cause of the le[K!rs, the disease of leprosy until 
a few years ago wans regarded a.s almost beyond medical treat¬ 
ment, and the lepers tlicm.selve,s were either the objects of a 
pity without hope or the mo.st despised of all outcasts in human 
society. The pulilie attitude towards the lej)er, and the feel¬ 
ings of the leper himself vrere alike dictated liy ignorance of 
the nature of the di.sca,sc and horror at its loathsome result,s. 
.\lmost from the hegimiing of recorded hi,story mankind lias 
sought Idindly to protect itself against contact with this droadi'd 
disease by segregating ]e[)ers in colonies of isolation. Never 
was thc’.'e a more ironica.l case of loclciiig the door after the 
steed was sf olen tlian this segregation of the leper in the ad¬ 
vanced stage of his disease, when the didormities and .sores 
which d .sfigirred his liody showed only too plainly the nature of 
his ailra cut. For it is now k nown that leprosy is most infections 
and, tlierefore, most dangerous in its early stages, and that 
when a leprous jiaticnt has reachcil tJic stage of deformity his 
power 1o infect othens no longer exists. 

Modern re.search has revolutionised our knowledge of lep- 
ro.sy ard, therefore, our attitude towards it. The patient 
laliours of the laboratory have tracer! tlie disea.se to its .source, 
and have e.stahlishc.d beyond doubt the fact that leprosy is due 
to no obsenre or unknowable cause, hut to a bacillus now known 
as the bacillus lepra. From the discovery and isolation of this 
bacillus springs the new hope in (lie treatment of leprosy. 
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The second step on the road to tlie oirc of leprosy was taken 
when, after anxious experiment, it was proved that by the 
injection of certain preparations—the details of which I need 
not describe—the progress of the disease could be arrested 
and the patient restored to something like normal health. In 
view of the fact that, though this process has passed out of the 
experimental stage, it still needs to be further thoroughly tested 
by experience, the leaders in leprosy research are now turning 
to the public for assistance, 'i’hc further })romotion of re¬ 
search on as wide and intensive a scale as possible into the 
modern treatment of leprosy i.s one of the first demands of the 
moment. I therefore place it before you as offering a large 
measure of justification for the apfieal which I now address 
to you. 

To reinforce this part of my argument, let me quote the 
weighty word of Sir Leonard Rogers, who may be regarded as 
probably the greatest living authority on leprosy— 

“ Scientific progress lias now furnished the means of reliev¬ 
ing the majority of the world’s army of lepers 
from their indescribable afflictions, and the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association has come to life, 
imbued with the firm resolve not to leave any stone 
unturned to bring about this desirable result and, at 
the same time, to eradicate the plague by utilising 
to the full the means to that end now available.” 

This is, therefore, as I said above, the appropriate morrent 
at which to enlist the co-operation of the general public, and 
particularly its financial co-operation, with the scientists in 
order that these beginnings of remarkable promise may bo 
brought at the earliest possible moment to fruition. 
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The wol'k which lies iinmediately ahoatl of the Indian 
(Council of this Association consists in— 

(1) The promotion of further research into the causes and 

treatment of le|>rosy. 

(2) The devising of means whereby the results of this re¬ 

search mn.y Ije effectively communicated to the medi¬ 
cal profession throughout India. 

(3) The establishment of institutions, such as Outpatient 
Sk:n Cliniques and (lisjamsaries for tin; treatment of 
paiients L>y the new methods ; the extension of exist¬ 
ing institutions, or the foundation of new ones' 
wherein those very numerous eases of leprosy, which 
constitute a positive danger to the public, may be 
segregated. 

(4) The provision of as.sistance to those institutions fCund- 

ed ,vith the humanitarian purj)o,se of ].iroviding a home 
for lepers who have reached the more hopeless stage 
of deformity. 

(6) The consideration of means whereby the manufacture 
of the special drugs used in the modern treatment of 
tbit disease may lie clioajieiied and extended. 

(6) The prosecution of an ardent campaign of enlighten¬ 
ment which, will bring the elementary facts of this 
disease, as r(!vealed Iiy modei'u research, to the 
knoivleelge of the whole Indian community. 

Without nimbcriug my argumeut further with the details 
of the ].uograuime drawn up by tin; ludiau (louucil, I declare 
that this pur()o.sc, for whteb 1 liave created the Council, is one 
in the fultilmcnt <4 which I confidently invite you to co-operate, 
knowing that iny ieivitation will command an instant response 
of sympathy. 
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Let mo define with greater precision the character of the 
fund to which I am now ashing j^ou to contribute. This is no 
mean task that we have tindcrtaken. The menace to the 
well-being of the people and the burden which leprosy lays 
upon them are both greater than is commonly realised. It 
has been estimated, for instance, that the census returns reveal 
less than one-quarter of the total number of lepers in India, and 
that, on a conservative reckoning one in every three to four 
hundred of the population is a leper. This single fact gives us 
some measure of the magnitude of the task before us. The 
solution of the problem, therefore, calls for a very special effort 
on the part of the whole Indian community. 

The prosecution of this oam{)a.ign will require a large ex¬ 
penditure of money ; and I wish to make it plain that the aim 
of my appeal is to furnish the Indian Council with a really 
substantial endowment whicli will ensure to the benefit of fu¬ 
ture generations as well as our own, and will place on a basis 
of permanence the work which we arc able to inaugurate. If 
we are to carry out the programme dra\vu up by my Medical 
Advisory Committee, a capital fund of generous amount is 
needed. 

The management of all the affairs of the Indian Council has 
been entrusted to a General Committee of 'which the Executive 
Committee is the working instnmient. You will find in the 
leaflet now in your hands that f have enlisted tlie powerful 
support of Their Excellencies the Governors of all the Pro¬ 
vinces, and the indfspcnsable co-operation of some of the Rul¬ 
ing Princes. The appeal itself, which is now being launched 
for the whole of India from this platform, will be speedily re 
inforced by meetings held under the auspices of the Governor 
of each Province and the heads of many Indian States ; and 1 
have decided to invite each of tlie.se authorities personally 
to be the accredited representative of the Indian Council within 
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Ills own Province or State. No doubt much money will flow 
into the liands of the Treasurer of the Central Body, but consi¬ 
derable sums will also be subscribed to the Provincial Branches 
of my fund, I wish, therefore, to say that, while all monies 
collc*eted fo: this leprosy appeal will l)e transmitted to the 
Treasurer a: headquarters, the Indian Council will design its 
general plan of operations, and authorise any necessary ex¬ 
penditure from time to time, according to an all-India plan in 
which the interests, the contributions, and the needs of each 
Indian Stale, I’rovince, or Administration will receive ample 
consideration. Let me observe at tliis point that, inasmuch as 
the further promotion of research is one of the most important 
functions of this appeal, expenditure upon it must neces¬ 
sarily l)e authorised with the sole and single aim of producing 
the speediest and most enduring result. Beyond this, in any 
special training of medical men that may be necessary, in 
the measures taken for the establishment of dispensaries, 
colonies, and other appropriate institutions, and in the pro¬ 
vision of the material for educating public opinion, I propose 
to instruct the Comniittecs and ollicors of the Indian Council 
to practist a jiieticulous regard for the interest of Provinces. 
In general, I think, tliat a study of the personnel to whom I have 
entrusted the management of this appeal and the promotion 
of any measures arising out of it, will oiler the necessary 
assurance to all iiitcrtisted that no substantial or legitimate 
interest will be neglected. 

I have now stated the luudamental objects of my appeal 
and the gcnei-al purposes to wijicli ihe nioitey which it elicits 
will be devot<'d. I am conlident that those here to-day, and 
many outdde these walls all over India, have only to be made 
awari; of the facts of the ca.se to respond generously to this 
appeal. By the ceaseless and vigilant labours of our scientists 
we are presented to-day with an opportunity of making a great 
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and memorirblB advance in the campaign to vi l indla of this 
terrible scourge. 

Your Excelloncips, Ladies nml ne:i; i, inen. I present this 
appeal to yon and to all Tndi.a v.Pl' (‘o.iviction that it will 
not lack an instant and generoo:; lespni'si'. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO OEPni’ATION 
FROM THE IMPERIAL INDIAN CITl/ENSII [ I ASSOCIATION. 

In replying to tin* address of thci_ Deputation trom tlie Imperial 
Indian (iiti'/.enship A.s.soeiation at Delhi oii the January, His 

Excellency the Viceroy sakl;— 

Gentlemen.- .1 am glad to liavc tlie op[)oii unity of welcoming 

you hero this evening. You are jnemhers a deputation which 
is to an unusual and remarkable (legreo re,|.!resentativ<! and in¬ 
fluential. The composition of lliis dejm-aiion indexed shows 
how deeply stirred are the feelings of (he whole country in re¬ 
gard to the conditions of India-nii in South Africa. Although 
no Killing Krmce is actually with you to-day, yet I observe 
that you have received messages of symre.tliy from His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Bikaner, ( he Lhauceilor of the Chamber of 
Princes, and that His Mighness de.dres it to be know'u that the 
Princes are in agreement with the olije, I of this deputation. I 
welcome also the jneseuce of (ho di.s LUgnishe.d repreaontatives 
of the non-official and commere.i ,i communities, and it is 
specially noteworthy that Indians iiud Euroj ieans are as,sociatod 
together in this deputation and wiMi tin; sanui j.nirpose in view. 
The question before us is of the ui mo.st, t,,u.j)ortanoo to the future 
of the Empire, and it is weil (liu,-„ (-h's iiriiish in India should 
show in this unmistakablo "way (lia' they identify themselves 
with those questions whicli affeet ,;e.’?iously the interests and 
the position of India in the hhnuire. 
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In j^our address yon have given a concise historical survey of 
this comp icated problem, and it must be admittfid that that 
survey leaves on tlie mind an impression of deej) disappoint¬ 
ment. On the conclnsio!i of the 1914 Hettlement, as it is term¬ 
ed in your address, it a[)peared (.hat (,lio caus<!s of future friction 
between tire Government of Sontli Africa and tlie Indians resi¬ 
dent within its borders liad,l)cen removetl. At the conclusion 
of the negotiations of 1914 a letter was written on behalf of 
General Smuts to Mr. Gandhi in which the following piassage 
occurs:— 

“ ^Vith regard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister diisires me to say that it always has 
been, and will continue to be, the desire of the Gov¬ 
ernment to see that they are administered in a just 
manner with due regard to vested rights. In con- 
chision General Smut.s desires me to say that it is 
of course understood, and ho wishes no doubts’on 
the subject to remain, that the placing of the 
Indians Relief Bill on the S^tatute Book of the 
Union, coupled wit!), the fuHilment of the assurances 
he is giving in thi.s leti.er in regard to the other 
matters referred to herein ami touched upon at the 
recent interviews, will constitute a complete and 
final settlement of the controversy which has un¬ 
fortunately existed for so long, and will be unreserv- 
e.iily accepted as such by the Indian community.” 

This letter indicated, at any rate in the mind of General Smuts, 
a feeling of hopefulness for the future, and it does not seem 
unreasonable to infer that at that time the Union Government did 
not contemplate tlie necessity of imposing any fresh rostrictions 
on Indians already in the country. As I understand, it was in 
this sense that the agreement was interpreted in India, and the 
speeches made by the representatives of South Africa at the 
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Imperial Conferences of 1917 and 1918 tend to support this 
interpretation. Ueneral ymuts speaking at the Imperial Con¬ 
ference of 1917 said :— 

“ There is still a difference of opinion on administrativ^o 
matters of detail some of whicli are re.feri'od to in 
tlie memorandnm whicli is hefore ns. But 1 feel 
sure, and I have always felt sure, that oitce tlie 
white community in South Africa wore rid of the 
fear that they were going to bo flooded by unlimit¬ 
ed immigration from India, all the other cpiestions 
would bo considered sub.sidiary and would botsome 
easil}^ and perfectly sohibie. That is the position 
in which we are now, that the fear which formerly 
obsessed the settlers there ha.s been removed. The 
great princijile of restrieted immigration, for which 
they have contended, is on our Statute Book with 
the consent of the .Indian poimlation in South 
Africa and the Indian authorities in India ; and 
that being .so, I think that the door is open now for 
a peaceful and stato.srruuilike solution of all the 
minor administrative troubles which occurred, and 
will occur, from time to lime.” 

It is not difficult therefore to understand the foe]ing.s of dl.s- 
appointment that have invaded the country when the several 
restrictive enactments you have detailed have successively 
been brought into effect in the last few years, culminating in 
the Natal Boroughs Ordinance. 

The immediate occasion of this deputation is the passing into 
law of the Natal Boroughs Ordinance, whicli has received the 
assent of the Governor-General of the Union of South Africa 
on the advice of the Union Governuient. Thi.s Ordinance, 
whilst safeguarding the rights of tlio.se Indians who are already 
on the electoral roll of boroughs in Natal, will prevent any fur- 
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thcr onroliTient of Tadifuis a.s hurgesses. The next generation 
of InrffaiiH, tliougli horn in South Africa, will not possess the 
nuinicipal \ ote. It is stated in your address tiiat “ the munici¬ 
pal franchise was solemnly assured ” to Indians by the Natal 
Governmont wlien in 189(5 Indians were de])rived of the Parlia- 
meiitary franchise ; but yon havm not indicated the exact 
source or (he nature of thr^ assurance. My Government are 
making the necessary en(|uiries to verify the position, and moan- 
while I should be glad to be siipplir'd by you with any further 
information y<ni may [>os.sess upon this subject. It is not 
necessary !■ )r your case, for apart from any ejuestion of assurance 
or i)rom!s< iuid apart even from any (juestion of senti- 
meni-, il cannot', bo disf)iited that it will be a serious deprivation 
to th(' Ind i.n community to be c.xclndod from any part or lot 
in the adn'iinisr-ral-ion of the municiprd affiairs that touch their 
every day li\'cs. Moreover, the Ordinance can hardly fail to 
alfect iujuviously tlm cc-onomic, life of )nany of them. The 
municipalities administer the licensing laws, and I understand 
that a considerable number of the Indian community are 
small trad(irs trading under municipal licenses; and it be¬ 
comes unnecessary to enlarge on theii' ()ossiblc disadvantages 
when deprived of the influence of the suffrago on those who 
administer (.In;; licensing laws. 

For a time tlicre seems to bo some lioyx! that tliis new prdicy 
of iraposi ig fresh restrictions on Indians in Natal would be 
checked 1 y the Union Governmont; hut the ])aH,sing into law 
of the Natal Boroughs Grdiuaiioe ap[)e.ars to indicate that the 
Province,‘ will be, to a, l:i,rg(i extent, left to deal with the Indian 
pi'ohlcms as may seem best to tliem. This is a position that 
Indians xaii.sl regard "with increasing misgiving. 

At this moment when the acf.ion now taken in Natal, follow¬ 
ing on other measures taken or proposed in Natal or elsewhere 
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suggests that the position of Indians in South Africa has reach¬ 
ed a crisis, I should be unresponsive indeed if I did not fully 
appreciate the sentiment which stirs the country, and is well 
expressed by this remarkable deputation, exemplifying in a 
strilcing manner the co-operation of Indians and Europeans of 
varying shades of opinion and varying interests. Firm in 
the faith of the future of India within the Empire, I am 
deeply concerned at the turn of events and at the possible 
reactions on Imperial relationships. I need not say that 
my Government is entirely with me in the dcsin^ to obtain 
more favourable consideration from the Union Government 
for the interests of Indians resident in South Africa. From 
my own personal knowledge I can assure you that Sir Nara- 
simha Sarma, when in charge of the Department, laboured de¬ 
votedly to represent and uphold the Indian cause, and I am 
convinced that Sir Muhammed Habibullah will not be behind 
him in the carnostnos.-. of his end .-avour to the same end. Asa 
Government, we have consistently, and persistently, striven 
to the utmost of our capacities for this purpose. 

But I must not conceal from you that the difficulties which 
confront us all are great. Your object as practical men is to 
find a practical method of achieving some result to remove the 
danger to the whole position of Indians in South Africa. Feel¬ 
ings are deeply stirred, but it is not sufficient to relieve them by 
resolutions or speeches. We seek, you seek, all seek a practical 
solution. I therefore turn with special interest to the sugges¬ 
tion made by you at the end of yoiu’ address. You propose that 
my Government should make every effort to secure from the 
Union Government an undertaking that no further steps wdll 
be taken relating to Indian interests until the whole Indian p)osi- 
tion has been thoroughly re-examined in a non-party sj)irit of 
tolerance by a Conference in the presence, and with the colla¬ 
boration, of representatives of the Imperial and Indian Govern- 
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ments, who will by their knowledge and ability possess the full 
confidence of the Indian people. I am not surprised, in the 
circumstances mentioned by you in your address, that you 
should concentrate upon this projiosal. You will appreciate 
that I cannot discuss it in its full bearings in a public statement 
to you. The suggestion is worthy of the fullest consideration, 
and I assure you has already received it. 1. may tell you at 
once that my Government has been, and is, in consultation with 
His Majesty’s Government upon thi.s very subject, and has 
been, and is, doing its utmost to seek a .solution of the problems 
before us by the means suggested by you or any other which 
may be presented that is likely to yield fruitful results. But 
I should not be candid with you if I tried to belittle the 
difficulties in the way of obtaining assent to such a Conference. 
You are well aware of them. We must do our utmost to over¬ 
come them. Negotiations in these matters must necessarily 
be of a delicate character; national susceptibilities are easily 
aroused, rot only in India but elsewhere; the path we shall 
have to tread is difficult. South Africa has already full 
responsible self-government as a Dominion within the Empire 
and you are apprised of the strength of the feeling and of 
the agitafion in South Africa upon these questions. Each 
Government has its own problems and embarrassments ; each 
Government seeks the interests of its own people ; our purpose 
is to strive to reconcile these individual interests in the 
collective interests of the Empire. 

You will, I think, realise from my observations that denun¬ 
ciation and threats can oidy produce injuriou.s consequences and 
embarrass us with the Union Government. Indeed, the language 
of your address boars testimony to your views, and I take 
this opportunity of paying my tribute to the restrained, though 
none the le.ss emphatic, manner in which you have stated your 

case to-day. In conclusion, gentlemen, let me a .sure you, if 
M14PSV 2y 
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it is still necessary, that I and my Government are whole¬ 
heartedly with you in the desire to be of assistance to the cause 
of the Indians in South Africa. 


UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF TUI': DOWAGER MAHARANI 
OF GWALIOR ON 14tii FF.RRUARY 1925. 

In unveiling the Statue of the Oow.nL'cr Maharani of Gwalior on the 14th 
February, His Excelleiu^y the Viceroy said :— 

Your Highness and Gentlemen .—I thank you for your 
address and the kind welcome you have given me and I greatly 
appreciate the terms in which your address is couched. I 
thank you also for the casket in which the address is presented 
to me which I shall treasure as a souvenir of my visit to 
Gwalior on this great occasion. You refer in your observations 
to several matters upon which I should like to dwell. In the 
first place you recall my previous visits to Gwalior and the 
welcome given by you to me on those occasions. These are 
events of which , I can assure you, I carry with me the most 
pleasurable recollections. You allude with sentiments which 
do you credit to the warm interests yo\ir Ruler, His Highness 
the Maharaja, takes in 3 'our civic amenities and to the great debt 
the citizens of your Municiplaity owe to him for his thought¬ 
fulness and munificence in providing a public park and in¬ 
stitutions to serve the needs of every class and of every creed. 
Ijastly, you touch on your own efforts in connection with the 
municipal affairs entrusted to your charge with becoming 
modesty ; but through the veil of reticence, I see revealed 
a very lively interest and enthusiasm to discharge thos*^ 
responsibilities efficiently. 

The special occasion of my visit i.*- the unveiling of a Statue 
to the revered memory of Her Highne.ss the late Dowager 
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Maharani, the mother of His Highness the Maharaja Scindia. 
I great!}" appreciate tlie opportunity of taking part in this 
ceremony. My friendship with Ifis Highness and my high 
esteem for him would in anyai.se have endowed this ceremony 
with a S])cclal solemnity and interest for me ; hut in addition 
I know fron. your addri^ss tliat tlii.s ceremony represents a 
heartfelt trihute from the people of Gwalior to the memory 
of one who was very greatly honoiirefl and very greatly 
beloved in thi.s Htate. It is an expression of the devot’on of 
the subjects of the Ruler of this Stati! to a great Lady, the 
mother of their present beloved Maharaja, who was for many 
years Regent of this State and whose ofheial acts and personal 
qualities live as hallowed memories in the hearts of the people. 

In the scheme of the creation , in the infinite wisdom of the 
Creator, women have bi'cn fashioned in a more delicate 
mould than mmi. They arc coinstructed of a finer tissue. 
While some of the ruder and more forceful attributes of man 
are denied to thi'.m,they often share is a superabundant degree 
in the higher qualities. They are more swayed by the heart 
and have a wider sympathy than men. They have a subtler 
perception and a more delicate intuition and touch. They 
have a special power of influence and charm. These great 
qualities serve a high purpose in the important sphere of the 
home. The mission of mother, wife or daughter is to help 
to bring happiness to tlx^ home and to give to it as their con¬ 
tribution love and affection. 

All these high qualities, attended in addition by an un 
usual degree of wisdom, were possessed by Her Highness the 
Dowager Maharani ; and .she was called upon to exercise them 
not only iii the sheltered spliero of her home life but in guiding 
the destinies of this important State, Her task was all the 
more diffic ult because the burden of discharging the great re- 

sponsibilifies of Regent of this State was placed upon her at 

2y 
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an early age and at a time when she was suSering from tlie 
shock of her domestic bereavement and had been plunged in 
the sorrows of widowhood. 

To the manner in which she discharged those responsibili¬ 
ties, to the solicitude with which she brought up her son to be 
Ruler of this State and protected his interests and to the high 
example she set by the display of her virtues in her position 
asfirst'lady in this State this statue given by Ilis Highness’ 
grateful subjects will ever remain a perpetual memorial. 

Her Highness'was born in the reign of Queen Victoria and 
belonged to the Great Victorian era ; and it is interesting 
to observe points of resemblance in her hi.story with some of the 
events in the life of the Great Queen from whom that 
ora takes its name. Her .Highness the Dowager Maharani was 
called to shoulder high responsibility at an early age. She 
suffered the bereavement of widowhood. She Ijrought to the 
administration of public a flairs a strong personality, a high 
degre • of intuition and wisdom, a fine balance of mind and a 
noble sense of justice. She was a woman of saintly life, of wide 
sympathies and large-hearted charity. She left a name which 
on public and private grounds is treasured as a household word 
in the hearts of the people. It was indeed fitting that the 
Dowager Maharani should have received in recognition of 
her eminent services to this State, the high decoration of the 
Crown of India from that great Queen-Empress. 

Let me now proceed to perform the ceremony in which 
you have invited me to take part—a ceremony which is to 
give to the public at the headquarters of this State a statue 
to recall the memorable pensonality and great services to this 
State of Her Highness the late Dowager Maharani. 
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His Exi'olloacy the Viceroy, aa Chancellor of the Delhi University, 
presided over the Convocation held on the 2nd Marcsli at Delhi and 
delivered t!io following addieas:— 

It is H great pleasure to me to have the opportunity once 
more of attending the Convocation of the llolhi University. 

I regarded with sympathy and intere.st the inauguration of the 
University, and as its first Chanerdlor I have watched with 
special satisfaction its soiind beginnings and steady progress. 

In lucid and eloquent words your Vice-Chancellor has laid 
before us to-day a record of substantial achievement during 
the ])ast year, with which I am sure all those associated with 
the University must be well content. I am glad to think that 
Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi, though we have lost him from our 
midst in Delhi, still continues in his capacity as Pro-Chancel¬ 
lor to aid with his abiding interest the University he did so much 
to assist into being. It is a great satisfaction to me to see him 
by my side once more. Your Vice-Chancellor needs no words 
of mine to commend him. All who are associated with the 
University know the value of the work which he has performed 
from the very inception of the scheme, and I am sure all mem¬ 
bers join in congratulating this tried and enthusiastic supporter 
of the cause of the Delhi University on his new dignity and 
honour from His Majesty. I note with regret that the Revd. 

Canon V'^estern, who has showed keen interest in the University 
and, as Rector, worked indcfatigably in the preparation of the 
original Ordinanc^es, Statutes and courses of study, has not 
found it possible to continue in his appointment on the expira¬ 
tion of his term of office. The now University owes him a debt 
of gratitude for his past labours. 

From the story which the Vice-Chancellor has unfolded it 
is manifest that the University is developing steadily on sound 
lines, li’or the first time you have taken over the conduct 
of your own examinations, and I observe with pleasure that 
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the results have been .satisfa(5tory. The new Faculty of Law 
has proved immediately successful. It has attracted many 
students, the teaching is good, the results encouraging, and I am 
indeed glad that you can j)()int to this creditable achievement, 
carried through so largely by the impetus of personal enthu¬ 
siasm, as evidenced by the honorary labours of the Lecturers. 
Proposals moreover are now under consideration for opening 
a Faculty of Commerce, and it is to be hoped that these may 
before long bear fruit. There are signs on all sides of an expan¬ 
sion of the functions of the University within the means at its 
disposal. I am glad too to hear of the miscellaneous activities 
to which Sir Hari Singh Gour has referred which, although 
not directly connected with the courses of study, nevertheless 
I)lay an important ])art in the sum total of University life. 

Reference has been made in the address to the desirability 
of inaugurating on a formal basis the study of the fine arts and 
of music. It would be premature for me to hazard an opinion 
as to whether the central institution to which Sir Hari Singh 
looks forward is likely to be established, and, if so, whether it 
would be located in Delhi. But whether this aspiration be 
fulfilled or not, it may be possible to encourage among the 
students of Delhi an interest in these fascinating subjects 
which have such an intimate bearing on the culture of the race. 
One of the most marked features of our famous British Univer¬ 
sities is the wide choice of intellectual interests to which a man 
can apply himself outside the immediate course of his studies. 
This gives breadth and vision to the culture he acquires. This 
spirit is one which should be encouraged so that your Univer¬ 
sity life may not be too specialised, too circumscribed within 
the boundaries of curricula and examinations. And in no 
direction can these miscellaneous interests be more profitably 
exercised than in acquiring an appreciation of the beauty of 
colour and form of the rhythm and cadence of sound, and gene- 
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rally in obt-aining an understanding of the scsthetics of India 
and the world. 


To turn to an interest of a totally different order, I am glad 
to observe that the Universil.y Training (!or]i,s has met with such 
a gratifying response. In view of tin; results already attained 
and the hopes for further developments tov liich reference is 
made in the address, the rejKirt of the Committee oiv the Terri¬ 
torial and Auxiliary Forces, 'which has just been jmblished, has 
a very special importance for you. The Committee hold that 
self-go\'ernment for India imjdies the creation of a national 
army, and as a necessary jueliminary to the creation of such an 
army they contemplate a ])rocess of education in the principles 
of civic duty, patriotism and se]f-dcfen('e, a process which would 
start in the* schools but wendd find its fullest opportunity in 
the Univerf ities, through the medium of the University Train¬ 
ing Corps. They recommend tliat the University Training 
Corps should b(^ viewed as the foundation-stone of the national 
army, and they urge that every eucouragenient should be given 
for the formation and dcvelo|>ment on sound lines of fresh 
contingents. On the subject of comjjulsoiy military training 
in the Universities, which Sir Hari Singli Gour advocates, T c; u- 
iiot do better than quote the words of the Ueport 

“ In conformity with the general juincijile which we have 
previously enunciated w<! are of oj)imon that no 
form of Sidle compulsion shoidd l)e adopted in order 
to secure the enlistrmmt of students in the Univer¬ 
sity Training Corps ; but we, should at the same 
time be ct)ntent to leav(! it to the authorities of 
eacli individual University to decide whether as a 
mat tor of Uni versity dLscijjli tie and regulation it 
should be made obligatory for their undergraduates 
to join the University Training Corps.” 
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You will not expect me at this stage to express an opinion 
on these recommendations of the Committee, but it is interest^ 
ing to observe how closely the ideas and principles stated in 
the Report of the Committee coincide with your own, and 
what special importance the Committee attach to this form of 
national education, which you are endeavouring so successfully 
to develop. 

But amidst these evidences of healthy growth there are 
two patches of shadow, on which the Vice-Chancellor has 
dwelt. Though the University is carried on to-day in sur¬ 
roundings which are outwardly more appropriate to their pur¬ 
pose and which are a great improvement on the buildings in 
which you have liitherto been housed, your location is still 
only temporary, and it is natural that you should wish, as soon ■ 
as possible, to secure for your University a permanent halii- 
tation. It is true that buildings will not make a University, 

It is the human element that decides the success or failure, the 
progress or stagnation of these institutions. Indeed, when wo 
look at the beginnings of many of the great movements of 
history we realise that some of the best work Iras been done 
amidst the most unpromising material surroundings. But 
though we may agree with tlic wmrds of the Greek historian 
that men, not walls, make a city, yet in the case of an 
educational institution the influence of buildings is great. It 
is not too much to say that the buildings themselves have 
some part in the education. They constitute the centre 
round which cluster the traditions which are one of the most 
valuable elements in a successful College or University. They 
embody its history and are associated with its memories and its 
aspirations. With an irresistibk^ attraction they draw the 
old student to the scenes of his youthful ambitions and 
dreams. They inspire the young student with thoughts of 
thoae who have preceded him in the same halls and courts, and 
who have sallied forth to make their contribution to the life 
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of tlie country. I do not therefore underrate the importance 
of securing for the University of Delhi if circumstances permit 
an appropriate, a dignified and, above all, a permanent setting. 

The eecmid shadow which crossed the discourse of the Vice- 
Chancellor was that which is seldom absent from any institu¬ 
tion or individual—the sliadow of linance. Tlic Delhi Univer¬ 
sity is poor but it shoidd be remembered that it came into 
being in days of retrenchment; inde.ed its infant life was direct¬ 
ly threatened by the straitened financial conditions of India 
as a whole. It is not surprising tli(;fefore that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have fotmtl tliemsdves unabh; to make grants 
to the new University on a lavisii scale.. 13ve.n so it is pro¬ 
posed to increase the giant this year if tlu; members of the 
Indian Legislature a])provo the suggesti(.)ns of tin,! Government 
of India. .And if your drciunstances are straiteimd you may 
find some comfort in the reflection that poverty in early youth 
frequently tends to th(! (hwclopiucnt of tin; strongest character. 
There is however a sourer! of support othm' than Government 
grants to which the University can h.‘gitimatr'ly look, and 1 am 
particularly glad to see that a, jrrivatt! lieiiefaction is playing 
an importaii!} part in the [iropo.sals for tin; in.stitution of the new 
'Faculty of Commerce. 1 think that a, healthy University 
should strike! its roots down into fh(! [x.'oplo and draw from 
them a full measure of sustenance. It is of course more difficult 
to realise this ideal in tlu; casr- of a young University which, still 
has its traditions to make, whose studmits liavc not yet gone into 
the world and maelt! tlurir mark and brought back to their a,bmi 
rnaler their tribute of gratitudr!. Nirvr'rtheless, I ho|)e that the 
importance of securing the financial sui)|)ort of those classes 
for whose henelit the University has been constituted will 
constanlly be present to your minds. 

When the Delhi University was started there were not lack¬ 
ing those who protested against the creation of yet another 
M14PSV 2k 
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University, and, as 1 have already indicated, the ax(! of doom 
was poised over its infant neck ; but I think all of us here pre¬ 
sent will agree that the decision to maintain the University 
was right. It is true tliat (education has in the sclieme of the 
Reforms been made a Provincial subject; and I do not for 
a moment deny that for tlie healthy growth of education full 
scope must be given to local experience and to local policy. 
But the gimcral importaiifu^ of University education to the 
development of the mind and character of those who will make 
the history of India is so great that it would b(i a misfortune 
in ray judgment if the (.Tovcrmiiciit of India were completelv 
divorced from all practical Icnowh^dgo in connection with Uni¬ 
versity problems. If the Government of India is to fulfil the 
functions which its name .suggests, it must at least endeavour 
to keep touch with tlio developments of education in the coun¬ 
try and to help towaixls the (.‘.o-ordination of efforts and ideals. 
It may even in cour.se of time exhibit its own conception of Uni¬ 
versity education, what it .should represent and whither it 
should lead. This may lx; an ideal juogramme. It is diffi¬ 
cult with limited re.sourceB to make Delhi a model, as we con¬ 
ceive it, of an Indian University ; luwertheless, the fact lliat 
wo have this living Universit.y at our doors not only enables 
us to make suggestions respecting University education, but 
also provides some practical knowletlge of the dilllculties and 
problems with which otherwi.se we might bo but imperfectlv 
acquainted. 


I am tempted by my theme to embark on the fascinating 
speculation of what should lx; the educational aims of the 
country. But I must not let imagination run away with me. 
We shall, howev('r, I think, all agree that it should lx; the aim 
of a University, whose very name sugge.sts something all-em¬ 
bracing, to develop all sides of life. In India tin- side of life 
which has in the pa.^^t boon less imominont in the Universities 
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is the oconcmio side. It is true that a steady advance is being 
made in th ' teaching of technical and scientific subjects, and 
that, as time goes on, gr(^at advantag(^ inny be anticipated 
therefrom to the manufactiiring indusfries of tlie country. 
Rut I sometimes wonder wlietlier we are doing as much as is 
posailile for what is incomparably the greatest of all indus¬ 
tries in India—the Industry of Agriculture. It is clear that 
there are immense possibilities of agricnltura! development in 
a country ^vith tlie natural resources of India and the tinie 
may come wlie.n our Universities may play an important part 
in such devidopment particularly by rousing the interest of the 
landed classes and stimulating thiur minds to deal with problems 
which if they arc to be solved require their active co-operation. 
This is a theme of speculation for i-,hi> future,. I am glad to 
see at any rate tliat the Delhi University is fully conscious of 
the importance of the economic side of Indian life, and is includ¬ 
ing it in its scheme of develojiment. 

Before I close 1 wish to mention one oth(‘r matter of general 
interest which your Vice-Chancellor touched upon in his 
addres.s. A University .stands hir the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge. The inqiortance of maintaining the highest standards 
of knowledge in a University cannot be exaggerated, and Sir 
Hari Singh Gour has made it jilain that the Delhi University 
keeps this ideal steadily in view, A University degree in itself 
means nothing. Its value consi.sts in wliat the University has 
imparted, the standard of knowledge and training it demands 
before it sets its own stamp and seal ujion its product. Those 
whom it turns out must be of good, well tested metal, if the 
stamp of the University is to stand for anything in the estima¬ 
tion of the world. We all know what liappens when a coinage 
i.s debased ; how the value of each coin becomes progressively 
less and the number of coins become,s progro.ssivoly more. Per¬ 
haps it is not altogether a fanciful analogy which suggests 

2z2 
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itself between the coinage of metal and the ,stamping with the 
University degr(ie of the yoimg men who go forth into the 
world after completing their edneation. The; good coin will 
pass freely, welcomcKl anrl honoured throughout the country 
and even Ixiyond its borders. The debased coin passes with 
difficulty even in its own (country. Hitherto in India we have 
set and maintained a reasonabh! standard of University educa¬ 
tion, but I am awarc'that ap|)rehensions are felt in some quar¬ 
ters lest the multiplication of Universities in recent times may 
tend towards a lowering of these standards. I know that you 
hero in Delhi arc fully (on-eious of th' fatal consequence s to 
the country that would arise from any serious deterioration 
in University standards, and that you are determined to bear 
your part in preventing such a catastrophe. I will mention 
only one Bjihere in wlti( h a high standard of University educa¬ 
tion lias recently acquired added importance. The Govern¬ 
ment of India are, as the result of the Lee Commission Report, 
about to emliark on large schemes of Indianisation in the most 
important administrative Services in the country. The success 
of this policy, depends on an ample sujiply of well-trained men 
from the Universities of India, equipped with knowledge, with 
judgment and with character, and all woll-wishors of the 
country must see to it that at this critical stage of development 
there is no failure in ihe source of supply. It is my earnest 
hope that the Universities of India realising the great oppor¬ 
tunity, the great ri'sponsiliility, that rests on them for the future 
of the country and the fulfilment of its many aspirations, will 
continue to devote their utmost efforts to the maintenance of 
the highest ideals of education. In this great endeavour 
the University of Delhi will, I am convinced, play a worthy 
part. Let it be your pride that the graduates of the Delhi 
University shoidd carry with them wherever they go a repu¬ 
tation worthy of the historical associations anjl the modern 
activities of this Capital of the Indian Empire. 
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OPENING OP THE 8IMLA SESSION OP THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 20th Au¬ 
gust 

His Excellency the Viceiuy delivered the following speecli in opening 1925. 
the Simla Session of the Indian Lcigislature ;— 

Gentlemcr of the Imlian Legislnturc .—After a eonsiditrable 
separation from yon—a separation on fliis or.oasion to Ire 
measured noi; only in point of time, hn 1 also l»y disi ne(^ in space 
—it gives nu^ special plea.snre to meet yon, t.lm Members of the 
Indian Lcgiidatnrci, ono(' mor<‘ and t<i uelcomc you to the 
labours of anotlicr Session. Aly (iivt elide,ivonr must be to 
gather up the threads of ailmiviistr.il ii n ii. India and to mention 
a few of the tojvies wliieh ha ve liecm i ngaging attention during 
my ab.senco, or which are. likely fi. oc.mipy your interest in the 
immedi.'ite future. It i.s a .sourci: of gratification to me that in 
my.absi'noo no anxious crisiM a.ro.se in India, an.d that the 
admiviistration was carriid on smoorlily and cifieiently under 
the capable guidanci' ol His lOxcidleriey Imrd Lytton. 

But thoi git the Ship of State has been .sailing in calm water.?, 
the hand of dettth luas lain heavy in recent months on the 
friends of India, both English and Indian. Within the last 
year, and within a few months of each other, two Englishmen— 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Ourzon - whose naine.s will endure 
conspicuous in the roil of t he great English statesmen who have 
loved India and devotedly .served her -one as Secretary of 
State, the other as Viceroy—htive jiasserl away. They ap¬ 
proached India,n problems not always from 1,he same angle of 
vision. I liad the advantage of ui.r.ny discussions with them 
before I left for India. They were of the greatest assistance 
in preparing me for the duties of my office. They were the 
last to bid me good-bye wJieii 1 first .set out for India. Alas ! 
they were both absent from the circle of friend,s to greet me 
on my return. More recently the death of two distinguished 
Indian political leadius—Mr. Das and Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea- both men of marked personality, intellectual capa¬ 
city and energetic patriotism, though of ililferent views, has 
left India in mourning. We have to niourn too the death of 
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the Maharaja Soindiii. of Gwalior, one of tlie greatest of Indian 
Prinees, a wise, ruler and a true pa.triot whom I was proud to 
count among niy friends. I pay also my i.ribute of r<',grot for 
the death of two Members of the Legislature—Khan Bahadur 
Shams-uz-Zoha and Sir Leslie Miller. 

And l<a.st I mmst mention the loss which has befallen me and 
my Government—nay morc^, India and the Empire—in the 
sudden and tragic death of the latt; Lord Rawlinson, one of 
the most eminent soldicT‘,s who Iiave .served this country in the 
high office of Commander-in-Chief. Tlusn^ i.s no need for me to 
repeat to you on this occasion the story of his military achieve¬ 
ments ; hi.s fame as a soldier, both in peace and war, is far ex¬ 
tended and will long endure. But it i.s fitting that I should 
take this opportunit}'^ of commemorating the .special service 
which Lord Rawlinson rondiued to my Government, and to 
India, through his qualities of sympathy and breadth of out¬ 
look, and through his prudiuit and efficient admini.stration of 
the military services of this country. Members of both IIou8e.s 
of the Legislature will moreover recall many occasions on which 
they received at his hand.s tlio mo,st di.stinguishcd consideration.. 
It was over his desire to sati.sfy their intere.st in, and increase 
their knowledge of, the Army and army adnnni,stration. It is 
e.specially true, to say that in all his work as Commandor-in- 
Chief and as Member of my Executive Council bis constant aim 
was to secure that whic.li lie sincerely believed to be the best 
both for the India of the pre.scnt and the India of the future. 
I deeply mourn the los.s of a pensonal friend and comrade. 

“ The soul.s of the righteous are in the hand of God. 

There shall no torment touch tliem 

When Lord Rawlinson died, his ,siu!co.ssor, Field-Mar.shal 
Sir William Birdwood, though alriiady designated, wa.s not in 
India, and in such a situation my Government were fortunate 
in that they could for the time being command the services of 
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General Sir dlaud Jacob, of whom it ie, sufficient to say that his 
fitness to fill the breacli re.stetl u[)ori 42 years’ service in the 
Indian Arm}", the high reputation as a Commander of troops 
which he gamed during the Great War, his still recent oxpe- 
ptu'ience as (lliief of the General Staff in India, and last but not 
least upon tlie respect and confidence in which ho is deservedly 
held throughout the Army in India, To-chiyit is my privilege 
and pleasure to extend a cordial welconui to Sir AVilliam 
Bird wood who in the last few days has returned, to India and 
assumed his high odice. He is tlie first Commandcr-in-Chief 
in India, to hoh.1 at the .same time the (exalted military rank 
of Field-Marshal, a distinction vvhiuh he has earned by 
services to the Crown of an exceptionally high order, both 
in India anl elsewluinc Sir William Birdwood is, however 
so well and widely known as to stand in no need of further 
recommendation from me. I welcome him also as a colleague 
in my Council and wish Kim good fortiuie and good guidance 
in the discharge of the responsibh! duties upon which he has 
entered 

Gentlemen of the Legi.slative Aisseinbly, in pursuance of the 
provisions of tlie Government of India Act, you have been 
called upon foi tin- llrst time, to e.hict your Fresident on the 
2 ‘2nd d.iy cd' this montli, and it hi therefore fitting for me 
on this occasion to exprtsss my owji and my Governnicnt.’s 
apprcci.ation of the services which have been rendered, not 
only to the As.sembly, but also to the I’rovincial Legislative 
Councils throughout India, by the first President of the Legis¬ 
lative Assciibly. The Ijegi.slativc bodies as established under 
the Governnicnt of India Act were so diltereiit in their com¬ 
position fre iii thdse, set up under earlier Acts of Parliament 
that it wa.s thouglit right to make provision for a President who 
should be indubitably iiidiipeiider.t of the Government, a 
person (dear of all possible, suspicion of being even unconsci¬ 
ously biassed in favour of Government. At the same time it 
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was recognised that on tlui standard set by the first Presidents 
of the different liCgislativt; bodies, and more particularly on the 
standard set by the first Pre,si(hnif; of the L<!giylative Assembly, 
the future of the Assembly and of the Legislative bodies in 
the Provinces would gieatly depend. It was essential that 
the first President of tin; Assembly sliould be a man liberally 
versed not only in the written nile.s, but also in the unwritten 
tradition of the Mother of Parlianusnts, so that, in the time 
allotted to him by the statute, he might establish in this 
Assembly a high standard of publi(; order, a true appreciation 
of the dignity and responsibilities of the Chamber, and a per¬ 
fect confidence in tlm, rigid im|)artiality of the Chair, and 
further that he might foster in <!very Metnlxu of the Assembly 
a deep sense of regard not only for the rights, but also for the 
feelings of every other Meiube,r of the Chamber, a sense of 
regard which should remain unalYccted even in the extreme 
heat of party controversy. Gentlemen, to niy great regret 
it has not been my privilege to atteml your j>roeeedings in 
person, but in addition to your printed proceedings, a daily 
report reaches mo of your doing.s, and alike from these sources 
and from the testimony of official and non-official Members 
of this Assembly and also of the distinguished visitors from 
many parts of the world who have witnessed your proceedings, 

I am able to say with conlidcmce. that Sir Frederick Whyte has 
discharged to the utmost the vmy heavy responsibilities laid 
upon him a-i first President of the Legislative Assembly, 
and I welcome this opportunity of tendeilng to him my thanks 
and the thanivs of my Government for his very notable achieve¬ 
ment. If I may be allowed to offer advice to his successor, 
it is that he hold fast t o the tradition which has been established 
for your Chamber by your first President, and to this end 
I ask you gentlemen of the A.ssetnbly to give to your new 
President in his difficult task the generous co-operation which 
you have always accorded to your first President. 
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I pass ni;)w to a brief review of tire affairs of India. I aitr 
glad tc» say tliat our rclatiom with neighbouring States 
remain cordial and that no questions of importance are out¬ 
standing. I wish I could report an equal absence of 
controversial matter in regard to the position of Indians in 
South Africa. At the moment I .should not be well advised 
to say more than that rny (Government is watching the situation 
closely and i.s .still in eomnnmication with the {lovernment 
of South Africa. 

In internal affairs we hM.V(' been faced recently with some 
industrial depression. Koi louately tiris has not been asso¬ 
ciated with any failure . ^ Indian harve.sts, and exports have 
been well maintained, '['he (hqn-e.ssiou in Indian industries 
appears to In' <i. |iliii.se o' a worhhvidi! movement. Throughout 
the world ndi-iiri. ■■ evpe''iencing the difficulties of ad¬ 
justing tliom.si.'ivc.s to the new po.stwar conditions. India 
could not expect to escape. India has in fact been fortunate 
that this change has not come t.o her so quickly or so severely 
as in many oth(!r countries, and owing to a succession of good 
harve.st;s there is a reserve of buying power in the country. 
Nevertheless the process of adjustment is difficult and the con¬ 
dition of several of the.se indu.stries will come before you. 
Public atteiition has recently been directed to the great cotton 
mill industry which after a ])eriod of umsxamjiled prosperity 
and expanuon i.s now ex[)eriencing a reaction. My Govern¬ 
ment has been watching the po.siih)ii closely, and I have 
consented to receive a deputation OJirly next week from the 
Mill-owners of Bombay and .Alirnedabad, In the circum¬ 
stances 1 will riwerve any further ob,servations. Pour reports 
by the Tariff Board, marked by that thoroughness which I 
have leartied to expect from its work, have been published 
and th(! coticlusions of my Government on three of fheni ieue 
been made public. A fifth report dealing with (t i'l h .; ju.st 
been received and propo.sals in regard to it will be placed before 
M14PSV 3A 
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you in the course of the Session. You will also be asked to 
consider a Coal Grading Bill framed ou the recommendations of 
the Coal Committee and designed to rehabilitate Indian Coal 
in overseas markets. 

My Government, while giving due attention to industries 
in the restricted sense of tiie term, are determined, so far as 
circumstances permit, not to neglect'the interests of what is 
really the greatest of all Indian industries, namely, agriculture. 
I know from my discussions with the Secretary of State that 
my Government can rely upon his most cordial support of this 
policy. The direct responsibility of the Government of India 
for agricultural development in the Provinces ceased with the 
inception of the Eeforms. In view, however, of the para¬ 
mount importance of agriculture as the basic industry of the 
people of India, of the improbability of Provincial Governments 
being in a position to undertoke research on the scale required 
and of the necessity for co-ordinating activities in the wide 
field of agricultural development, the Central Government 
must continue to play an important part in agricultural pro¬ 
gress. Their present agi-icultural policy is mainly directed to 
fostering research and undertaking work which is outside the 
normal ambit of Provincial activities by reason of its all-India 
character. With the improvement this )'ear in our finances 
we have been able to increase very considerably our activities 
in the sphere of agriculture. The Agricultural Institute at 
Pusa is expanding its work of research, which is the basis and 
condition of all progress. That work has already borne 
remarkable fruit. New varieties of crops (I would instance 
sugarcane and wheat)—^the product of careful research and 
experiment in our laboratories and experimental farms—have 
added within the past few years crores of rupees to the wealth 
of the agriculturist, and these achievements point the way 
to still more .wonderful possibilities. Agriculture in India 
must in the main depend on cattle for its motive power and 
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what is of vital importance is not an increase in the numerical 
strength of cattle but an ■ improvement in quality. This 
problem is being steadily attacked frotn more than one angle in 
the cattle-breeding and dairy farnus under the Government 
of India. 

But apart from direct activities I conceive that one of the 
most important functions of a Central Government in respect 
of a great all-India interest is to facilitate the co-ordination of 
Provincial eft'orf. My Government have for some time past 
had under consideration a proposal for the establishment of 
an all-India agricultural organisation which would help 
towards co-ordinating the activities of the various Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, promote research, agricultural 
education, co-operation and other established aids to agriculture 
and 8er\'e as a medium for agricultural juopaganda throughout' 
the countr;y. AVhth the object of obtaining the views of 
repre.sentative and re.spon.sible iiuthorities from all parts of the 
country before a definite scheme is formulated, it has been 
decided to refer this jiroposal to the Board of Agriculture at its 
next meeting, which will be held at Pusa in December of this 
year. It is hoped that, in addition to the regular Provincial 
representatives, Ministers of Agriculture of the various Pro¬ 
vinces will fdso be able to attend on this important occasion. 

The action taken by my Government on the report of the 
Civil Justice Committee presided over by Mr. Justice Rankin will 
be a matter of interest to you. 1 have no doubt that many of 
you have studied that report and recognise the wide extent of 
the ground it covers. Many of the rccommondationa can 
be put into effect by Bocal Governments, High Courts and 
the presiding officers of the courts of justice throughout the 
country. In st)rae cases we have decided to reduce the pro¬ 
posals of tlie Committee to the concrete form of Bills which 

will come before you during this Session. In others we have 
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addressed Local GovermiH uls and High Courts and shall pre¬ 
pare Bills for your oonsidcratioji after we have reueived their 
opinions. I have mentioned before tlie great iniportanee 
which I attach to the work of tliis Committee ami the value of 
the reactions which must follow on improvennuits in the machi¬ 
nery for the administration of (hvil justice. 1 wisli now to ex¬ 
press my high appreciation of the work which lias bemi per¬ 
formed by the Chairman and members of the Committee and 
by the co-opted members, non-offie.ial as well as official. 

Last January I announced that in view of the opinion ex¬ 
pressed in the Assembly regarding the need of an economic en¬ 
quiry, my Government had decided to appoint a small Com¬ 
mittee to report on the material which exists for holding an en¬ 
quiry into the economii! conditions of the people of India, the 
feasibility of instituting an enquiry of this character and the 
manner in which it (sould be carried out. This Committee 
has been at work during the last few months under the Chair¬ 
manship of Sir M. Vishveshvaraya and has just completed its 
report which is now in the press. It is the intention of Govern¬ 
ment to publish the report at an early date and the Com mittee’s 
recommendations will be examined without delay. I must 
express my appreciation of the expedition with which the Com¬ 
mittee have dealt with this complicated subject. 

When I addres.sed you bust I dwelt at .some length on the 
difficult question.s of currency and exchange and I announced 
the intention of Government to appoint an authoritative 
Committee to consider the subject of the rupee exchange as 
soon as world economic factors appeanid sufficiently stable to 
justify formulation of a new policy. Since that time, although 
conditions are in some re.spect.s still oh.scure, there, has been 
one event in this field of outstanding importance, namely, the 
return of England to the gold standard. With the return of 
sterling to a parity with gold there is fulfilled one of the most 
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importanl, londitions rocpjisitt! for a fruitful rc-cxamiiiation of 
our Indian problems. 

The potition lias been oonsidered in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, and I am now able to announce that His 
Majesty the King has approved the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency. Tlie, terms of reference to 
tdie Commission will be— 

“ To examine and report on the Indian exchange and 
currency system and practice ; to consider whether 
any modifications are desirable in the interests of 
India, and to make recommendations.” 

It will be seen that the terms of reference are wide enough 
to admit the consideration of ail important questions of cur¬ 
rency policy, and that the membership of the Commission 
also ensures adequate representation of Indian opinion. I 
am glad to inform you that the Right Hon’ble Hilton Young 
will act as Cliairiuan, and the following gentlemen have 
consented to servo as members of the Commission 

Professor .1. C. Coyajee, 

Sir Manakjee Dadabhoy, 

Sir Reginald Mant, 

Sir Ra, enrlra Nath Mukherji, 

Sir Alexander Murray. 

Mr. W E. Preston, 

Sir Henry Strakosch, 

Sir PuT.shottamdas Thakurdas, and 
Sir Noi’cot Warren. 

The Joint Secretaries will be Mr. Aiyar of the Indian Finance 
DepartmeU'. and Mr. Baxter of the India Office. It will be 
apparent fl at every care has been taken to obtain an indepen¬ 
dent and impartial examination of this important subject. 
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Tlio Commission will, it is expected, commence work next 
October. 

Tliero is one other imi)ortant enquiry to which I must refer. 
The Government of India recently appointed a Comrhittee which 
has come to be known as the Indian Sandhurst Committee. 
The investigations of the Committee will embrace, not only the 
whole subject of the best and most suitable means of training 
Indians to hold worthily and efficiently Ilis Majesty’s Com¬ 
mission, but also the question of what mea.sures should be adopt¬ 
ed in order to attract the be.st type of Indian youth, in greater 
numbers than are at prc.scnt forthcoming, to a military career. 
I attach groat importance to the enterprise njion which the 
Committee are embarking. If they are successful, it may 
be said that they will, f.o the extent of their achievement, 
help India forward in the jiath of progress. The Committee 
is widely representative of different branches of Indian 
opinion, and I am glad to note that in this important enquiry 
we shall have the assistance of the leader of the Swarajist Party. 
I must express gratification that he is prepared to contribute to 
the elucidation of the probleims- involved, but I should not 
think of seeking to press the implication of his action further 
than he himself wished. His own statement of the reasons 
for the course he has adopted should in my judgment preclude 
any more extended inferences. 

Tlie establishment of a Public Service Commission is being 
actively pursued in correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
and I have every hope that it will shortly be possible to make 
an announcement detailing its fiuuitions, its constitution and 
its personnel. 1 am aw'are that great importance is attribut¬ 
ed to the Commission both by the public and the members of 
the Public Services. I believe that it will confirm for the Service 
that sense of security in the conscientious discharge of their 
duties to which they are justly entitled, and that it will provide 
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an independent and impartial tribunal for tbe examination of 
griovanijies. I believe also that it will be a visible and concrete 
guarantee of tbe principle, on which all good government 
is founded,'that the ultimate object of administration is the 
interest of the State and the S(‘rvi<'e of the public. 

Among other matters of importonce with which my mind 
wa.s naturally much pre-oceuj>ied at tins time of my departure 
for England, though even then I r(^eognised and wolconuid ten¬ 
dencies of a happier augury, wa.s the situation relating to the 
religious endowments of the Sikh (community, and the various 
issues connected with it; and during my absence I watched the 
progress of events with keen and sympathetic interest. It is a 
matter of great gratification to me, that, on my return, I find 
that the hope of improvement in the situation has been realised 
or is in a fair way to bo realised. During the whole cour.se of the 
evemts and controversie.s whicli have engaged public attention 
and sometimes, I regret to say, disturbed the imblic peace in 
the Punjab, the Government of the Ihmjab and my own Gov- 
ernmerit have been animated by a constant and .single de.sire, 
to promote by every means in our power a’ stable, an equitable 
and a friendly settlement of all the mattens in issue, which 
shall do justice to the claims of all the interests legitimately 
concerned and which, in particidar, shall restore the tradi¬ 
tional relations of good uudenstatiding and mutual confidence 
between Government tind the Sikh community. It is my 
belief that those relations, glorious in war and “ no less 
renowned ” in peace, whatever misunderstandings liave arisen 
and wliatever unfortunate incidents have occurred have never 
in trulh suffered more than a partial find temporary disturb¬ 
ance, and I welcome every pro,spect of their complete renewal 
and consolidation. 

The immediate and tangible fruit of these changed conditions 
has been the enactment of a measure by the Punjab Legislative 
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Council, on the motion of a jn-ivate member belonging to the 
Sikh Community, and in the formulation of which the Punjab 
Government rendered assistance which has been warmly 
acknowledged, to regulate the management of tlie Sikh reli¬ 
gious endowments. This measure has received so large, i).nd 
I may say, so overwhelming a preponderance of support from 
the interests directly or indirectly concerned as to leave no 
doubt of its general acceptance and it has received the assent 
of the Governor-General. The Goverjiment of the Punjab 
have taken the opportunity of the passing of this measure to 
make a generous offer to those persons under detention in that 
Province for certain offences arising out of the agitatioJi, and 
I trust that wise counsels will prevail in regard to it. 

I count as one of the palpable .signs of a hopeful and auspi¬ 
cious future, the recent conclu.sion, with tlie co-oj)eration and 
assistance in the necessary arrangements of the authorities 
of the Nabha State, of the ceremoniai reading of the Sikh scrip¬ 
tures at the Gangsar Gurdwara in that State. The policy scru¬ 
pulously observed by Government ha.s been to interpose no 
obstacle, there or elsewhere, to the free observance of religious 
ceremonies in such manner as not to conflict with other well 
established rights and liberties. 1 wdl say no more on a subject 
which might revive old controversies than that I have ever\" 
hope and confidence that, with the conclusion of the ceremony 
I have referred to and the release of per.sons detained in the 
Nabha State, we may all now unite to tir^at this incident as a 
closed chapter. 

A bill will be laid before you in the course of tlie present 
Session, the object of which is to validate such of the pro¬ 
visions of the Punjab Act as are beyond the competence of the 
local Legislature, and I am confident th,at a measure which 
offers so fair a pros})ect of a practical and equitable settlement 
of a momentous and complex issue and which is supported hv 
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SO weighty body of public opinion will receive also your rati¬ 
fication and endorsoment. 

Much has been achieved, and wc may survey with legi¬ 
timate satisfaction the progress recorded, rendering due ac- 
knowh'dgnients to the sympathetic consideration and tlie 
indefatigable labours of His l^xcellency Sir Malcolm Hailey 
and the Government of tlui Ihinjab, and to the common-sense, 
mutual foi'bearance and juiblic spirit of all concerned which 
have mad3 it possible. I trust that your deliberations will 
complete ;.i legislative act which will not only afford a just 
and satisfactory solution of the matbu's it expressly contem¬ 
plates, bu-i will also contribute powerfully to the re-union and 
reconc.ilialion of diverse aims in other spheres of interests which 
we ah have eiiually at heart. If wui persevere and redouble 
our elfortu in the path of mu1;ual forbearance and understand¬ 
ing, ) lia.'C every confidence that the future will crown our 
lalcairs, 

'.Chis (ondudes my ob.servation.s on a review of affairs in 
India as I find tlu.‘m on my return. My main purpose in re¬ 
questing your attendance to-day was iti order that I may 
addoiss you specially upon the events connected with my \ isit 
to England. When I receive.d the invitation I'rom His 
Majesty’s Government to return to England, I gladly availed 
myself oi it. I had been in India over four years and had seen 
several changes of Government in England during this short 
period, A General Election in the Autmtin had just instalh'.d 
a new governraeut in office— the fifth with, which I have hud 
the privilege of serving. It .seemed to me eminently desirable 
in the interests of Indi.a, that I should take the opportunity for 
the first time afl'orded to one holding rny high office. During 
my sta) in England I had many oonfcrcnces and discussions 
with the Secretary of Stati.',, and I also had the great advantage 
of re])rtsoniing the situation bi India, as I conceived it, to the 
MU PS V 3b 
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Prime Minister and also to tlie Cabinet. Towards the end of 
my visit the Seerctary of State made an important pronounce¬ 
ment in the House of Lords upon Indian affairs. The spcecli 
undoubtedly aroiused unusual interest in Parliament and the 
country. It was the first review by the Secretary of State 
of the general situation in India since lie had assumed his high 
office, and it had been deferred until after the conclusion of the 
conferences with mo. In addition, it possessed a special 
attraction by reason of the forceful personality and intellectual 
capacity of the Secretary of State. You will have observed 
that His Lordship was careful to state that he was not announc ¬ 
ing, or purporting to announce, decisions or conclusions. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that his survey of the 
situation formed an important event in the history of political 
development in India. It was made after careful study of the 
problems and after full consideration of the views which I had 
presented in numerous conferences as the result of ray ex¬ 
perience in India. The speech in the. House of Lords was 
followed almost immediately by a debate in the House of 
Comraoras. I do not know whether many of you have had th' 
opportunity of studying the report of the debate, which was 
of special interest to India. It showed, as it appeared to me, 
a growing appreciation and a sympathetic understanding of the 
complexities and difficulties of Indian political problems. You 
will have gathered from the Parliamentary reports that the 
general lines of the pronouncement were not seriously chal¬ 
lenged in the British Parliament. I confess that I have there¬ 
fore been somewhat disappointed, on a perusal of reported 
speeches of political leaders in India and of articles in the 
Public Press, to find that the .speech has been received in some 
quarters in so critical a spirit. The impression on my mind 
is that its importance and value to India have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. I look upon the Secretary of State’s 
address as a message of sympathetic encouragement to India, 
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at least to those who are desirous of advancing to responsible 
self-government within the British Empire. It is an emphatic 
indication that political opinion in England stands firm upon 
the declarations made in 1917 and in 1919 without distinc¬ 
tion of political parties. 

I shall endeavour to place before you a survey of the situa¬ 
tion as it presents itself to me to-day. I trust I am not too 
op)timistic in my belief that a temperate examination of the 
problems ii an atmosp^her*; free from suspicion and prejudice 
may lead to more earnest and sincere co-operation and good¬ 
will from Indian politicians. I cannot hope to convince 
all sections of those who take an interest in public affairs. 
But if we are to advance towards a solution of our problems, 
we must get rid of the elements of bitterness and suspicion, 
which bree.l their evil progeny alas ! too rapidly, and try 
whether the sp)irit of good-will may not prove a solvent for 
difficulties which have hitherto B(?emed to defy solution. 

I would ask those who may differ from me to bend their 
minds for a moment towards mo, and to weigh observations 
based npron the exp)cricnce of a life-time and applied to Indian 
affairs by one who claims to be devoted to India and her 
interests. 

I came to India charged with the duty of helping to estab¬ 
lish the Reformed Constitution and of assisting the coimtry 
along the )'oad of advance maprprod out in the declaration of 
August 1917. The first great measure in pursuance of tlu' 
new policy had been embodied in an Act of Parliament, it 
was unfortunate that this now system was launched at a period 
when the £itmo.sphere was charged with bitterness and animo¬ 
sity. It is unnecessary to recap)itnlate the difficulties it 
enoountcrecl from the moment of its birth. They are still fresh 
in our minds. It suffices for the moment to recall that it 
met with determined opposition from certain sections of the 
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community, directed at first from witliout the Councils and 
latterly also from within. Eemember that this was a newly 
fashioned Constitirtion—indeed a constitutional experiment 
without precedent—designed to meet the peculiar complexi¬ 
ties >of the situation in India. 11 had no doubt its imper¬ 
fections, but it was the product of deep thought and the 
outcome of a genuine desire on the part of the British Parlia¬ 
ment to give effect to the patriotic aspirations of Indian 
political leaders and to initiate a system of self-governing insti¬ 
tutions. Much of the criticism directed against the Constitu¬ 
tion was clearly in the nature of a jirotest against the refusal 
to grant complete self-government at one step. But the 
ranks of the critics were also swelled by those who argued that 
the system did not fulfil the intentions of its author.s and 
suffered from obvious defects which should be removed. Tliose 
charges deserved examination and after three years’ experience 
of the now Constitution ray Government, with the approval' 
of His Majesty’s Government, decided that enquiry should be 
made not with a view to altering the structure but for the pur¬ 
pose of determining whether any measures could be devised 
whereby the system might work more smoothly and efficiently. 
These problems were examined by the lleforms hhiquiry Com¬ 
mittee, to whose labours both my Govcrniuent and all tliose 
who are interested in the working of the Constitution owe a 
debt of gratitude. I regret that the members of the Committee 
were unable to come to unanimous conclusions. 'Cho Majority 
have made a series of rcciommendations which taken broadly 
appear to be aclmowlcdged as suggesting improvements on 
the existing practice. ’I’liey arc fashioned with a genuine desire 
to improve the present machinery. I do not of course 
claim for them infall'ibility or deny that they must bo ex¬ 
amined in detail with some care. My Government are prepared 
to accept in substance the view of the Majority that the Con¬ 
stitution should be maintained and amended where necessary 
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in order to remove defects in its working on tlio lines recom¬ 
mended by them. My Government cannot at ])rcsont commit 
itself to all individual r(*.commcndations or lo the form or 
method by which they should be carrier! into (rnhct, inasnui(‘,h 
as there has not been sufficient time for full consideration of 
them with the authorities concerned, or (!vcn by hk; with my 
Council. An opportunity will be afforded to the Legialaturo 
for debating this policy and every consideration will be given 
to the viewt presented to us before final conedusions are reached. 

The Minority, consisting of gentlemen whose views are 
entitled to receive,' and have received, the most careful 
examinatio.ii of myself and juy Government and—let me 
add—of Lord Birkenhead, liavc stated that they have no 
objection to many of the j)roj)osals of f heir colleagues, but 
they were unable to accept the report of the Majority because 
they desire^d to progress more rapidly and by different 
methods. In their opinion no substantial results will be pro¬ 
duced l)y the process of amendment of defects recommend¬ 
ed by the Majority. Briefly, the Minority ask wholher the Con¬ 
stitution should not be put on cr ])ci‘mancnt basis with provisions 
f<rr automa’/ic progress in the future, and they are in I'avour 
of a sy.stera of .Provincial autonomy. Tliey j)ress for an early 
enquiry wii h a 'view to fullilling these as[)irations. To the 
subject of Provincial autonomy I shall return later. It is 
sufficient to say at this stage that the Minority, mindful ol the 
terms of reference, do not [wesent it as a practical and fully 
considered scheme, but content themselves with putting it 
forward as an ideal. The steps for ihs aftainmont clearly demand 
further investigation. In ell’cct therefore the recommendations 
of the Blinority amount to a demand for an early and authori¬ 
tative enquiry with a view to a I'ovision of the Constitution. 
The issue at the moment between them and the Government 
of India is largley one of time for the ap})ointment of a Commis¬ 
sion. It has been laid down in the Government of India Act that 
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in 1929, that is in four years from the present time, there must 
be a full enquiry into the Constitution such as the Minority 
desire. But the Minority say that they wish the enquiry to 
take place at an early date. I understand their impatience, 
but my Government and 1, after most carefully weighing their 
views, have reached the conclusion that the moment for an 
enquiry has not yet arrived. 

The enquiry contemplated by the Act will be a genuine and 
an impartial enquiry. Nothing will bo prejudged. It will 
proceed upon the fact.5 of the situation as ascertained upon the 
evidence produced to the tribunal. And here I must remind 
you of the words oi the preamble to the Government of India 
Act, which have already been quoted by the Secretary of State ; 
“ And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must bo 
guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new 
opportunitie.s of service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility.” If those are to be the principles to guide 
the Cornmis.sion to its judgment, I cannot think, as a friend of 
India, that it should commence its emj^uiries immediately. If the 
judgment of the Britisfi Parliament wore to be pronounced upon 
the pre.sent evidence, 1 fear that it could but re.sult in disap¬ 
pointment. I have not abandoned hope that as the days pro¬ 
ceed evidence of a spirit of co-operation may yet be forthcom¬ 
ing from that large section of political opinion which has hither¬ 
to stood aloof, and that it may be manifested that the political 
attitude of those wlio Jiave hitherto declined to shoulder 
any responsibility may undergo a change. 1 know that there 
is a school of thought in India which preaches incessantly that 
nothing is to be won from England save by force or threats. 
Believe me, that is a jnofouud mistake, and if persisted in, 
cannot but embittm the relations of the two countries. The 
Reforms took their origin in England in a spirit of good-will, 
not of fear, of optimism, not of opportunism. The history of the 
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last few years has damped the hopes and dimmed the expecta¬ 
tions of many of those, in England who wish India well. But 
tho.se liO])e.s can be rekindled, tlio.se ex])ce(;ations can be tct 
created if Itidia shows the hand of friendship insti'.ad of mcnacG. 

But while I am .sure that the pre.setit would bii a mo,st inaf) 
propriate moment to hold the statutory enquiry, 1 wish to 
re-emphasise what was made abiiTulantly plain by the Secretary 
of State in his speech that there is no .spranal sanctity attaching 
to the year 1929. The re-examination of the Constitution 
may take place at any time, not later than 1929, when 
the British (Joverriment are porsn.aded that tliore has been 
genuine CO- 0 [)eru,tion of the responsible T.ndlati. political leaders 
in working the^ existing Coirstitution, and when sufficient 
experience of these new and still largely untried (jonditions has 
brsen gathered to form the basis of a considered judgment and 
to enable proposals for the future to be made with some 
confidence. Is it not wortit while to maikc a real attempt to 
wipe out past controversies and ti> unite in an effort to 
test the system at present e.stablishcd ? In the Secretary of 
State’s wordi—“ We desire and request gcwd-will, nor shall 
we be niggardly bargainers if we meet witli that generous friend¬ 
ship which is near and dear to our hearts.” The desire to help 
India along rhe road indicated Tcmains unchanged throughout 
General Blections and new Administrations, I had ojiportu- 
nities of discussion with many leaders of political thought in 
England of \ aried political views. Throughout I was impress¬ 
ed on the one hand by the sympatlietie good-will manifested 
towards India and Indians generally, and on the other, by the 
determination not to be hun'icd by threats into premature con¬ 
cessions. I have long been confident that it is through friendly 
co -operation alone that India will advance to the ultimate goal 
desired. Th':'. events of the recent years and my visit to Eng¬ 
land have seived to confirm this view. I most earne.stly com¬ 
mend it as a policy to the Legislature and to the country. 
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I believe that tlie present moment is specially favourable for 
a combined effort to work the Constitution. Since the Com¬ 
mittee reported, two new factor.s have supervened which 
should be an encouragement to a new departure, and are well 
worthy of your considcrai ion. Among the many handicaps 
under which the new system has sulTered, none perhaps was 
greater than the financial stringency which dogged its early 
years. In administration a policy without resources is barren. 
Too often the Ministers found that from lack of money they 
could not give efl'ect to theh ideas in the field of government 
transferred to their charge. Hampered by financial difficulties 
they were expo.sed to the criticism of having achieved nothing. 
Fortunately, the |,)eriod of financial .stringency, the legacy of the 
War, seems to be passing away, lihis year my Government 
has been able to malce a notable beginning in the remission of 
Provincial conti'ibution.s, and tliereby to place at the disposal 
of various Provinces additional resources, a large part of which 
it may be hoped will be available for the amelioration of social 
conditions and for nation-building activities—in short for 
those branches of the administration which have been transfer¬ 
red to popular control. I trust that these now resources will 
strengthen the i)osition of Ministers. 

There is one other cliangc of importance which I must not 
omit to mention. I confess I have been surprised to find that 
so little public attention has been directed to one of the pro¬ 
posals of the Leo Commission, the practical effect of which will 
soon begin to make itself felt. It had been one of the complaints 
of Ministers that the organisation of their superior services 
through which their departments were; administered lay not in 
their hands, but in those of the Secretary of State. It was the 
latter who recruited them, and who determined their rates of 
pay and their numbers. We are now taking stops to give effect 
in this respect to the j)rinci[)le laid down by the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament, that Ministers should have the fullest 
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opportunity of managing tliat field of government wliicli was 
entruste.d to their care. Recruitment hy^ the Secretary of State 
for tlie Indian Educational Service, the Indiat\ Agricultural 
Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings and Roads 
Branch of the Imlian Service of Engineer,s and in Bombay and 
Burma for the Indian Forc.st Service lias ceased. In these im¬ 
portant branche,s of the administration tlie Mini,ster.s will be 
authori.scd t>i start building u() by new recruitment their own 
Provincial Services, .subject oidy to such rcstirietions as ex¬ 
perience shows to be noces.Hary for safegiiariling tlie integrity, the 
independence and the offieieney of Public Service.s, The prob¬ 
lem presented by the Indian Medical Sei'vico i.s more difficult, 
but here too the principle of estalilisliing Provincial Medical 
Services has been accepted, .suliject to certain conditions which 
are still undir coimidcration. The combined effect of thnse 
ebanges will become increasingly app.aTent every year, and I 
am sure 1hat; what seems to me at present to lie an inadequate 
appreciation of their importance will rajiidly disappear. I 
cannot pass f "om these observations cm the future of the Ser¬ 
vices withoui yihicing on record my high ajipreciation of the 
loyal assistance Avhich has been rendered by tbe members of 
the: Services and will, 1 am convinced, continue to bo rendered 
in the working of tbe new (loiustitution . Without their help, 
difliculties already serious enough would have been stupendous, 
if not insuperable. 

For the reasons indicated aliove, I believe that the system 
of Jlyarchy will be found to work in future more cificiently and 
smoothly, and Mini.stcrs will in tbe.se resyiects no longer have 
the .semblance of ground for complaint that the power and 
responsibility entrusted to them are imjiaired by other in- 
flnence.s. In any event, 1 have no doubt it is too early yet to 
pronounce a final verdict as to failure or success. On a careful 
.survey of tbe whole situation and study of the reports of the 
Local Governments I come to the conclusion that dyarchy, 
M14P8V 30 
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whatever its doficiencics may be, has so far proved more' 
snccessfnl in its operations than some of its friends and most 
of its critios could have cxpcc.tcd. Wo sliail })o in e, far hotter 
position and in a oomparatively short time to form a final 
judgment, if the system is woi-kod in the futur() with gonoral 
good-will and co-operation. 

In a notable passage in his speech Lord Lirkonhoad dis¬ 
claimed on behalf of the British Parliament any rnonoyioly in 
tho art of framing ConstitAitions and he invited Indians to 
contrilmtc, if they could do so, their own solution. lie 
invited them—to quote his words—“ to f)roduco a Constitu¬ 
tion which carriers behind it a fair measure of general agree¬ 
ment among the great j>eoi)lnR of India ”, He gave the 
assurance that such a contribution to our problems would 
nowhere be resented, hut would <,m tlie (auit-rary bo most 
carefully examiiusl by the (lovtu'unumt of India, by himself 
and by the Commission wluurever that body may be aiSS(imblTid. 
The time which may elaj>se before re-examination of the 
Constitution, whenever thafi may h;ip|)en, eonid not la; better 
occupied by public tneu in India than by devoting studons prae.- 
tical thought to these juohloms. Tlui British p(opl(i, working 
on their own exporieircc, have set u[) institutions in India based 
on We,stern models. The inspirations of Indian j)oliticiiU\s, as I 
understand then\, are directed towin'ds the establishment of 
responsible self-governraejit within the Bmpiroas tlio ultimate 
goal. Responsible self-government ha.scid on Parliamentary 
institutions is the product of Wesbwu Ihought siud ex 
perience. It is often eont<‘iide.d that wti :ito s(^(!king to 
arrive at the fimil destination l)y imposing ideas on ludiii, which 
are alien to its genius. We an; not wedded to our own par¬ 
ticular methods of atbiiniug our ohjwt. Whatever may bo 
proposed will he the suhjeet of most nare.ful examination liy 
Government of India, and eventually l)y the (knninission 
before it is .submitted to tho British I’arliaraent. The Commis- 
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sion shoull know vvlioLlicf tlicro is any gouural consensus of 
opinion ai long tin; various classes and coninmnitios of lirdia 
as to ( lie d roctioii in wliicli tlic, dcvelo()/iicnt of self-government 
within the Empire should be sought. Should we persevere 
in our proposed course or is there an altei'iiativc; line of advance 
which would be more, iii aceurdanc.t! with Indian ideas arid 
would receive the su|.)portor the numerous interests concerned ? 
If any alttu'iiative method.s are U> bo sugge.sted, much hard 
thinking is reegdred. Constitiil.ional problems are not solved 
by a phrare. Account must be taken of unjiaralleled com¬ 
plexities-diversities of rac-e, diviirsities of religion, striking 
diversities of iub lleetual dev<!lo|>menl. and a social organisation 
wliicli sepirates classes with a rigid,ity unknown in any other 
great country. It must bo kojil; steadily in mind that it is a 
primary duty of (lovermnent to provide security againsli 
external aggression and to [ireserve, peace and order within its 
territories, and in India it is imperative that adecpiato means 
should be devised for llio protrsition of Minorities. No greater 
[uoblem i i self-government has ever been sot before a peojile. 
No problem has ever more as.sunidly required accurate and 
practical thinking. 

There are many in India at the present moment who hold 
the solution lies in Provincial autonomy. The principle that 
local affairs should bo administered by Local Governments is 
one fhat commands general acceptance, lint if we are to 
avoid disintegration —a danger that the history of India con¬ 
stantly emphasises—there mu.st, in my judgment, be a strong 
Central Government capable of exercising a legitimate degree 
of supervision and control. The relations of such a Government 
to a number of so-called autonomous Provincial Governments 
have not yet been thought out. It can scarcely be contem¬ 
plated ev:‘,n by the nntst ardent friends of Provincial autonomy 
that ther j should be nine or more, and as some contend many 

more, separate and independent Provincial Government;- 
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entirely free in all directions from supervision and 
control. Before any solieme of Provincial autonomy 
could be established, the functions that should be entrust’ 
ed to them and the degree of supervision and control 
to be exercised over them must be explored with patiimce. 
Here is an unlimited field of work waiting for those who, 
like the Minority of the Reforms lOnquiry Committee, believe 
that the present Constitution must be radically amentled. 
Meantime close contact with the practical working of the pro 
sent machine will provide a useful corrective against too great 
an obsession with theory, whicJi history shows to be a danger 
ever lurking in wait for the drafter of Constitutions. 

Before I close I would draw attention to an attitude not un¬ 
common among politicians that tlie programme and conditions 
of advance laid down in the preamble of the Coveriiment of 
India Act are a humiliation to India in tliat the pirisciiption c,f 
successive stages and thebsstiug of each stage by results is a re¬ 
flection on the capacity of Indians. Be it remembered that wc 
are engaged on a problem new to India and new also to the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament. I think tlio nature of the pr-oblem as it presents 
itself to the British people is not fully appreciated by those who 
express themselves as humiliated. They assume that the path 
to self-government lies along a broad metalled road, and that 
if they could only be freed from tbo impediments and restric¬ 
tions imposed by the present form of government, they could 
run safely, rapidly and directly to their goal. To my mind 
the problem presents itself under a different figure. I think 
rather of a man picking his way through imcxplored regions 
towards his destination which glimmers faint, but clear in the 
distance. He halts on firm ground and seeks the next spot 
to which he can safely entrust himself. A. rash ste}) may engulf 
him or delay his progress iiideliuitely. His ad vance may not be 
rapid, but it is well and surely planned. As he advances, ex¬ 
perience teaches him to distinguish more certainly and quickly 
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the jinn ground froui tlie trcachcvouw surface. And so lie wins 
to his ultimate goal. 

Gentlemen, if I may strikes a personal note, the natural term 
of my peu'iod of offices i.s rajsidly appreeuslung, and my future 
espportuuities of address.sing you, i.lie Meseiibesrs ed tins liieliiiu 
Legislature, juust neejessarily bes few. I have spokesn to yesu 
to (lay from I he conyie.tion of my heart -J trust without rous¬ 
ing B. tinge of bitternesss or animosity. I luive es.vpresssed to 
you the thoughts of ones whes. wdiatever niistakes or errors 
Iks may have- (sommitted, has ii wiirm alfeestiou fesr India and a 
desesp devotiem to her interests, h'or thesses rciisons I have beesn 
dessirous of e'arrying you with mes svlong tlu' only ,avenue which, 
in my judgment, esan load to tins Promisesd Land- -to the proud 
heights of India’s desstinatiou. It i.s my esarnest praytu' 
that India, with the eo-openation (•! all of us- of every race, 
community and intei'est that s\ iah hesr well, may avoid the 
pitfalls that bessethesr path and win through to the goal to which 
her face is set. 

JOINT UEPtlTATlON hJtOM TJIL ISOailtVY AND AtJMJ'fDAJiAD 
MlLDOWNKlhS’ A8iS( >01 ATIe)N,S. 

In I'esply I'O tlie iwlelre.ss from tlee- joint Despeitiition from tiles IJomtiay 
and Allineefohad Millovvmsrs’ Assoisiations, liis .Lxeselleiicy thes Vioei'oy 
said ;— 

Mr. Wiidia and Gentlemesu, when the Millowncrs’ Associa¬ 
tions eif Bombay and Ahmcdabad a.skod mo to receive a depu¬ 
tation, I assented very willingly. It is always a pleasure to 
me to come into contact with tins leading business men of 
India, anci. 1 particularly welcome the opportunity of meeting 
the res pres entatives of yemr A.sseieaatiems. For I am well aware 
that the ^lOxtUe industries,s of these two centres,s, after passing 
through a period of unexampled prosperity, are now in the 
trough of a wave of depression. 


24th Aug- 

II,st, 

192.'5. 
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My Government has been kept in tlio closest possible toucii 
with the position. I notice that you complain that you have 
received no reply beyond a bare ackuowledgnient of your 
memorial of March 17th last. Gontlerncn, I have made inquiry 
and in the result 1 cannot find legitimate ground for this com¬ 
plaint. You are aware that the subject-matter of that 
memorial was fully discussed in the Legislature in (aninection 
with the Budget of the current year, and that as soon as the 
session was over Sir Charles Lines proceeded to Bombay and 
met the Committee of the Bombay Millowuers’ Association 
At that meeting alternative other suggestions for the relief of 
the industry—admittedly they wore ol a very tentative charac¬ 
ter—arose. These suggestions have been e.KamincM. The Com¬ 
merce Department of my Gov(M timent has made a very close 
study of the causes of the present depression in your industry 
and of the suggestions made in April. I understand that the 
results of that e.'caminatiou were communicated to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Bombay Millowuers’ Association in June last; 
and in the beginning of July Mr. Chadwick went to Bomba. 
to moot the Committee. Sir Basil Blackett joined in the dis- 
cus.sions, and wo have also been in corresjiondence with the 
Govoriiment of Bombay. 1 mention these facts because I 
want you to realise that I and my Government do talce a deiq) 
interest in what is one of the greatest and certainly is the 
most typical Indian industry in Lidia, indeed, we have 
watched recent developments with great concern. Yesterday, 

1 received by letter representations from the All-India Trade 
Union and Bombay Textile Workers organisations setting 
out their view of the proposed induction in wages and of the 
existing depression in the industry and of the causes of the pre¬ 
sent crisis, which will reipiirc careful examination. They also, 
are vitally interested in the prosperity of the industry and the 
measures taken to relieve it. I am quite sure that you took 
the step of announcing a reduction of wages with great reluc- 
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tanco and only aftci.’ satisfying yourselves that it was absolu¬ 
tely necessary. But T feel a.s 1 am sure you tlo also—deep 
sympathy with those who.sc slender means of subsistence an' 
being cut down, and I cannot but admire the spirit in which .so 
far they havs received what at Irest, must be to them a painful 
neco.ssit)'. 

I turn now to your a,ddreRS, and first, gentlemen, 1 should 
like to thank you for the moderation with which you have 
exprc.ssed yourselves on a ma.tt(',i' which a.|Tect.s yrru closrrly and mi 
which I know von feel deeply. But you may rest assured. 
Gentlemen, that your case has lost none of its force hecansi' 
it ha.s been stated in temperate Ijinguage. ft is true thiit then- 
are .statements in your address wluc.ii 1 might ho tempted to 
take up. 1 am te-mpted for instance to make some ohservation.s 
on the theoretical justification for excise duti(!S of which, indeed 
wc have had a very recent example in England. Rut 1 liavir 
decided that, it would serve no useful pnrpo.se. ddie 
GovernmenI of India are pledged to abolish tiro R.xeise Duty 
as soon ns iinaiicial con.sideration.s ])ennitte.d. Wo stand by 
the letter and s|)irit of that pledgin 'I’he excise duty must 
go, and 1 do not propo.se at tlii.s stage to occupy time l>\' di.scn.s.s- 
ing whether or not it can be theoretically justilied. 

As the Kisult of my inquiries and the inhumation sii plied 
to me, 1 inoposii to make a very brief survey of tin; textile 
industry lioth in this couutry and elsewhere. It is a subjec;t 
to which, as i have told yon, we have dev'oted considerable 
study recently in the (,h)vcr;i;nen.t of India ; but f cannot hojie 
to tell you anythiug tha.. you do not know alr(;ady, although 
it is possible we ina.y shed new light upon some as])eets of the 
situation. You ani of (oursc aware that throughout the world 
the textile industry i,s (experiencing dilliculties. I need not 
remind yon that both the English and American industries 
have luieii -romfielled tr* adojit,short tim<', and from Japan there 
come loud complaints of the rising cost of living which sooner 
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or later iimst aflect. rairvs of wa^rcs. Tliere must fx' some general 
eanse at work', and J liave no dould myself, gentlemen, that 
tliat eanse is to be found in tlio fact that- tln^ priei^ of (4otli is 
still out of relation to the prices of edlier commodities. Take 
Bombay for example. I find from the Labour Gazette that tfie 
index number foi' tln^ locally mad(! cloths that are in common 
use among flic labonriTig cla.sses in Bombay was f 98 in June last 
as compared with 100 in July 1914. The indeXTUimIxwfor food 
grains on the other h.and was only 130. 3'hus the co.st of cloth 
is .still very high and the princi])al cau.se is the high price of raw 
cotlon. The Amcricaii cotton cro}) still dominates the world. 
From 1919-20 to 1923-21 tlie American, crop except in one year 
was consistently short. At tire same time there was a steady 
growth in the number (vf spindles in (he world and the demand 
for cotton far exceeded the ,su{)p)y. Last year it i.s true that 
there was a good croj), buf if. was not sufficient t.o make up for 
the shortage of the i)r<‘.vious years arrd tlu^ price of cotton still 
reniiiins very high. Much depend,s on ihe prospects of this 
year’s crop in America. A fair crop seems assured and there is 
a possibility of a really good crop. If this possibility becomes 
a fact, then 1 hoj)e, gentlemen, that tin; end of one of your main 
troiddes is in sight. A reductioj^in your co.sts of production will 
mean a lo-wer level of prices for clotli and with the pric(^ of cloth 
reduced, the demand for cloth in India will reviv(>. 

But apart from this general cause, you have your own par¬ 
ticular problem in India. A gradual ('haiigo ha.s come over the 
Indian Mill industry. Formerly it was predominantly a spiii- 
ni.ng industry. Now it is predominantly a wea.ving indnstry. 
During the war and in the post-war period when imports were 
largely out off an(j/thc jxric'o of cloth was very high, the Indian 
Mills installed more and more looms. I’he result has been a 
great increase in the lu-oduction of cloth. I think 1 am correct 
in saying that in the years immediately preceding the war the. 
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Indian mills produced un an average rather less than 1,200 mil¬ 
lion yards of cloth a year. In 1924-26 they produced just under 
2,000 million yards, hlxports hav(! i i creased but not in the same 
proportion. The result is that yoc arc now placing in the Indian 
market son e 700 million yards of cloth more than you did in 
the pre- war years. In other words, the effect of the war and the 
post-war years was greatly to stimulate the production of cloth 
in India. Now importB though they are still far below the pre¬ 
war level, are beginning l u njvive, and I find that last year the 
total amount of cloth ouered for sale in India, inclusive of the 
estimated jiroductioi of tlui handlooms, was very nearly uj) to 
the pre-war level. To be exact, our calculations show that be 
fore the war, mill production, handloom ])roduction and imports 
amounted to about 4,9(K) million yards. Last year the corre¬ 
sponding figur(! was nearly 4,500 million yards. Gentlemen, on 
a conse.rvailve estimate the ju'ice of hloth is twice as high as it 
was before the war, yet the Indian market is now being asked to 
absorb at twice the jirice very ueariy the same quantity of/cloth. 
The Indian mills hold a nmeh greater proportion of this mark'ct 
than they did before the war, and 1 think you will find in the 
facts I have given you the explanatiori of those increasing stocks 
which are speh an embarra.ssment to you. 

Gentlemen, 1 turn to remedies. I do not propose to refer to the 
suggestions which arose in A]ni!, namely, that an export duty 
should be imposed on raw cotti o or alternatively that the import 
duties on the lower counts of yarn and the coarser qualities of 
cloth shou Id be enhanced. 4’ I lesc suggestions were fully examined 
in the letter to which 1 have already referred and to which so 
far no reply has been received. 1 will pass on at once therefore 
to your principal request, namely, that the excise duty should 
at once be taken oil. You tell me that tlic excise duty represents 
about 9 pies in the cost of a pound of cloth, and I have already 

indicated ray opinion that the costs of production must be 
M14PSV 3o 
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brought down before the textile industry can be brought back 
to a healthy and stable condition. I recognise therefore the 
force of your appeal. I do not think nor unless 1 am much mis 
taken do you claim—that the abolition of the cotton oxci.se 
duty is all that is necessary to restore the industry to liealtli. 
But your plea is that even a reduction of 9 pies per pound in 
the cost of production will give some relief to the industry. 
As I have said, I recogni.se the strength of this plea, and I 
and my Government have again considered most carefully whe¬ 
ther we could not meet you in this matter. It is with real re¬ 
gret that I have to inform you that we have come reluctantly 
to the conclusion that we cannot grant the request. I hardly 
think indeed that you have realised what the request means. 
You ask us to take action now in the middle of the financial year 
before the year has fulh' declared itself and before the commit¬ 
ments and the prospects of next year are fully known. You 
suggest that at a time of this uncertainty the Government should 
remit a source of revenue whicli brings us in Rs. 2 crores. It 
is only in the most exceptional circumstHnce.s—exceptional to a 
degree which it is difficult to envisage—that a Government 
would be justified in adopting such a cour,se. The time for 
taking stock of prosj)ects is the time, of the pre])aration of the 
Budget. Then and then only can a proper estimate bo ujadt; 
of future prospects of revenue and charges. This decision 
indicates no lack of sympathy with the industry, no want of will 
to help in its difficulties and no lack of desire to see the removal 
of the excise duty. As you have been told again, we are pledged 
to take that excise duty off, and we will take it off as .soon as 
financial comsiderations permit. The decision merely illus¬ 
trates that jimdence which it is incumbent on every Government 
to exercise in relation to its finances. I am afraid that this 
decision will be a great disappointment to you. But whateve.r 
your immediate feelings of disappointment may bo, I feel sure 
that on reflection you will realise that our decision represents 
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the only course which any Government would be bound to take 
in similar circumstances on the present request. 

You next rcder to the question of the competition from 
Japan and you suggest that measures ought a( once to be taken 
to place anti-dumping legislation on the Statute book. Well, 
gentlemen, we have examined most carefully this question of 
competition from Japair. It is certainly growing, though I 
am bound to say that I think that it is affecting im])orts from 
England more than th > Indian mills. I am quite willing to be¬ 
lieve, however, that the prices at which Japanese goods are being 
sold depr* ss the prices which you < in get for your own cloth, 
and I confess that I am impressed by what you tell me about 
the conditions of factory labour in Japan. But you make a defi¬ 
nite charge that Japanese goods are being dumped into India 
and our difliculty always has been that you have never been able 
to substantrate this charge by definite facts and figures. You will 
remember that Mr. Chadwick suggested that these definite fact' 
and figures should be collected when he saw you in Bombay, but 
so far there has been no response. If you can now supply the 
necessary evidence, I will undertake to have the question you 
have raised examined as rapidly as possible. I understand, 
Mr, Wadia, that you have conre armed with the required infor¬ 
mation, and I suggest that you should utilise the opportunity 
afforded by your visit to Simla to place that information before 
the Comn.erce Department. You will understand, gentlemen, 
that that i.s as far as I can go at present. The question of anti¬ 
dumping legislation j .iises wide issues of the most different 
kind. These issuas will require the most careful consideration, 
and I can only say that immediately the facts are presented 
I will have the case examined with the utmost possible rapidity. 

I have now, gentlemen, dealt with the two principal 
requests in your address. I have been considering, however, 
whether there are other directions in which my Government 
could assist you. One comparatively small matter I may meu- 

3d 
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tion is that 1 liave already ordered the (ariff valuations for the 
current year to bo revised in view of the fall in prices of 
piece-goods. The new valuations will be brought into force 
without any avoidable delay. It has also occurred to me 
that it would be of advantage if the Government ordered the 
Tariff Board to enquire into tire condition of the mill industry 
ui India lor the purpo.se of determining whether it is in need 
of protection, and if so, what modiftcation.s are required in 
our tariff duties whether iin imjrorts generally or on imports 
from particular countrir You will understand of course that 
it would be no part of the Tariff Board’s duties to report 
whether or not the cotton excise duty shoirld be continued. 

I repeat that that duty will be taken off as soon as financial 
considerations j)ermit. I have not yet my,self come to a decision 
regarding the suggested inquiry by the Tariff Board. In the 
ineantirno. I should like to liavo your considered opinion on 
this suggestion. 

I am sorry it has not been poi5sibIo for my Government 
to accede to your request to abolish the e.xcise duty immediate¬ 
ly ; but I hope that the reply that I have given will .show you 
that we take the greatest possiblo interest in the condition 
of your industry and that we have endeavoured to keep in the 
closest pos.siblo touch with what has been going on. You 
may rest assured that we .shall continue to keep a careful 
watch on the .situation which must remain, a matter of the 
closest concern to me and my Governmeui .ind, as you are so 
well aware, to the Governor and to the Government of Bombay. 


Mr. Watoa. 

On behalf of the two Associations I rise to tender again 
our thanks to your Excellency for receiving us. The decision 
you have given us, has, as you say sir, disappointed us 
very greatly. We will have to consider seriously now what 
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steps we shall have to take when we return to Bombay, 
but it w ll mean further liardships for our workers and that 
will he a serious cause of ffrief to us. But, Sir, there is one 
correction I woidd like to make and that is in reference 
to one point in Your Exceileney’s s[)eech. There are two 
alternative proposals, which Your ICxeellency said, were 
made by the Bomba}^ Millowners’ Association for relief. 
Those are not made by the: Bomliay Millowners’ Association 
but were tentative proj)Osals made to us by responsible persons. 
As regards labour, wo .sh.all see they come to some arrangement 
about short time hours; we ccumni cimfinuo to go on as we 
are. The position is grave, graver than you. Sir, in Simla 
recognise, although wc have ])Ut it temperately before you 
to-dfiy. We asked for justice ;we are sorry we are not getting 
it. The position has, as I say, and as Your Excellency rightly 
acknowh dgeil, is telling both on Tjanc.rshiro and on us—more 
so on Lancashire than on ns. Wlnm I proceed to England 
next month I shall consider il my duty to see the Manchester 
Chambei' of Commerce as well as the Labour Unions and the 
Labour Federations, and to put before thenr the grave crisis 
through which wo are running and they are running, and 
will have to take joint sto])s to aj)j)roach Your Excellency again. 
It is only when we and Lancashire unite that, I am afraid, 
Your Ejcellency will givens some relief. We are disapponted 
at your reply and wo are going back with our hearts down, 

I thank Your Excellency again on behalf of the Associations 
for youi courteous rcj:(ly. 


His Excellency the Viceboy. 

Mr. Wadia, I confess I am not surprised at what you say 
that you are disappointed, but I think on refleotion you will 
find that, to ask us to take off the excise duty at this moment 
when we do not know what the result of the year is going to 
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be, is to ask us what is praetioally an impossibility. That is the 
view we have been forced to arrive at and that is the conclu¬ 
sion which we have boon compelled to announce to you. 

With regard to the correction which you, Mr. Wadia, 
make I was speaking on information given to me, and after 
all we need not waste a word about it: it does not matter whore' 
it came from. If you dislike the words tliat the suggestion 
was made by the Bombay Millowmirs’ Association I will 
take them out and will leave it merely as a suggestion. 

There is nothing furtlier that I can say at the moment, 
but I would really like to know your considered answer, as 
I pointed out, to the suggestion which I have made to you 
of an enquiry for the purpose of determining whether pro¬ 
tection is required as also the fortn and what modifications 
would be required in the tariff duties. I do not ask you to 
give it to me at once. It is a matter upon which you can 
reply within a short time. It does occur to us that it is well 
worth consideration ; but you raiLst tell us what you think 
and whether it is of any use to you. 

On the dumping question, it is difficult to say any more as 
that has to be examined. 

One further observation I must make. Mr. Wadia said 
at the end of his address that disappointment was pressing 
upon him seriously—not unnaturally—and that it is only 
when he can approach us from Lancashire and also from 
Bombay, as their relative interests are affected, that he will 
get anything like justice. I am sorry that observat on was 
made. I do not think it does justic,' to the position that the 
G overnment of India has taken in the matter ; neither does it 
do justice to the desire that we have to meet what was put 
before us the desire to help India. It must be remembered that 
we are the custodians of the finances of India and that when 
it comes to a question of giving up a part of the revenue of 
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India whidi has already been budgetted for we are in a 
difficult position : we cannot really do it, as I have explained 
to you, in the middle of the y(;ar when we do not as yet know 
what the position is. The whole question is as to the time 
when the (loverniuent of India will be able to redeem their 
p)ledge. I refuse ev(!n to discuss the question of the excise 
duty whioh has b(Min raised by Mr. Wadia because I regard 
it as a matr.er outside Lanoashire, outsidt; every consideration 
except the financial consideration of India. The pledge was 
mad we are bourn! by the jileilge, we stand by the pledge, 
we are most, anxious to carry it out, and for myself, I would 
be very glarl if it came in my time, as the Finance Member 
said within his time when it could be taken off. But it 
cannot be taken off at this moment, but only w’hen financial 
considerations permit and of course those are the considerations 
that we have to consider. 


kAREV^ELL DINNER TO SIR FREDERICK WHYTE. 

His Excelloncy (ho Vicorcy gav'o a Farewc.ll llinner to Sir Frederick 
Whytu at Viceregal Lodge, Simla on tlic ItJi Siqitemljor, and in propos¬ 
ing his lioiilth said : — 

Your Exc-eUencies, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—We are met to¬ 
night for tbe purpose of doing honour to our guests—Sir 
Frederick and Lady Whyte. I have been watching him during 
the whole of dinner, I have observed of what he has partaken 
and I have tliought, during the time, this is a man of splendid 
constitution ! I recall tlie numbers of ceremonies, addresses, 
bampiets, smillei dinners, garden parties and other functions 
which he has recently attended, and I wonder that it should 
be vouchsafed to one man to .support such a burden ! How- 
e,ver, I come 1o tbe conclusion that one who has supported the 
responsibilities of the First President of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly would be e jual to all occasions. As I remembered the various 
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repasts I scanned him, and I was agreeably surprised to find 
that neither the contour of his body nor that of his head had 
increased! From one’s experience of life one generally finds 
that on occasions of this (diaracjter it is the head that suffers 
first; but not in the (iase of Sir Frederick Whyte, and of that 
I was sure from my knowleilge of him. Ho is one of those men 
who, while accepting with pardonable pride these demonstra¬ 
tions of appreciation, has yet, I am certain,— although I have 
not conversed with him upon the subject—said to himself again 
and again with a modesty which is (diaracteristic of him and is 
one of his charms —have I in truth merited all that is said about 
me? I have a doubt. But Lady Whyte has none! lam 
quite sure that in this case, as in many others, all sensible men 
will bo on the side of the lady ! 

I have already expressed more formally ih another place 
my appreciation of the achievements of Sir Frederick Whyte 
during his occupancy of his distinguished position; and in 
speaking of him to-night, I should seek to avoid further praise 
of him ! Yet we are aware that he. has just left the Chair and 
that to our regret he is about to leave India. This sounds like 
an obituary notice, but It is not. I neither come to praise 
Caesar nor—thank God 1 —to bury him ! My purpose to-night 
is to say enough to give us all the opportunity of listening to Sir 
Frederick after wo have soothed our own feelings by toasting 
the health, prosperity and happiness of Sir Frederick and Lady 
Whyte. 

When I set out for India and thought of the small number 
of friends in India whom I had gathered to me in England, 
I counted Sir Frederick Whyte among them. We had ^at 
together in the House of Commons. He was but a youth—my 
impression is that he was about 2(i years of age. I was just 
about to enter the Government; but before that we exchanged 
confidences on the Bench whore we sat behind the Government 
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and listened to the pearls of wisdom that fell from the Leader 
of the House and others, and sometimes—in the ardour of 
Party controversies then proceeding—we indulged in some 
private criticism of our leaders. I wonder whether this happens 
in India ! But all these confidences disappeared from the 
moment I joined the Government, and what Sir Frederick then 
had to say I have never learnt. During that time—as happens 
in assemblies such as the House of Commons and the Legislature 
here—men come to know each other, not only when on the 
same side but also when on opposite sides. Far be it from me 
to recall any personal instance, but there arc sometimes develop¬ 
ments that are astonishing. During the controversy, perhaps 
during the rancour of heated debate, you may have credited 
a man with various evil motives or, at least, if you are chari¬ 
tably inclined, not credited him with the best of motives!— 
suddenly you discover by some sudden transition that he is 
a man like you, with the same instincts and the same 
passions and the same idealistic purpose, although you 
may fundamentally differ in political views and 
in the form and method of expressing them. Parliament 
is a great school, and Sir Frederick came with the tra¬ 
ditions from England—from the birthplace of Parliaments, 
from the great home of Parliament with centuries of tradi¬ 
tion behind it! He arrived carrying within him the seed |o 
implant here in India; he has sowed his seed well. He has 
been, I think, largely assisted by the innate courtesy and dig¬ 
nity, characteristic of Indians. But above all, the aohievemen- 
was due to his purity of purpose, to his strict impartiality, to 
his jealcusy of the position of the Assembly, to his care for its 
reputation not only in India but in England and wherever the 
new birth of Parliaments was being watched. He sat in his 
chair imbued with the traditions of the English Parliament, 
anxious that he should do his best to instil the same rules, 

conventions and traditions into India and the Indian Parliament. 
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He has saccoeded very well indeed, and I am not indisposed to 
think that it is not only due to the corporate spirit of the 
House but also to the capacity he jjosscsses—a rare capacity, 
For to the art of knowing the right thing to do, he adds perhaps 
the more delicate art of performing it without offending the 
susceptibilities of those who may be affected by his ruling. 
Therefore, I think that as the years pass and tlxe Assembly 
grows in power, and when it has risen to its full stature the his¬ 
torian of the day will chronicle the events of Parliament when 
first started in India, the name of Sir Frederick IVliyte will 
stand forth in golden letters as the founder of the tradition 
upon which the Legislative Assembly has been built, as he to' 
whom India will turn with pride 1 

Most men in public life are at times inclined to wonder what 
will be said of them wdieii they have gone. It is not exactly a 
pleasant subject of thought, but it is a natural one; and I 
congratulate Sir Frederick, for when Ire leaves India lie will 
know with certainty that in liis great position he has received 
appreciation from all, that he has justly merited it and that he 
has erected a monument more durable than marble, bronxo or 
even brass ; he has founded a tradition which will help to make 
the Indian Parliament of the future. This tradition jiasses now 
to the trust and custody of Mr. Patel, whom I cordially wel ¬ 
come here to day, both in his capacity as President of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and in that of my guest. I feel sure that in the 
progress of time it will he found that he has carried out liis 
intention as stated by him and that the tradition is in safe 
keeping. * Wlien in due course it has to be handed to a successor, 
ho should be able to point to himself as the Second President, 
the first Indian President, who equally strove to maintain the 
traditions of the Assembly to uphold its dignity and waa 
jealous of its reputation and determined that it should hold its 
own with any Parliament. 
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But I have, strayed from my resolved purpose. I did not in¬ 
tend to say much about Sir Frederick Whyte as President, hut 
I was tempted and I fell. It is a solitary place at times, and here 
I extend the liand of fellowship and sympathy to Sir Frederick, 
who perliaps will recognise that sometimes mine also is a rather 
solitary post It must he solitary when .sitting in the Chair ; 
you cannot turn and exchange a joke with your fellow members 
or criticise, which i.s so much ini>re pleasant, some observation 
that has fallen cither from the Leader of the House or from 
some Mcmbf r of the Executive Council or, perhaps it may be, 
but with due respect, even from the Chair itself ! Hence it is 
that Sir Frederick found it necessary to turn to some lighter 
pur,suits, to some relaxation from this austere occupation of 
daily life. Ho going naturally from one extreme to the other he 
turned immediately to playing on the Stage. You will not 
i)e surprised to know that he has made a success of that as of 
other tliingf. It also occurs to me~l do not know whether I 
am right be cause I have not been here quite long enough since 
my return from England to have had that which an ex-Judge 
naturally regards as the best evidence, that is, ocular demons¬ 
tration—th.it he has even become a good dancer! But I do 
kuow that in all these lighter occupations he has managed to 
endear himself to all those with whom l)e came in contact. 

I now jass again to more serious pursuits. Sir Frederick 
has, to my own personal knowdedge, dono yeoman’s work as 
Chairman cf the Bed Cross Society and of the St. John Ambu¬ 
lance Association. In the Leprosy Appeal, of which ho has charge 
he has laboured to the utmost of his ability to make it a success, 
and I am grateful to him and can assure him that I shall miss 
his wi.se counsel in a connection with these affairs. 

But let me not forget—I was in danger of it just at this 
moment!—what recalled it to me I am not quite sure, except 
perhaj)s a gance at Lady Wliyfco—was he not for a time among all 
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these activities Chairman of theNationalBabyWeeli, where he 
did admirable work and assisted those concerned with making 
this movement a success : in really making it, as I believe it 
will be, in the future, an annual and a National Institution ? 
When I recall the arts and graces he possesses, I am tempted to 
think that it must have been due to his early association with 
France. Some how or other, in one’s reading of history and of 
memoirs one has frequently found that tlie tendency of the 
Scotch was to associate themselves for a time at least with the 
French. If you have any doubt about it, well, look on this 
picture! observe Sir Frederick Whyte as the result of time 
spent in France and think of his accent when discoursing to 
you in French and, perhaps delivering a lecture upon some 
learned subje(^ in that language! 

I now turn to what I think must be regarded as the crown¬ 
ing grace of Sir Frederick Whyte. It is to his presence in 
India that we owe that of the gracious lady who sits by me. 
I sometimes think, with some knowledge of lx>th of them, that 
perhaps she had a share in his decision to come to India. As 
you are aware men take their decisions by themselves ; they 
never consult women! except in private and then the men 
dare not refuse to take the advice although its excellence is 
not always publicly acknowleged when it has proved right. 
But she has been, as we know, a true comrade to him, and there¬ 
fore I shall ask you to remember not only Sir Fredrick Whyte 
but also Lady Whyte, who has added much to our social ameni¬ 
ties and has contributed valuable assistance also to various 
charitable objects and institutions; to remember that to¬ 
gether they are a rare combination—too often, alas ! (I hope 
I am not giving away secrets) you like perhaps the husband 
and don’t like the wife and vice versa. It does not too frequently 
occur that you like both the husband and the wife ; generally 
as a man you prefer the wife because she is a woman ! There¬ 
fore, I now ask you to join with me in wishing heartily, 
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earnestly and sincerely to Sir Frederick and Lady Whyte, 
when they leave India, that they may be followed by pros¬ 
perity wherever they go, and whatever the future has in 
store for them (and that I will not attempt to prophesy). 
One and all we wi.sh them now health, prosperity and all happi¬ 
ness. 

The following w^as Sir Fredrick Whytd*s reply :— 

Yovr Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen .—The terms in 
which His Excellency has proposed the toast of this evening 
do not make it any the easier for me, as you will all realise, 
to respond as I ought. When I left Marseilles early in January 
1921, I did not then know, though I did my best to find out 
who was to bo Viceroy of India. Bnt shortly after leaving 
Marseilles we received a wireless message to say that it was 
to be His Excellency ; and as His Excellency has been good 
•enough to refer to those days in which I sat on a very very 
back bencli in the House of Commons, and he sat on the Front 
Bench, I should like to eay to him at once that nothing gave 
me more jdeasure in the prospect of an unknown—and what 
I think I must call a delicate—undertaking than the assurance 
that whatever work I was able to do in India was to be 
done unde r the aegis of His Excellency Lord Reading. 

I am not going to reveal to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
what I niay have said in those days, to which he referred, 
after His Excellency left the back benches and took his seat 
on the COy'eted Front Bench, for a back-bencher is apt to be an 
irreverent person ; but I wish now, if 1 may do so in appropriate 
terms, to oiler him my most sincere gratitude for his unfailing 
support of the Chair and for his sustained interest in all the 
proceedings of the Legislative Assembly. It was a matter 
of peculiar comfort and support to me to know that the 
Chief to whom I was responsible was not only one of the 
most distinguished figures in the public life of England, and 
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a great practitioner of the parliamentary art, but also one 
who appreciated the little-known business of Parliamentary 
procedure. If I find it somewhat difficult, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, to convey to His Excellency all that I feel for his 
unfailing inteiest in our work in the Legislative Assembly 
it is only because the manner in which he has proposed, 
what I hope I may rail, the combined toasts of thi.s evening 
has, as you will realise, somewhat robbed me of appropriate 
expression. I wish on behalf of my wife and myself to thank 
His Excellency most warmly and sincerely for the extreme 
generosity which he has shown us not only in the manner of his 
speech this evening but all through our career of five years 
in India, 

Your Excellency, we have it on the best authority that no 
man may serve two masters. I claim to be a happy exception 
to that rule. I have had the singular good fortune of being 
able, in different capacities, to serve two masters—not because 
of any tpialities which I myself possess, but because those two 
masters so contrived to deliver their instructions that they were 
not only compatible but complementary. It may be that 
there was some collusion between them : indeed it were sur¬ 
prising if it were otherwise. So, in accepting service, for 
certain ends, under Her Excellency, I could always claim that 
I thereby did no violence to my allegiance to the other master. 
Therefore I wish, if I may—and I am sure His Excellency will 
allow me—to include Her Excellency in my very sincere tribute 
of admiration and gratitude. 

I owe a debt not only to Your Excellency but also to Your 
Excellency’s Government. There have been times—I don’t 
know in what terms they may have been reported to you. Sir! 
but there have been times in the Legislative Assembly when 
the course adopted by the Chair—I hope I may say in all good 
conscience—was not exactly welcome to the Members of Your 
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ExccUeticy’!; Governnieiit! Indeed, if I may, I would refer to one 
incident; veiy early in the career of the First President of the 
T.egislative Assenilrly—a precedent which I observe my Hon’ble 
Clolleaguo the Second President has already adopted. One of 
the secrets of success in the Chair is that early in its career 
it should place itself squarely across the path of the Home 
Monibe]'! t did so once by inadvertance -not across the path 
of the jiresent Home Member, nor I think I may claim across 
the path of His Excellency the. Governor of the Punjab, but 
across the path of Sir William Vimjent; and I found that, 
though for some time a cortaiu amount of heat was generated 
by the collusion, thereafter the Home Member and the Chair 
learnt a very adequate resporb fur one another; and, if rumour 
reports truly, I understand that my Hon’blc Colleague Mr. 
President Patel, has been not unob.servant of that precedent! 

Your E.vcellency, you have referred, in terms which I cannot 
claim mysci f, t(.i the work of the fjogislative Assembly. A Par¬ 
liamentary body cannot j)orforni its task exce pt by tlie co-opera- 
lion of all those who arc part of it, and if the, Chair in some 
measure ha-s a peculiar n'sponsibility which does not belong 
t;o any one else, the ultimate credit for evhatever acdiievemonts 
may stand to the account eithejr of tlie First Legislative 
Assembly cr of the Second belong.s in a greater measure to each 
individual nember, and to all members of it, than to the Chair 
itself. I tike particular phjasure. Sir, in confessing to night 
that the es1;ablishment of li'arliatneuta.ry traditions in tlic Legis¬ 
lative Assembly during the past five y<'ar.s h.is ho(m n'ior(i due 
to the coneoiousness of the greatness of these traditions sliown 
by all my colleagues in both Legislative AEsernblies than it has 
been on my part. 

There liave been moments. Sir, and here'I think I may 
claim your personal sympatliy—wdien the Chair has felt some¬ 
what like a Novice in the Order of the Trappist Monks, when 
he would have, given anything to be allowed to break bis vow 
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of silence, when a particular turn in debate seemed to provoke 
him to speech and when he had to recollect that having taken 
a vow of silence as part of the tradition and practice of his 
office, he must necessarily impose upon himself a severe self- 
denial. 

You, Sir, in your speech to-night have offered me a reward 
for the work of the last five years. I have already taken the 
opportunity to tell the Legislative Assembly that the work 
of the Chair in the interest of the task itself and in the pleasure 
of co-operating with members in all quarters of the House, 
has been its own reward. The reward of my Indian service 
has been not only in that co-operation, not only in the in¬ 
terest of the task of presiding, great as that interest has been 
and great as the pride that I have had in it has been, but also 
in the opportunity which my office has given me of visiting 
nearly all parts of India, of witnessing the moving and many- 
coloured panorama of Indian life, of seeing the great personali¬ 
ties and the political parties of India appearing on, and dis¬ 
appearing from the public stage in great variety and some¬ 
times almost in bewildering profusion. But the greatest re¬ 
ward of all, which my wife and I have had during thcvse five 
years in India, is the making of new friendships, with Indians 
and Europeans alike—friendships which will always run like 
a thread of gold through the memory of our time in India, 

Your Excellency has added to the reward to-night a tri¬ 
bute which was due in full measure to my wife, but which I 
feel I can hardly claim for myself—a tribute both in speech 
and in the beautiful insignia of the Order of the Star of India. 
If I may confess it, I feel that there must be many who have 
given their lives and their service to this country who are far 
more nearly entitled to such a recognition of public service 
as a Knight Commandership of the Star of India. But since 
I know, Sir, that you must have recommended His Majesty 
the King-Emperor to confer on me this magnificent honour, 
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1 feel that for that as for many other tliing.s, other forms 
of hospitality, other acts of kindness too numerous to mention, 
] owe Your Ilxcclloucy a very deep personal debt. 

May I therefore in clo.siug .say that if I have been unable to 
find the appro])riato words in which to express to His Excellen- 
cy the Viceroy and to Her Excellency the Oounto.sa of Reading 
the gratitude which my wife and I feel for their great kindness 
to us during these past five years, it is not because I am un¬ 
willing to find the words but because the circumstance.s of 
the riiomcid rob me of the ability. Your Excellencies, in 
the name of iny wife and for myself, I thank you most heartily. 


CLOSING OF THE FINAL SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OP STATE. 

His Excelloncy the Viceroy delivered the following speech in closing 
the final session of the Council of State on the 17th September 1925 at 
Simla. 

GenUemen of the Council of State. —As you will have surmised, 
my purpose in summoning you to-day is to bid farewell to you, 
who by to-day’s proceedings are bringing the final Session of 
this Council to a conclu.sion. You came into existence shortly 
before I arrived. I have bad the opportunity of meeting 
most of you on many occasions both public and social. I have 
made the acquaintance of nearly every member, and this 
acquaintaiice has led in various cases to a more intimate rela¬ 
tionship, even to friendship. I bid you farewell with regret. 
As is inevitable the coming elections must bring some changes 
in the composition of your body. Whether these are many 
or few, I do n<3t doubt that the record of this, the first Council 
of State, will hear honourable comj)arison with any of its 
.successors and will endure as an example and a lesson in the 
sober and temperate exercise of the wide powers entrusted to 
it by the Constitution. 
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It is interesting to pause and recall some of tlie develop¬ 
ments connected with the birth of this Chamber. Those of you 
who have followed the fortunes of the Government of India Act, 
1919, from the time of the introductioir of the Bill in the House 
of Commons, will remember that as originally planned the 
Council of State was intended to be a body in which the Govern¬ 
ment of India would be assured of a majority, for under 
its constitution the Council of State was to consist of the 
Governor-General and 56 Members, of whom as many as 
28 might be officials. Had this conception ]irevailed, it would 
have enabled me to hav(i taken |)art in the deliberations of 
this House instead of having to summon you when 1 wished to 
address you. But the Joint Committee on the Bill revised this 
proposal and, to use their language, “re-constituted the Council 
as a true Second Chamber ”. This point was also emphasised 
by His Royal Highiress, tlie Dulse of Connaught, in his speech 
on the inauguration of the Indian Legislature, in th(i following 
passage:—’ 

“ In the Council of State it iia.s been the intention of Par¬ 
liament to create a true Senate, a body of elder states¬ 
men endowed with mature knowledge, experience of 
the world and the consequent sobriety of judgment. 
Its functions will be to exercise a revising but not an 
over-riding influence for (nation and moderation, and 
to review and adjust the acts of the larger Chamber.” 

Your numbers are 60, of whom 3,T are elected, and of the 
nominated members not more than 20 may be ofli(iials. Of 
those nominated members, one, the representative of Berar, 
is for all practical purposes an elected inetnher and th(! number 
of officials has been reduced as low as 17. I cite these facts 
for the purpose of showing that as the discussions on the form 
of the new oon.stitution developed, it was decided that the 
Government of India should surrender its majority and trust 
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the. CiHincil of State, and furtlicr that after the constitution 
of the (\Hinc 1 of State was finally settled by Parliament, the 
Governor-General advanced again on the path of trust by 
refraining from nominating the full number of officials allowed 
by the if ct and nominating nou-oflicials in their place. 

It has been a source of great gratification to myself as 
Governor-General, in whom the right of nomination is vested, 
and to my Government that this polic}' of trust has been amply 
ju.stified. At the same time it should Ire observed that the 
nominated non-oflicials have nof. sacrificed their opinions to 
their position. The division lists of this ('onncil furnish an 
uliiding reeo’xl tliat the nominated non-officials have not hesit¬ 
ated to \'ote rgaitist Government at tiie dictates of their reason 
or their conscience. On the other hand, they have not shrunk 
from shouldering tlie burden of tomj)orary unpojndarity, which 
too often is incurred by those who, undisturbed by waves of pas¬ 
sion and jufijudice, have a])plicd a calm and sober judgment, 
and have voted with Goveronmnt when they were convinced 
that the higher interests of the c-ountry reciuired it, when they 
were satisfi-ul that these inttue..ste were being faithfully served 
by Government. The nomijiated uon-oflicial members 
have, in fa-.’t, exercised their- fimctious wilfi the same sense of 
independer.ee and responsi()ility as the elected uunnl'ers of the 
Oh.ambei',j)nd lean therefoi-e, in wdiat f am a.bont to say 
regarding the v\ oikoftlieGouncilof 8t.i.te a.s a wdiolc, deal with 
all the mm-ottieial members of f hia Conucil as forming one body 
of men witli firm princi[)les ami l)roa<l outlook, keenly alive 
to there.sponsibilities of tbeir [)ositiou as Members of a Second 
Chandrer in wdiich they command an overwhelming majority. 

I am w oil aw'are of tlie wide field of the interests you repre¬ 
sent. 1 sf c here wliat I may alimwt call the hereditary element 
represented b/ tiro groat Zemindars, f see the leaders of the 
learned professioirs anel I see imm wdio liavc; climbed the stoc]) 
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ladders which lead to success in the regions of commerce and 
industry. I am grateful to )mu. Gentlemen, who have given 
liberally your valuable time, and who have made personal 
sacrifices to this end, and I am grateful to those great com¬ 
mercial concerns which have allowed their members to attend 
this Council. To no small number of you also I have to render 
thanks on behalf of my Government for services ungrudgingly 
rendered on Commissions and Committees of the utmost 
importance, I must include in thc.se expressions of thanks 
not only those who are at present members, but also those 
who by reason of other duties, or because of ilbhealth, have been 
precluded from retaining their .seats in the Council. I also 
include those who have been removed by the hand of death, 
whose memories are cherished by their families' and friends 
and colleagues. 

So far I have referred only to non-official members and for 
obvious reasons; but I .should indeed be failing if I do not 
pause to pay my tribute of admiration and gratitude to the 
official members of this Chamber, who have throughout striven 
ardently and persi.stently to ensure success for the Reforms 
and have given their valuable as,sistanco in the dcliberatioms of 
this Chamber. 

It has been a matter of great regret to me that in the com¬ 
paratively short space of less than five years circum.stances 
have compelled me to appoint no less than three Presidents. 
My only justification for taking away so quickly that which 
I had given was the interests of the Public Service of India. 
You will admit, I am sure, that on each occasion I have sought 
to give again of the be.st that wa.s available for my .selection. 
To Sir Alexander Muddiman, your Pir.st Pre.sident, we owe 
much, tor he occupied the Chair for a sufficiently long time to 
carry the Council well on its way, and to establish for it a 
worthy tradition of dignity and courtesy and no lo.s.s a record 
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(;f high elfi(.iency. lie will be remeuibered as the first 
President of (his new Chamber who set a n example which others 
will assuredly be glad to follow, d’o fiivd a suitable successor 
to fill his plase was a difficult task, and I had no alternative but 
lo give j’ou one <if the Socuttarics of the. Gove.rnuiciit of India. 
Hardly had I had time to congratulates myself on the success 
of Sir Montagu 'Butler as Preside.nt of this Council when he be¬ 
came Govern or of the Ckmtral Provinc(ss, and again with much re¬ 
gret and searching of heart I did rvhat I con tl to make amends 
to you by surrendering yet another of tlus trusted Secretaries 
of Government' Sir Henry Moncrielf-Smith, wlio now preside.? 
over your delib('rations with the serenity and distinction fully 
expected b}' all who had become familiar with his capacities 
and with his etiorts since the inco])tion of tlu^ Reforms. Alas ! 
that there must be so many farew'elLs 1 Tin; luiader of Your 
House, Sir Naiasinilia Sarnia, ha.s more than completed his 
term of office and will soon be leaving you and, to our great 
regret, me and my colleagues in the, Kxecufive Council. We 
shall miss him very much, not only at our meetings but general¬ 
ly in the work carried on by tbe lOxcutive Government. 
No Viceroy ever bad a more loyal, honest and independent- 
minded colleague who, whilst novisr forgetllng his obligations 
as a Member of the Council, always r<;maini.;d truf; to his duty 
to his Indiim compatriots, and faithfully presented their views 
in a manner that not only c^ominanded groat rc.sjiect, but also 
deser^’Bd and received tbe idosest attention. He is a genuine 
Indian patriot and a true servant of the Empire, with a broad 
outlook o:ii human affairs aided by a ziiul for researidi in the 
dusty pages ol blue books and the keen and fearless judgment 
of a man whose paramount desire is to advance the interests 
of India and the Empire. 

In dealing with the mcasiu’es that have come before it 
this council has shown alike (]ualitios of fearlessness and 
sobriety. Whilst you have been loti; to interfere with 
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measures wliicL did not involve any vital principle, you have not 
hesitated to reject measures which in your calm and considered 
judgment and according to your cotiscience threatened the 
foundations of good Government and would not truly serve 
the best interest of India. I’he need for tho exorcise of your 
powers for either of these reasons has fortunately been infre¬ 
quent. The fuiKitions of a Second Chamber have already been 
indicated in the quotation I made from the speech of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught. There should be no tendency 
to vexatious interferenc^e with the procecidings of the other House, 
and yet the Second Chamber must not shrink from exercising 
tho powers entrusted to it when matters of vital interest are 
at stake. In other respects it imiy often be able to make 
suggestions wliicli may bo recognised by the other Chamber 
as improvements. You have performed these difficult func¬ 
tions with a due sense of respon-sibility and have brought your 
judgment to bear upon the problems that confronted you with 
the sole desire to serve your country to the best of your 
ability. 

The Indian Legislature as constituted by the Government 
of India Act consists of the Governor-General, the Council of 
State and the Legislative As.sembly. Looking back on tho 
history of tho Indian Legislature during the past four and a 
half years, it is to be recorded that there has been a large 
measure of agreement achieved between the component bodies 
—a result as creditable to the one Chamber as to the other. 
Differences there no doubt have boon; often they concerned 
practical measures which were being discussed on their merits 
and these have usually been found capable of adjustment. It 
is mainly on questions of finance and of the Constitution that 
the Chambers have found themselves is disagreement. I shall 
not dwell on the differences relating to finance which in the 
opinion of many competent observers rather presented a 
vehicle for the expression of political views than revealed any 
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fundamental divergence of opinion on questions of revenue 
and expenditure. 

You liave within the last few days given expression to the 
oj)inions you hold regarding the Constitutional problem. 
When I addressed you in conjimction with the other Chamber at 
the opening of this Session I strove to make plain what were in 
my view and, b(i it ob.served, also in that of the Secretary of 
State, the ui-ioessary conditions for an advance. 1 shall not 
to-day repeat the argument.s or enter inlo controversial dis¬ 
cussion. Ti e Resolution pro|.io.sed by the fTovernment and 
accepted by thi.s Chamber will, in accordance with the state¬ 
ments made to this effect, be duly consid(ired by my Government 
together wish the araemlmcint carried by the Legislative 
Assembly. The conch;,sion.s of the Indian Legislature must 
be considered as a whole, uttrilmtiug due weight to that part 
which prococ.ds from the Council of State and, I believe, repre¬ 
sents no inconsiderable proportion of the intelligent and stable 
elements in the country. N¥hilst I do not intend further to dis¬ 
cuss the Constitutional question with you to-day, 1 desire to 
express my satisfaction that from the reports to me of your 
debates you ha^'e rightly interpreted the observations 1 made 
regarding my earnest desire for the development of a .spirit of 
friendly co-operation and good-wili. My object, as you have 
understood, was not merely to emphasise that this was the 
quickest and the surest way of obtainit;g the appointment of a 
Royal Com]uis.sion earlier than 1929, but also—and of even 
greater importance—of creating a more favourable atmo.spherc 
for the liolding of this momentous enquiry whenever it may take 
place. 

In times of special difficulty, as times of transition must 
nece.ssarily be, you have rendered a high service to your country 
by fulfilling to the best of your judgment the responsible role 
assigned to you by the Constitution. You have dealt with the 
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important affairs which liave come before you according to your 
conscience and in a spirit of good sense and moderation. As I 
understand your views, you stand for progress and the politi¬ 
cal advancement of India as rapidly as can be achieved with 
due regard to the dictates of prudence and wisdom and the 
special conditions appertaining to 1 ndia. It is upon these broad- 
based foundations that you desire to construct the road to ad¬ 
vance and to erect the superstructure destined to crown the 
efforts for the greater contentment and happiness of the Indian 
people. In the knowledge that you have throughout acted 
in full accordance with these ideals and have been animated by 
a lofty sense of duty and a steadfast determination to advance 
the interests of India I regretfully bid you farewell and 
cordially wish you all happiness. 

ANNUAL PTIIZE-CIVINO AT BISHOP COTTON SCHOOL, SIMLA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy pi'c-sided at the Annual Prize-giving of 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, on the 25th September and delivered the 
following address :— 

Your Excellencies, Mr. (YNcMl, Ladies and Gentlemen. —At 
the present moment the uppermost feeling in my mind is one 
of regret that I was not one of the boys to get a prize, to receive 
it amidst the applause of my follow-pupils at .school and to leave 
with the consciousne.ss that it had been awarded to me with¬ 
out favour and as a re,suit of ray own merit. I am afraid I am 
long past the time when anything of the kind can happen to me. 
As you get on in life, and particularly as the years crowd upon 
you, you find that you arc generally called upon to do the least 
ornamental part. Her Excellency has enjoyed the satisfaction 
of receiving a bouquet and of presenting prizes to the boy.s, 
shaking hands and congratulating theiri, whilst I have sat here 
quietly. Therefore, it is really Her Excellency who ought to 
be returning thanks, but I am called upon to do the work. 
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I am glad to be here to-day, to have had the pleasure 
for the second time of seeing the school and the boys and es¬ 
pecially of hearing the report which you, Mr. O’Neill, have 
presented t,o-day. I am very much struck by it and I tliink 
all those v ho have taken part in the work of the school es- 
jjecially the Headmaster have reason to bo j)roud of the pro¬ 
gress made and they must all feel considerable satisfaction. 
You have reached, as I understand from the report, a record 
number of boys in tlic school -225. That is a tribute to the 
school, to its founder and to the Headmaster and all those wlio 
arc associated witli him in carrying on this great educational 
work. I congratulate him and them upon the results. It 
must alwayt be of interest to those who take part in the cduea- 
tion of boys to follow their careers in later life. I am afraid 
all boys do not remember their schools, but there are some who 
do. The boy who takes pride in his school, who glories in its 
achievements and feels that he has ad<led, however little, to 
the laurels which have been won by the school, is already well 
on his way to success. With you, Headmaster, I can well 
understand that boys go from lierc, as you have told us, sorao- 
tiraes at the iges of 14 or 15 and travel homo to continue their 
cducatiou in the various training and technical colleges, per¬ 
haps in the I'niversities, and, may I add, later in the greatest 
University ol all, that is the world of human affairs. I trust 
that you will receive good records of them in the future, and 
that those who have left you here and have distinguished 
themselves w 11 make their mark in the, world, and that you 
will have the opj)ortunity of hearing from them and knowing 
of them. 

I was also very much interested to hear that a new block 
has been opened for the eight llajput Chiefs, who wdll now take 
their part in tie life of the school. I agree with what you said 
Mr. O’Neill. It is an excellent thing that they should take 
their education witli other boys, and in that way both liuropean 
M14PSV ' «a 
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and Indian bo 3 ''ti should grow up togotln-jr, learning to appre¬ 
ciate each otlier’a qualities. I am rather inclined to think that 
when you get amongst boys, who are very often pretty shrewd 
judges of each other, questions of racial distinction and of com¬ 
munities disapj)car very (piickly, particularly when a boy ia 
found to bo a good steady, honouralilo, plucky boy. My ex¬ 
perience of boys in my own school was that it was not always 
(I say this with apologies to you, 11cadinaster) the boy who 
was the greatest favourite with tlic Headmaster or perhaps 
some of the otlier raaster.s, who waas most liked by the rest of 
tlie boys. But I am sure that in tlio end the judgment of the 
other boys may be almost as good an ihat of the Headmaster. 

The traditions of an Engli.sh Puhlic School are, as you have 
told us, carried on Iicre, as was the ain\ of its founder. He was 
educated at Westminster, he wa.s A.ssistant Master at Rugby 
under Hr. Arnold anef he wnis the fir.st Headmaster at Marl¬ 
borough. With such a. knowledge of what the traditions of 
English Public School life can achieve, he founded this insti¬ 
tution, and I am very glad to find that it has been carried on 
after these traditions and that it is doing such credit to his 
foresight and also to his w’i.sdom in having instituted and found¬ 
ed it. This Episcojial educationalist, if he were here now and 
had hoard tlie record of the school as given to us by you, Mr. 
O’Neill, would have felt that his tree was biosioming and bear¬ 
ing fruit and that he could loolr forward to continuance for a 
very long time. You have remarked--.and it seemed to me ynth 
great wisdom - that the great ob ject of the school and of educa¬ 
tion, if properly understood, is not confined to getting boys 
to pass examinations or even to taking the first places in their 
schools. I wa.s glad to note—if you will permit me to say it— 
that in your ideas of scliool life and of the achievements that 
should be sought, you pay as much attention to the develop¬ 
ment of character as you do to the attainment of great places 
in the schools here and elsewhere in India. It has been said— 
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and with groat truth - that “ character is higher than intellect.” 
However desirable it is to have brains, to use them to their best 
advantage, to have them properly trained, yet in tlio gi.-eat 
battle ol life i.'baracter means more and as you said the boy who 
may ha\'e li''st-class brains and no character i.s not lilmly to 
succeed, wbei'cas the boy with perliapa second-class brains but 
real character is much more likely to achieve results in the 
world. When we speak of e<lucatioii usually we only have in 
mind what has l)een learnt from books. Far bo it from me in 
tlie slightest degree to deprecate .study; on the contrary I bo- 
litive to the utmost in its value. Whiitever character, what¬ 
ever qualities of mind, whatever force of jicrsonality a boy may 
have, b(! will never be hindered Iry the assistance that he may 
have got from his learning; lie can only be assisted, can only 
be belpctd forw'ard in ihe march and in tlie end he will find that 
W'hat he learnt in his early days has helped him to achieve 
whatever tlie heights may ho to whicli he may attain. I 
rejoice, Mr. O’Neill, that you have taken this balanced view of 
education a id expressed it so well in the observations you made 
to us. llotiour, foaiiossiiess and calm judgment are the attain¬ 
ments which hoys may hope to reach as a result of their studies 
here togetlujr with all further accomplishment.s vrith which they 
may be eiihowed when they leave. 

Now, Mr. O’Neill, whilst wisliing the greatest success to 
this school and I'ejoicing that I am able to he present here witii 
Her Excelh'.ncy on this occasion, I am thinking at the moment 
very deeply, trying to read hcliind the foreheads of the boj’S 
wliom I sec massed at the end of the rcoin, w'hat it is tiiat they 
are waiting for me to say ? t)f course it is right that I should 
observe - l ist you should mist.ake that applatrso as given hi re¬ 
cognition (f the addre.ss which was delivered by the Headmaster 
and which 1 have attemjited also to follow'- -that they have no 
other tlioiglit in mind, as studious, iJioughtfui hoy,s fclian the 
wish to devote every inomcut ol their time to the acquirement 
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of that knowledge which we have been telling them is so valu¬ 
able, yet somewhere at the back of those youthful minds (it 
would not take a magician to guess) there is an idea that 
there miglit be a little more play to celebrate the occasion. I have 
therefore been wondering and saying to myself what is it I 
am to ask for ? I am still thinking about it; I have not 
reached a decision. But nevertheless, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion tliat the right thing is to ask for a holiday and, inasmuch 
as this is what I may call a double occasion—Her Excellency has 
accompanied me, and as she is the better part of our e.stablish- 
ment—if there is a holiday to be given for my being here, certain¬ 
ly there must be a holiday ftu Her Excellency also. But I 
really regret that the humble request I am making to the Head¬ 
master is received with .’?o much expres.sion of regret and sorrow. 
Having done all I can and made use of Her Excellency’s presence, 
it strikes me that there is an addition to be made. It is not 
every day you get the Viceroy and Her Excellency and His Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor of the Punjab here. I am hoping-I 
cannot say more tliat all three of t,hem are of equal merit 
and that being so, it seems to me more seemly (I am afraid 
that I am making great demands upon you) that for each of us, 
in order that there should be no invidious distinctions and 
to show that there is re.al ccpiality between man and woman 
and between Sir Malcolm and ourselves, there ought to be a 
lioliday for each one of us. Therefore I lay ray petition at 
your feet, Mr. Headmaster, and ask if you will be good enough, 
in celebration of this occasion, to give the three days’holiday 
to the school. I ob.scrvc th.at this reque.st is received with 
much more acclamation hy the boys than so far as I can dis¬ 
tinguish among the parents, who, wlien they get the boys home 
have to get very busy looking after tliem. But the boys think, 
I am sure, that it is a most excellent dispensation that you 
Khould announce, as I hope you will before 1 leave, that there 
will be this three days’ holiday. 
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I do not think that I could do better at this moment than 
pause in the hope that my request will be granted, and express 
my pleasure to you, Mr, O’Neill, at having been present and 
assuring you also that 1 shall carry away witli me today tlio 
impression of good and useful work done—useful to the indivi¬ 
dual, useful to the community and to the country at large, and 
above all, a credit and a glory to the Bishop Cotton iScliool. 


Ji’AKRVVKLI DINNICR Tt) 'I’HK HON’Hkl'f SHI NAHASIMHA 

friAkMA. 

His Rxccllcnoy tlio Viceroy gave a Karcwcll .niimcr to the Hoii’blc 
Sir Narasimlia Sanna at V'iccrcgal Lodge on the 2!)tb September, and in 
jiroposiiig his huiltli said :— 

Your lixcelkncie.s, Ladies and Oenllemen. —As I rose this 
morning, iL scanned rathci' hastily in the course of dressing 
my day’s programme of engagements, and I considered some 
of tin.! various problems that would engage my attention 
during the day. As I came to the end I saw that the last 
item was the pleasurable one of ineetiug you all here this 
evening afsembled to pay a tribute of high esteem and admi- 
I'ation to Sir Narasimlia Sarma. With pleasure I realised 
that this u'ould give me an opjiortunity of once more express¬ 
ing my views of Sir Narasimha. But swiftly came the regret 
that it meant marking a departure, a completion of oilivC 
and sovei'anC'3 of the intim.ate ties that bind my colleagues 
and mystlf t'lgether. And 1 .searched for consolation, how¬ 
ever tein])orary and inadequate, with the tliought that this 
evening, \, o must not be melancholy. Then I recalled that Sir 
Narasimlia will still be witli us for a little while and I hope, as 
do all my colleagues, tliat wc shall continue to sec him on 
various occasions. 


20tli Sep¬ 
tember 
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It is sad in life tliat jdcasure and pain are so closely asso¬ 
ciated and often so interwoven that it is diflicult to disentangle 
the emotions ; but any man who has Ids emotions properly 
under control must recognise that on the present occasion 
We should dwell upon the pleasurable side and not upon tlie 
regret—the deep regret— of myself and my colleagues and 
all those who liave been associated with him in administration 
that we are so sooi' to lose Sir Narasimha. He will liave com¬ 
pleted a period of some five years and four months—a longer 
period than falls to most men wlio served on the Viceroy's 
Executive Council. Throughout that time Sir Narasimha 
has been of the most valuable assistance to us all. I myself 
desire especially to record my appreciation of the help tliat he 
has given to me. 1 remember my fir.st meeting with him upon 
my arrival in India to assume my office. Of course I had 
heard of him, I had read of liini, I liad tallied of him, and wlien 
I first met him I noticed that quietly and unobtrusively under 
his eyelids he was fixing a keen .scari'hing gaze on me—so 
concentrated that he seemed almost to be tearing thropgli the 
flesh on iiiy bones—revealing to him my innermost soul. As 
time progressed however, and I got to know him bettor, I re¬ 
gretted that I had not had the opportunity of recommending 
him for appointment to his jiost but I wa.s grateful that he was 
here when I arrived ; and as the years proceeded in our close 
association, as the days passed, as meeting after meeting of 
Council took place, as he came to see me week after week, as 
he unfolded problems be desired to place before me, I h arnt 
more fully to appreciate his niei'it, to value hi - indepondouco 
of judgment, sometimes even the ruggedness of liis expression 
and—may I confe.s,s it to you in the ])rivacy of tliis room— 
sometimes in Council—if I may disclose a secret—there lias 
been a kind of subterranean rumble. Tlirough it all he has 
been distinguished by the iudepeudenco of view to wliicb I have 
referred, by liis fearless honesty of puipose, liis fair judgnuiwt, 
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Ilia courage in expo unding Ms opinions even if lie was in a 
minority of one —never understanding why the other Members 
of the (lour cil were such an obstinate lot—and always, from 
first to last, manifesting a deep devotion to the interests of 
Indians and to the cause of India and of the Euipiro. For 
myself, as I am sure he will recognise, I have always been 
glad to listen to his arguments. 1 feel sure that when he is 
no longer present I shall turn to the chair from which I was 
accustomed to hear hi.s voice (although he will not be there, 
there rvill bo the spirit of Narasimha liovering around) and 
Ishall^ask “ What do you say Sir Marasimlia ”? It is not 
only for mvsclf I speak; I know from long experience of my 
colleagues that they are witli me in appreciation of the valu¬ 
able help he has giver, in tlie Government of India. I know 
also tliet Lliis appreciation is not confined to members of 
Conned ; those wlio have been associated with him in the various 
Departments lie has adorned are, I am aware, desirous of be¬ 
ing included iu this tribute. 

Sir Narasimha began his career, as many distinguished 
persons in public life in India and olscwboro, as a member of 
that very modest and retiring profession—tlie legal; from 
that he his attained to the post of Member of Council and 
of LawMeraber, which must he a legitimate ambition of a law¬ 
yer in tins country, to licadou of the Council of State 
and to \ ice-Fresident of the Fiemoy’s fixocutivc Council, 
When he lays down his olHce I can assure liim in .all sincerity 
that he will bo accomjianied by the heartiest good wislies of all 
who have been associated with him and the earnest desire that 
he may pass l.he n st of his life- -whi<;h we trust may be long— 
iu happiness anti in good health. We trust that ho may 
sometime .s recall the days with us and, if any doubts cross 
his mind as to the value of his contribution i to the good 
Government of India that he uill modest as he is—allow 
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himseJf to re(!all the appreciation which we all cherish of hie 
efforts and achievements. 

But I must not b<i too serious upon this occasion ; there are 
lighter aspects of Sir Narasimha, in the closer, more intimate 
and more personal companionship with him. As I rode out this 
morning in the cool, clear atmosphere of Simla at the end of 
September, and as usual gazed around fascinated, captivated 
and always mystified by the beauties of Simla, by the variety 
of light and colour upon the flowers, the trees, the hills and the 
snow mountains of the Himalayas —seeming almost in the 
early morning as if they were there to support the glorious, 
radiant blue canopy above—I again delighted in the joys, 
revelled in them ; then I saw approaching me a well-known 
figure. I thought here is one who with me enjoys every 
moment out in the cool morning air of Simla, and deplores that 
so few find occasion to share it. I am accustomed to see Sir 
Narasimha in the early morning, walking usually by himself, 
t oleum and serious as I descry him in the di dance, yet with 
a happy humourous smile lighting his countenance as ho 
approaches and looks up to me (I am above on a horse) and 
wo exchange ‘ good morning ’ salutotions, each of us with 
a light in the eye which says—we two are reaping the 
harvest of this delightful morning ! I liave found, by various 
mysterious methods tliat appertain to the Viceroy’s sources 
of information, that Sir Narasimha not only enjoys the early 
mornings, but here he has the advantage over me, also the 
early evenings. It has not been vouchsafed to me to see 
the picture, hut I understand that he may be seen walking 
in the evening, the only dillorenco betw’ecn the night and 
the morning being that which betokens the wise, shrewd 
man with his eye on the future, it is that he is followed by a 
rickshaw! But we have another bond in common in his 
love of flowers, which de-lights all who have the good fortune 
to be invited to “ Pet rhof.” It was already a glorious 
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bouquet of flowc'r.s in the days of his predecessor, when Sir Mal- 
colm and La<ly Hailey lived tliere. Sir Narasindia came along 
and lu; said ‘ I also like flowers ” and j^ou need only walk there 
in the inoriii ig (I am sure he will be dc lighted to see you in the 
morning because he is not tluwe) and to sec his wonderful 
salvias and cahlias and all tl’e joyous beauties of form and 
colour tliero massed togeth r. But that is not all; he has mani¬ 
fested a geniality of tcinpcranrient and a love of hospitalil' 
which have endeared him to all who have been fortunate enough 
to know him. Tn addition, he has the saving grace of a sense o! 
proportion combined with a .sense of Innuour, which enabl' 
h.ini to withs tand the Parthian darts of .some nevespaper crilics 
who ar(,' alvay,s wondcriiig why he do( s n,(jt boldly come forth 
and narj'ate ■:o tbic ])ubiic of India the happenings in the Councils 
and the vie .vs he there expn-essed on conti'ovcr.sinl problems. 
Of course i.hoy little roali.se, or senn to forget, that Sir 
Narasindui, like all the Members of the Viceroy’s Council, 
is bound by a .solemn oath ; and they little Irnow Sir Narasimha 
if they thin.c that he would in the slighte.st degree depart 
from tlie rtrict obligation tlius impo.scd upon him. I do 
know him and I know tliat the seci’ets of my Council have 
ahvays beer, absolutely safe witb. him, and with all Blembcrs, 
and th.-it tbe obligation imposed iijion them is truly and 
faithfully discha.rged, notwithstanding the temptations and the 
invitations, the cajoleric.s and sonietinuis even the abuse ; the 
solidarity of Covernmeut could never be maintained otherwise. 
Those Aviio Imagine tlupy could hustle liui or divert liini from 
bis path are gr<5atly mistalam. 

As 1, wa'x'hed him proceeding quietly (ni his w^ay this morn¬ 
ing the picture presented itself to mo of an incident in my early 
youth which had ahvays remained with mo, I recalled a visit 
to Swii:zerlind when T was comparatively a youth with two 
young companions. We started to climb a mounta.in- not one 
31UPeiV 3n 
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which called for ropes and axes—but one that required many 
hours of good, solid, hard climbing. We three boys started 
up the hill, full of ppirits, and with the arrogance of youth 
looked almost with pity upon an old Swiss gentleman who 
had started a little before us, but whom we (prickly 
overtook! As wa travelled past him we wer(! talking, 
laughing, full of fun, turning back occasionally to glance 
at this old gentleman who was still attemj)ting (he 
must have been about ItS years of age!),. steadily, quietly, 
determinedly to attain the summit. After about an hour we 
discovered to our surj)rise aud annoyance that this elderly 
gentleman was gaining upon us. Wo naturally increased our 
pace, but still on ho came, uotliing could insist him, and 
quietly detcrn.inecll}^ doggedly he gained upon us and passed ua 
and eventually reached the summit long in advance of us! And 
when wc arrived very mucit exhausted we found him perfectly 
fresh and having consumed nearly all the food at the little inn 
at the top. 'I'he incident wdth its wealth of teaching is my 
picture of Sir Narasimha, with one exception for as I know 
him, he would never have sat dowm to his meal until we had 
arrived bo that he could all .share and enjoy it. The quiet 
onward march of tlio man who knows whitlior he means to go 
and how to get there impres.sed me, aud in this picture t 
found Sir Narasimha as I understand him. 

Ladies and (leutlemen, I ask you all assembled here to 
join with _ me in wishing Sir Narasimha a long life with health 
and ha])j)iuess to enjoy it. In the future he may recall the 
days when the toil was hard aud the responsibility was great 
and the anxieties were severe, when there was a strong bond 
of comradeship between us when we laboured together, 
as we believe, in the interests of India, and when ho contri¬ 
buted no small share of whatever may have been achieved 
during that time for the good government of India. 
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''J’lie Iloii’l.le iSir Narasimlia Sarma in i'C])ly said :— 

Your Ex ■cUeneirs, Ladies and Oenticmen, 

All of Ui must liavc realised in our daily practical lives 
tlie truth of many a trite and oonnriOnTilace sayin", l:nit iier er 
have I j'ealised more fully than 1 do iio'.v, standing before yon 
to respond ;o a toast proposed in such eloquent, generous 
and affectionate terms by His Excellency and drunlc with 
cordial good-wili by you all, tlio truth of the saying that 
“ when the heart is full the tongue refu es to speak 
The nnignif'ceni;, charming eloquence of Jlis Excellency, to 
which }'ou rave always been accustomed, has had on this 
particular occasion a peculiar charm over my senses, for it has 
transported them temporarily to another world. It is always 
so, especially when a man is made to feel that after all there 
is sometliin,; in him, when his vanity is flattered by being told 
that he is of some importance in the economy of nature, 
that he is somebody; and therefore it is diilieulb to find 
expression to thank His Excellency and you sufficiently for 
this manifsstatiou of good-will and alfection, and for this 
magniliconr banquet to which, all of ns liave Icen ireated in 
token of the regard for me t(.) whicli His E.xcelloncy has 
given expression. 

Numerous have been the acts of kindness which I have 
received during the last four and a half years at the liamis 
of Their Excellencies. .Every one of us knows them, there i.s 
none that has not experienced nmnevons ac^ts of Icindness at 
Their Excellencies’ hands, but no one 1 think has experieneed— 
to rny knawledgc—more acts of kindness from them than 
myself. 1 remember how repeatedly Her Excellency has taken 
very Jrindly care of me and made me realise that after all 
minorities ha^m a protecting angel presiding over tliis house, 
that a vegetarian has some rights, and that the V’iciuaigal 
Household knows no limits to its generosity ami that every 
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one can be sure of a bearty and cheerful meal. It was not 
alway.s so I mu.st confess, but then we had not a presiding 
genius who would peep into the .souls of others, wlio.se heart 
i.s all kiudne.ss, whose numerous acts .since she has been 
here have raanil’e.sted to the w'holeof India and especially to 
womankind a tender, loving regard for humanity. And India 
cannot, will not and ought not to forget the numerou.s blessings 
bestowed by the kindly affectionate care manifested by Her 
Excellency towards suffering mankind and womankind. 

His Excellency luus also had tlie good fortnne of having 
a Staff who always make the giicsis hapjiy and at their case. 
Every lady, every gentleman- -military or civil—attached to 
the Staff has always had a kindly smih', and it would not bo 
easy to forget all that we of tlio Excoufivc (I'onnf il and I in 
particular owe to those ladies and gentlemen who have been 
and are on the Staff. 

Sir, I know I would have to go tlirongh the conventional 
process this evening, and Icnowing that I am a poor after- 
dinner speaker, I really wanted to peer into the mind, into the 
innermost workings of the mind of His Excellency, to take a 
few hints for my guidance. I knew full well that man has 
usurped woman's place (for toasts I am given to undcr.stand 
were the peculiar privilege in former l imes of the fair sox 
and it was only their health that wa.s drunk to by tbo rougli 
men of old!) and when T learnt of that etymological significanco 
of the word ‘ toast ’ I wondered lioov I could get into the spirit 
of the old times and sing the praises of ladies’ dresses, silk 
saris, their charms, b(ia.uty, their iiitclloctual excellences and 
what is more, their kindly benevolence towards the ruder sex. 
But I realised very soon that this was an official function, 
although partaking of the nature of a social function intended 
to convey to me the affection of Their Excelhincics for me. 
His Excellency, however, somehow divined intuitively what 
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was passing In my mind and dissuaded me witli my full con¬ 
sent from 1 ‘ntcring in the norinal mamicT tho pro'eincts of 
\'icercgiil Lodge at tlui customar}'’ hour to-day in ord(u' to save 
me from the temptation of being so discourteous as to ask what 
His Excollcncy was going to say about me. I then realised 
that I ( ouk' not portray to myself clearly what I was to say. 

I did not know what woidd be the particular mood of His 
Excellency the Viceroy to-day, what might be the cares that 
besot him. But tlien I realised that whatever may have 
been tho reports, whatever may hav'e been the worries and 
the cares cf olFice, there will be always tlio same gentle 
heart b(iatirig and the same unruffled temper, there will be the 
same genial sniikgthore will be the same calmness and coo’ness 
of judgment manifested on this as on other occasions, 
and I evas snre that whatever may have been tire ryorries of 
office. His Excellency must have and will always have a warm 
corner iir Irs In art for all his colleagues and for me in parti¬ 
cular. 

Your J^>,ccH<mcy, it must be some source of satisfaction that 
after your arduous labours during tho last four and a half 
years you and t alike may claim some credit for our labours, 
and that when we leave the Oovernment of India, we may feel 
that under Your Excellency’s wise guidance prosperity has 
increased aid India has had an abundance of harvests, and 
hence great economical prosperity. I realised—and I realise—the 
worry, the annoyance, sometimes perhaj)s the nuisance 
I have bem to the calm and peace of my Jfonourable 
colleagues in the last four and half years ; hut then that 
was part oJ the bargain, and my Honourahh! colleagues wlien 
they accepred office must have considered that in the pro¬ 
cess of Ind.anhiation which is going on they will occasionally 
meet an obstinate fellow who refuses to see any point but 
Ids own—even the right one. I am therefore glad to 
realise that for all my obstinacy, that for all my inability to see 
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the other view point, I do retain Konie regard from my Honour' 
able colleagues. It is needless to say that what little o[ success 
I can claim credit for is due entirely to the loyal co-operation 
of my departmental chiefs and all those with whom I have 
had the good fortune to serve. It took them—and it; toolc 
me—some little time to nndcr.staud one another. I must 
admit that I must have been a source of trouble to them—at 
any rate at the beginning—and it took me some little time 
also to place myself exactly in the po,sition of tlio,se who 
had to work with mo—not having been accustorricd to official 
life, to the mysterious procc.sscs of the offioial mind and 
possibly, accustomed as I have bi.en to fig!it every inch of 
the ground to convince, it may have, been, a subtle judge— 
it may have been a stupid judge i—accustoriual as I have been 
to that process of thought, I must have been a source of trial 
and inconvenience to ray colleagues. But then there is one 
inestimable advantage whiidi only a lawyer’s training can 
bestow—and His Excellency will Ihorougbly appreciate it—there 
is no one who will be able to place himself in tlie position of the 
other so readily a,s the lawyer- one who tries to understand 
the opposite point of view, to place him,self in the position 
of his adversary, to try ami meet hi.s view point and, if 
possible, to reconcile the two points of view. There may be 
some delay in the process-—the executive arc naturally 
impatient! the lawyer cannot appreciate that point to the 
same extent as the executive officer; but I can assure you that 
a combination of th e two will add, if not c.xactly to the efficiency 
of the bureaucratic machine, at any rate to its popularity. 
Hence, after a year or two, when my idiosyncracies were under¬ 
stood, and when I understood their view point, I have had the 
inestimable good fortune of being served by officers who under¬ 
stood me and the result has not been umsatisfactory. His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford appointed me to this high office 
and I cannot forget my gratitude to that Viceroy who has done 
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and sufi'ored so much for tlie sake of India, and when I came 
under tlic r.'‘git)ie of His Excellency Lord Reading, I knew 
that I had r,o deal with one of niy own profession, one wlio 
would be able to understand iny view point better than one 
ti-ained in b ireancratic or military methods; and I ani glad to 
he told tha;, His Ex'cellency has always tried to appreciate 
my view po nt. I may add that 1 have never been the worse 
for it. 

Ladies and G entlenien, I do not [iropose to take up your time 
further to m iko you forget what we lieard from His Excellency 
],ord Reading, tlie beauty of the ideas and tlie eloquent 
language in whicli those ideas were enclosed. The only point 
I wish to strike is this. I pray that all those who have the good 
of India at heart, all those who desire to see the two people-s 
appreciating and understanding one another’s view points more 
clearly, more vividly than l.erctofore, all those who wish to 
see India rai.sed in the con tituliunal proce.s.s of evolution from 
what she is to full Dominion statu,s, may work cheerfully, 
cordially, w ith robust ofitinnsm, rvith an unwavering faith 
towards the promotion of mutual co-Of)eration, mutual good- 
will, rnutua: tnast, mutual confidence between the people.s of 
India and the rest of the Empire, 

The task will be a hard one, an arduou.s oirc, a prolonged one, 
difficult one, hut nevertheless, not an inipo.ssible one. The 
sons and daughters of India must feel that their .stature—the 
full heig;ht of the stature need, not be dwarfed by reason of their 
being W'itlii i the Empire, 'ilioy must realise, and they will 
realise, thab tl.eir material and their economic interest.s are 
as safe—ev( rr safer—within the Empire than wdthout; that it is 
the plain d ity of every Indian citizen of every loyal Indian 
patriot to make the Britisher feel that British interests are 
equally safe, that British interests will receive the same atten¬ 
tion, the same loyal regard as Indian interests. There is 
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absolutely no coullict between the two ideals, between tlie 
two interests ; it is only necessary to take a long view of things 
and not the narrow view of the immediate interests either of 
the one party or of the other. There remains the heavy and 
responsible task of the statesman charged with the destinies 
of this Empire and of their agents and of all those who form and 
shape public opinion, to allow nothing to be done which will 
sunder the hearts of the people, to do nothing to impair the 
mutual trust and confidence of one in the other ; and I am 
sure that all those who are a.ssemblcd here are imbued with 
these lofty ideals and will hand over to their successors the 
same lofty ideals for practice. I feel sure that the head of the 
Government who has wielded the destinies of this Empire 
through a critical period to such smooth working of the consti¬ 
tution, in spite of attempts at shij)wrcck-, will, whether he is 
in India or outside, whether he is in oflice or outside office, 
always manifest the same keen desire and interest in India and- 
her children, aided and helped and chcri.slred by the noble spouse' 
who has been a true helpmate in all his endeavours, in all hi3 
efforts for the Britisher and Indian alike. 

I may say thi.s in conelusion that I, for my part, shall never 
forget—can never forget—the gencrou.s manner in which all 
iny colleague.s and my head and Chief have treated me, in 
which my colleagues in the various departments have treated 
ine, and I shall cn lcavourto the be.st of my ability to pi’omote 
that good-will between the peoples of India and the rest of the 
Empire and not spend the leisure of my life in ignoble repose. 


6tli Octo¬ 
ber 1925. 


FAEEWELL DINNER TO THE VICEROY BY THE LEADING 
INDIAN GENTLEMEN OP SIMLA. 


The leading Indian Gentlemen of Simla gave a Parewcll Dinner to 
His Excellency the Viceroy at the Cecil Hotel, on the 0th October. In 
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proposing the health of His Excellency, Sir Muhammad Shafi 
said:— 

Your Excellency and, Oenlkmen.—^For the third time during a period 
of 4J years I have the honour to-night ot proposing the health of Hi* 
Excellency the Earl of Reading in this Summer Capital of India. I well 
rometnbftr th( first of those three occasions when, in 1921, we as Members 
of the Chelmsford Club had the pleasure of offering our cordial welcome 
to His Excellency on hte first arrival in iSimia at a Banquet held in 
the local Maaonfc Hall. To-night we have assembled here to bid him a 
regretful farewell and to wish him and his noble consort a long and 
happy life. In a fortnight, Their Excellenries will be leaving these 
Olympian heights ; even though Simla may not see them again, their 
gonial anil gracious personalities, their unrivalled hospitality, their keen 
interest in the welfare of the residents of these hills will remain fresh 
in our grateful recollection for a long time to come. 

Gentlemen, though His Excellency will bo leaving .Simla in a very 
low days, the jKsriod of his high office does not expire till the beginning 
Of April next. It is only for a comparatively short period of 5 years that 
the Viceroy and Govornor-Goricral holds the destinies of India in his 
hands. When this is the state of things, it may sometimes be—as was 
the case, for instance, with the Earl of Minto—that his crowning triumph 
may bo achieved only towards the conclusion of his term of office. In 
these circumstances, the position of one who has to propose the Viceroy’s 
health, at a farewell banquet like this, some 6 months before the con- 
elusion of his term of office is like that of a critic who is asked to review 
a drama some time before the curtain is rung down upon the final scene. 
But in this instance there are outstanding facts connected with the 
last 4J years which may appropriately be referred to on the present 
occasion. 

Lord Reading came out to this country when a succession of crises 
had convulsed the Indian Continent from end to end. This is neither 
the place nor ti e occasion to apportion responsibility for the unhappy 
events which India had to pass through during that critical period. 
But, of this there is no shadow of doubt that catastrophic events were 
due mainly to two causes. One of these causes, it must, in fairness, be 
admitted, was no longer ree Integra when His Excellency assumed office. 
The other was still a burning question. 

Regardless of. the solemn pledge given by the Premier in the House 
of Commons on 5th February 1918, the Allies had imposed inequitably 
M14PSV 3i 
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over-stringeTit peace tcrJiiB on '.rurkey at StsvTes. Those canditiona 
convulsed the Indian Mussalniaiis in coiniiion with the rest of the Muslim 
world. The rraulting complications in this country are wtll-knorvn to 
you all. Soon after aa.suming charge, Hia iC.vecIlency, having ganged the 
situation with remarkable preoiaion, a<;t to work in grim earnefltncfw 
to persuade Hia Majesty’s (jovcriiment to bring about a modification 
of the Treaty of SevriiS on linos calculated to satisfy reasonable Indian 
Muslim sentiiiKuit. It would take sovcral cbapter.s .of a book on recent. 
Indian history, yet to bo written, to describe the action t.akcn by His 
Excellency’s Government as well as by himself in this connection at tho 
various stages, some of them most critical, of that deplorable cj)Dch in 
Near Eastern history. In intimate touch with him during the whole of 
this period, I wnitchcd with admiration and gratitiidc tho farffighted 
statesmanship, the courageous persistence and consummate skill with 
which His Excellency handled tiiis most delicate iind complicated of 
international problems until at last the Treaty of Sevres was njodifiod 
at Lousanno on the lines embodied in the famous telegram sent i)y tho 
Government of India to His Majo.sty’s Gtivo.rnment in Febniary 1023, 
the publication of which cost tho late Mr. Montagu his seat in the 
Cabinet. For this consummation, Muslim India owes a hoav^y debt 
of gratitude to His Excellency wlneli, indeed, it is impossible fdr us to 
repay. The policy, subsequently followed by His Majesty’s Govolnmeiit 
of non-interference in tho internal atlairs of the Ilodjait is also to a great 
measure duo to tho advice given, from time to time, by His Excolleiicy'!! 
Government. And, nearer homo, the Government of India have, during, 
this xJcriod, had to face many difficult and conqilioatcd proble.m.s on tho 
North-Western Frontier. Insx)itcof the situation having, at a certain, 
juncture, been extremely delicate. His Excellerioy’,s tactful and masterly 
handling of it re.sultcd not only in avoiding all difficulties but also in 
cementing the bond of friendship which links Al'glianistan and India 
together to the incalculable Ircnelst of hot.h. 

Gentlemen, turning from the roalm of foreign affairs to that of 
internal administration, an nubiitsseJ observer earmot but bo stnio'c 
with a scries of adraini.strative nuKtsurc® of the tir.st importaiico wliich, 
in spite of having to face a stormy jwlitical atmo.si)hero. His Eicollonoj'’s 
Government have been able successfully to unciortako during the last 
4| years. His Excellency assumed charge of his high office at a xicriod 
when India was passing through a state of financial stringency uni)a- 
rallellcd in her previous history. The accumulated deficit of the three 
years xu'eceding April 1021 amounted to over 55 croros and that of the 
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year 11)21-22 cx'ccoled 27J orores. This series of startling deficits was 
in a large measure duo to heavy military expenditure which had risen 
from 29,81 lal<hs in 1913-14 to 8(i,97 lakhs in 1919-20. 3'he resulting 
tlnancial siriugcuey. not only in the Central Gov'cvnmoiit but also in the 
Provinces, upon wliom the Meston settlement had east the unbearably 
tn'uvy burden of provincial contributions, rendered it impossible for 
tin; various C ovornraents to undertake any measures calculated to 
promote iiidusa'ial, educational and sanitary devolopmetiks. In the>o 
c-iroumstannes, Hi.s Excellency considered it es.sontial to take immediate 
measures to place India financially on her feet. It is impossible for me 
within the shoi’t time at my disposal to reeapitidato the various steps 
fcalcen by Ills li.xcelicncy’a Uovornment in this connection. As a result 
of the nieasurcs adojjted, the deficit of 271 crores in 1921-22 was coii- 
verted into a airplns of 2,39 lakh.s in 1923-24, the military expenditure 
of India being reduoed to ,')(i,2n lakhs in the current year as compared 
with 86,97 laklis in 191i)-20. And the Provinces have been relieved of 
the burden of jroviiudal contri!)utioiiS to the e.xtent of 3,63 lakha 

Indian pub in opinion has, very naturally, always insisted upon an 
Uioreasing Incliuu’/.ation of the Imperial .Services which control the great 
dejiartments of the State and have, in reality, tlio happiness and content¬ 
ment of tlic Inlian peoples in their hands. The recommendations of the 
Islington Commi.ssion in this connection had roiiiaincd in abeyance 
owing to rdio World-War and it was only in the year 1919 that the 
Oovernmont W( re able to arrive at their (ionclusion on tlioso reoommencla- 
tioas. Mcanwiiile, inoreasing Indiani/.ation of tho administration had 
been placed in the fore-front of tho memorablo declaration of 2yth 
August 1917, subsequeutly embodied in the Preamble to the Govern¬ 
ment of India \nt, 1919, enunciating the goal of British policy in India. 
Only 4 ye.u's after tho steps taken in 1919 in this respect, tljo question 
of further Indiinization of the Imptsrial Services again received careful 
consideration aud certain decisions were arrived at in li)24 in connection 
therewith. Sixty per cent Indian recruitment in the Indian Civil 
Service instead of 371- y>er cent; 50 per cent in place of 33 per cent 
in tlie Indian Police Service ; 75 per cent insti'ad of 40 jier cent in the 
Ilulian Forest Service and throwing open of the Foreign and Political 
Department to our countrymen constitute what must bo admitted to 
lie a distinctly substantial advance in the prociss of Indianization of 
these Services. Moreover, trairsfer of the power of appointment to and 
control of the ixerviccs adininiatcriiig the tran.sfcnxiil de-partments from 
the Secretary tf State to the Provincial Govoniments is a .step forward 

3i2 
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in the direction of provincial autonomy which had been urged strenuously 
by all schools of Indian political opinion ever since the iirtroduction of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Keforms, thereby making the Ministers in the 
Provinces masters in their own households. And this process of 
Indianization has not been confined to our Civil Services. Recognizing 
the reasonable character of the demand, put forward in all Indian 
circles, for Indianization of the Ofliceis’ ranks in our Indian Army, 
His Excellency’s Government took steps towards the satisfaction of 
this perfectly legitimate aspiration of the Indian iX!oplo.s. And though 
the scheme of Indianization of only 8 units finally sanctioned by ilia 
Majesty’s Govesmment cannot be regarded as .satisforrtory from an Indian 
point of view, the credit of making a distinct move in tlie direction of 
this highly needed reform mu.st rest with His Excellency. 

Gentlemen, it ia but natural that the Viccroyalty of one who has 
been one of the foremost Icarlers of the English Bar and has hold the 
high position of the Lord Chief Justice of England should be conspicuous 
for its reform of the judicial administration in this country. Hitherto, 
Europeans residing in India had enjoyed certain immunities and privi¬ 
leges in the matter of criminal administratiem which were not only 
repugnant to the principle of equal justice but wore also galling to 
Indian self-respect. Racial distinctiems in the ivdministration of justice 
have now been removed and the law relating to criminal procedure has 
been brought up to date. Many of the repressive laws repugnant to 
modem ideas of justice and liberty have been repealed. And the ap¬ 
pointment by His Excellency’s Government of the Bar Committee and 
the Civil Justice Committee is producing desirable results in removing 
eauses of dissatisfaction in a section of the legal profession as well as 
in expediting adjudication of cases in our Law Courts. 

In the fields of agricultural and industrial development, a great deaf 
has been accompli,shed during His Excellency’s period of office. Great 
schemes of irrigation have been started which will bring millions of 
acres of barren land under cultivation and make India tlio biggest granary 
in all continents. Protection has already been given to India’.s premier 
industry of steel and machinery for protection of other industrie.s, when¬ 
ever justified, has been set up. Recognizing that Railway development 
is, in modern conditions, almost the first preliminary to industrial 
development, a scheme has been adopted which separates Railway finance 
from our general financial system whereby the Railway Board will 
be able to undertake railway developments on sound business lines and 
general tevoru enues will, at fho same time, benefit by receiving a 
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substantial sum annually from the Railway budget witliout any liabi¬ 
lity for expenditure on railways. And the proce.ss of nationalization 
of our railways has progressed a further stage by the State taking over 
the two great railway systems known as the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and the East Indian Railway. Forest and agricultural educa¬ 
tion and research have been developed to an extent calculated to make 
India self-contained. The youth of our country need no longer travel 
thousands of miles across the sea in order to acquire post-graduate 
training or advanced education in these subjects. Higher education in 
India has received further impetus by tbe establishment of Universities 
in Delhi and Kagpitr. A full catalogue of administrative achievements 
during Hi.s Excellency's period of oflice is beyond the scope of .an after- 
dinner ap('ooh ; the brief summary I have just fpven is sufficient to show 
what India owes to his Viccroyalty in financial stability, Indianization, 
administration of justice, industrial development and intellectunl pro¬ 
gress. 

When, in November 1923, the question of further constitutional 
advance was alumbrated. His Excellency, whom I know to be a sincere 
well-wisher of India’s progress towards full responsible Government, 
readily ajtpoin'-ed a departmental Committee to exijlore pos.sibilitios of 
advance consistent with the provisions embodied in the Government 
of India Act. And subsequently, when that Committee had concluded 
its deliberatior.s, non-official representatives of the three great political 
parties in the country, were invited to join the enlarged constitutional 
Inquiry Comniitte(! which after an open investigation of this problem. 
Submitted its rejwrt in November I.-ist, With the two reports then 
submitted, you are all familiar. On an invitation sent out to him by 
His Majesty’s Government, His Excellency then proceeded to England 
and the results of that visit, in so far as they have been actually dis¬ 
closed, are well known to you all. Never before, in the history of this 
controversy, had any leading Conservative statesman been heard to 
say that a revision of the constitution was possible before 1929. 
Indeed, some of'them had made oj)en de-elarations to the contrary. To 
have persu.adel Mr. Baldwin’s Government to commit thomsolvca to a 
revision of the constitution earlier than 1929, ]irovidcd co-operation 
is shown by political parties in this country, i.s an achievement the credit 
of which is due to our honoured guest. 

Gentlemen, when proposing His Excellency’s health in the Masonic 
Hall in 1921, ] spoke of the dark clouds with which the Indian political 
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gky was over-cast, and referred to tlic silver lining even then visible to 
eyes accirstonied to scan tlic jiolitical horizon. The projihesy then made 
by inc has now come true. The non-co-operation programme with its five 
boycotts adopted at the Special Calcutta Ouigrcss held in September 1920 
i.s now absolutely dead. The .speech delivered by the late Mr. C. R. Das 
at Faridpur and the subseipient declaration made by him, shortly be¬ 
fore hi.s untimely death, at the Uongal Frovimdal Conference, showed 
clearly that the Swaraj for which hi.s party stood was Dominion Status 
within tlic British Kmpire. Within the Central Legislat ure, as was right¬ 
ly said by Sir Basil BlaeUott only th(! other day, Indian representatives 
have already shown co- 0 |xn-ation. The leaders of the Swaraj Barty have 
co-oiieratcd with Government in respect of the Steel Protection Bill, sepa¬ 
ration of Railway Finance and other mea.sure.s, the Deputy Leader of that 
Party has aocoptod Piirliainentary otfiec under the c.xisting constitution, 
appealing, on tliu day of his install.-ition, to all j)art)es, ollicial and non- 
offiical, for co-operation, the Leader of that party lias accepted member¬ 
ship of the Indian Sandhurst Coinniittoo and will soon bo proceisdiiig 
to England along with certain of his oulleagnes. The Liberal Party have 
always put their faith in Indo-firitish Co-operation as the one ofiective 
moans whereby India will attain her de.stinod goal of equal partnership 
in the Biitish Commonwealth of nations. In my eon.sidercd opinion, this 
is the psychological inoinent for ills Majesty’s Government to make a 
generous gesture—a gesture, which, while satisfying our legitimate 
aspirations, would, I am convinced, strongthen the jiolitical connection 
between India and England to the mutual benclit of both. God grant 
that such a gesture may come before His Excellency ]eavc.s India’s shore,s. 
And when he has returned to his home in Erigl.md to enjoy the laurels of 
a long and distinguished career of service to the Empire, I hojio and trirst 
His Excellency will not forgot the claim which our motherland has upon 
him. He leaves India a younger man than ho was on his arrival in this 
country. 1 appeal to him with all the oarne,stncs.s at my command to 
spend a little of his youthful energies and unique oratorieal powers, 
when in England, to promote the cause of India’s constitutional advance 
and to convince the British public that in the contentment and 
hairpincss of 310 millions of Hi.s Maje.sty’s Indian subjecLs lies the 
permanence and .stability of the British Empire itself. 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen, 1 now ro(pio.st you to join with me in 
drinking to the long life, hcaltli and happincsis of His Exoolleney the 
Earl of Heading. 
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llis Kxccillolicy t in; Viceroy m;ulo the folhnviiig reply ;— 

Sir Muhamm ul Shaft, Your Excel,lerioj and GfM/lemen .— 

1 must not addo'.ss tlio iswiios bcicause 1 uiulerstaml that on 
this occasion tiny arc purdah. My hrst thought on rising 
is to thank ;,’ 0 u all for the v(‘ry cordial rcccpticm you liavo 
given to the toast, and rs[K!cially to express my gratitude to 
those Indian gcii-th'mcn who a.rc re.sponsihli; for the organisation 
of this meeting this ('.veiling and for giving mo and others the 
opportunity of mooting you at the fii-st of the farewell dinners 
that may bt given to me. 1 am eucouraged .and stimulated 
by all that has boon said by Sir Muhammad Shafi and by 
your reception of it to eontimio my ondoav'our.s until the mo¬ 
ment comes for m.; to leave India to promote .so far as in mo 
lies, the best interests of India, 

I have vondered, Sir Muhammad, as you siioko whether I 
could aullicieutly disentangle tiiyself from the encomium 
which \’Ou lavished upon me in your survey of the four and a 
half years’ history of my Vieeroyalty to do justi.'.e to the toast 
in my response. If 1, wore, to tak(i u[) the sulijects to which 
you have nderred, one by one, I should have to deal with 
them at greater length than you. You have managed very 
succinctly 1o cover this period and to nuiki; your observation.s 
in an appropriate inami’r and with felieity of oxines.sion all 
your own. lliit I hold a dillerent position, and if I were to 
begin I siiould run the risk of ini,simderstanding.s and misinter¬ 
pretations ,)f ivhat 1 had sai(.l, of criticism of wluit 1 had left un¬ 
said, of reterciiees to the siihjiicts upon which I had not touched 
and perhaps in some (juacters to a suggested iudilicrence wholly 
imjustih'.al, to distress in some parts of India, or to the condition 
of Tndiaui; oN'erseas. After reflection I have come to the 
conclusion that it is wiser for me to content myself with dis 
charging an obligation paramonnb in my thoughts at this 
moment as the result of your speech. 
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You, Sir Muhammad, have delivered an eloquent address 
characteristic of you and giving expression to your high 
ideals of patriotism, your strong common-sense and intense 
desire for the improvement of the conditions of the Indian 
people ; I have followed you with the deepest interest, making 
my own observations for future reference, with one thought 
prevailing throughout your speech as I watched you skilfully 
weaving the pattern of embroidery, and gazed with admiration 
upon the dexterity of those male fingers. I wish I had time 
and opportunity to attach to the various persons associated 
with me the proper credit for the texture the colour, the 
strength of each thread as you so carefully laid it in its appointed 
place. But I must content myself to-night first with the 
observation that you. Sir Muhammad, have been far too 
generous to mo. Your warm heart and your zealous fervour 
have led you to attribute to me the whole credit for actions 
which are largely due to consultation and co-operation with the 
Government at home, or in a great measure—a very great 
measure—to the advice and assistance! have had from those 
associated with me in India. I look back upon the various 
episodes over this long period, and nam is surge in my brain of 
those to whom I would express gratitude for the devoted and 
loyal assistance they have given mo. But I must not to-night 
indulge in these personal retrospects. I have had oppor¬ 
tunities ; usually at the end of the period of service of a Member 
of my Council, when little time will elapse after I pay my 
sincere tribute to him and lie will have but scant opportunity (in 
Sir Narasimha’s case only a fortnight) to avenge himself upon 
me in Council. 

It is not for mo to .say whether my period of office has been 
successful. Later in the cold and detached study the writer 
of history will record his impressions. If in those pages ho is 
favourable in his comments I trust that he will not also forget 
to recall the services of those who have worked loyally with me 
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and hav«i contributed a largo share to whatever achievements 
have resulted. 

If I could choose rriy sul.>jccts (but of course the Viceroy 
never has his choice) 1 would devote my observations for the 
rest of th(! .vviuiing to men’s constant study, attention and 
admiration—Woman ! Ibit as it has been impressed upon 
me that to-night I must not tahe note of their presence—I must 
rest happy in tlu^ lcnowledg<; that they fir(' here and thank you, 
Sir Muhamuiad, and the hosts for the grac('fnl thought that per- 
juittod 1 heir attendance. 

You have said, Sir Muhammad, very truly that the period of 
ray Viceroy ilty is approacln'jig its normal conclusion. Five 
years is a long period, oonc<uvcd 1)y wise and benevolent Secre¬ 
taries of Stare in inerey to Vicm'oys for indeed it is a long period. 
Nowadays ]ierhaps the l)urden is heavier, although in those 
days to which the minds of many of us will recur, there were 
periods of grav*; anxiety for Vicieroys some of whom suffered 
severely from the ])hysical strain as the, pages of history record. 
I’he strain is now heavy and incessant. In former days Viceroys 
were not troubled with Legislatures or, it they were, they were 
assured of a majority. I'iy t.he operation ol' fortune I am the 
first Vii’.eroy to administer India with a majority in the Legis¬ 
lature of which, to .say the least, T cannot always be sure! 
Aye ! the ])eriod approacdies its conclusion. To-night I am 
minded to diink of the end. I dislike ends; I prefer begin¬ 
nings ; I picfoi: youth to my present advanced age, youth full 
of courage, knowing nothiirg of’its ow'U limitation.s, failing to 
realise the, difli<',ulties of the ascent, thinking that the boundless 
horrizon is hi.s to conquer. He has not yet learnt the diffi¬ 
culties and obstacles in his path—. ometimes they may happen 
fortuitous!}-, at others by deliberate action. 

This evening I have a radiant glow of warmth around me, 
as if in the sunshine on the liills of Simla, with a bright blue 
M14PSV 3k 
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sky and a lovely radiant sun. I revel in the glowing periods 
which have fallen from Sir Muhammad. Being human—very 
human I hope !—I try to think that I have deserved some of 
the praise; I argue with myself that possibly there may be some 
credit hereafter due to me. But I shall leave the correct appre¬ 
ciation as I have indicated to future speakers or to the writer 
and the historian. 

In case however I might be tempted to take too literally 
all that has been said to-night, I shall devote the next week to 
reading the criticisms in the extremist Press of Sir Muhammad’s 
speech. 

AVhen I came in 19211 had one aim, one object in mind, that 
so far as it lay within my power, I should do all I could to pro¬ 
mote the interests of India and truer friendship between India 
and the Empire, I must not be tempted to travel over the 
events of the intervening periods. If I pause to dwell upon one 
of the many subjects to which you have referred, namely the 
Indian Moslem situation, and the actions that followed upon my 
assuming office, it is because some of the observations made by 
Sir Muhammad should not go unchallanged by me. I shall not 
discuss them. I intend merely to observe that the history, as 
stated by him, fails to take account of the many complexities 
and perplexities of the European situation when the develop¬ 
ments occurred to which he has made reference and I would add 
that whilst I freely admit my desire to do all I could to help 
the Indian Moslem and to redress his legitimate grievances 1 
must again say that the credit for what may have been accom¬ 
plished should be shared with others. I am glad to think that 
when I leave India there are many Indian Moslems who will 
think of one with gratitude as Sir Muhammad has expressed it 
and may I add the hope that it will not bo confined to the Indian 
Moslems, but that the Hindus, Sikhs and other communities 
may find some ground for thankfulness to me ; at the worst I 
trust they may conclude that if I have not done much, at least I 
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meant well. I have on fonner occasions expressed my gratitude 
to Sir Muhammad Shaft for his assistance during all these 
troublous times when we were dealing with the Moslem situ¬ 
ation ; and I shall not repeat it to-night because if I did I 
should feel absolutely bound, in the desins to be quite impartial 
to refer also to Dr. Sapru and Sir Narasimha Sarma. 

You have referred, Sir Muhammad, to finance. I alway.s 
find that the realms of finance are of the utmost fascination, 
but I have never yet discovered the mystery of being able to 
compress figures satisfactorily after dinner. They don’t lend 
themselves well to the operation. 1 have a vivid recollection of 
my impressions when I first ciarao to stvidy Indian finance. I 
had the valuable assistance of Sir Malcolm Hailey. He was 
a strong ad^mcate of retrenchment; he was a far stronger advo¬ 
cate perhaps than India has quite recognised ; he was backed 
by the Asscunbly or, perhaps as the Assembly thinks, he was 
forced into his advocacy by the Assembly. Certainly I first 
heard the magic word ‘ retrenchment ’ from Sir Malcolm. 
Both he and the Assembly pressed upon the Government of 
India the necessity for economy, which resulted in the 
Commission under Lord inchcape from which we have derived 
untold benefit. In the later year.s Sir Basil Blackett, my old 
associate in the different periods when I was in the United 
States of America during the War, has been at the helm of fin¬ 
ance, I need not say anything about this period, save that in 
justice (which from my past occupation I can never forget!) 
I must remember that the credit in the main is due neither 
to the Viceroy, nor to the Finance Member, nor to the Legisla¬ 
ture, but to Divine Providence, Who gave us good monsoons. 

I cannot speak of the development of India to-night save to 
mention tihat I see great opportunitiiis in the various fields to 
which reference has been made. I must not dwell upon com¬ 
merce—perhaps a dull subject after dinner!—nor upon railways, 
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nor even on irrigation, l)ut I will ,say a word about agriuiiltiire, 
for as I grow older in iny ,s(!rvitt! to Imiia, as I learn to under¬ 
stand her problems, as I p(neeive more lojeidy the anxieties of 
India, I come more ani l more to the cotudiision, aided and assist¬ 
ed by those who have the knowledge and exjierionce, that the 
great industry of India to which India must look for her re¬ 
generation and h(',r prosperity, is her agriculture ; and wc 
must do all wc can to further it. 

Sir Muhammad, I ap]iroach the final subjerd I shall men¬ 
tion. You stated that you believed in tlie Liljcral faith of 
Indo-British co-operation for the benefit of India. Aye, and 
Bo do I; BO do we all here assembled. .4nd you have invited 
me or the Secretary of State, or His Majesty’s Government to 
make a generous goisturo. You have t(;ld us that this is the 
psychological moment. Will you jiemiif, me to observe, Sir 
Muhammad, that all moimuits an*, j.)syeliological for generous 
gestures. But as I listeue.d, wiien 1 heard you enunciate the 
view that this was the inomeJit for a giisfrire, my heart gave a 
great bound. I thought. Sir Muhunnuad is about to toll us of 
that for which we have long bc<m waiting. But no, he passed 
on to tell us that the gesture wa.s to come from His Majesty’s 
Government; I wondered becanse 1 tliougJit from Sir Muha- 
mad’s speech and tispecially the introductory ob.servations to 
this subject when he referred gracefully and- -if he will allow me 
to say—eloquently to the remark.s of the Secretary of State, 
Lord Birkenhead, that that wa.s the gesture indicated. But 
as he proceeded I realised that the. apjietite for generou.s ges¬ 
tures grows with their receipt. Sir Muhammad referred to 
the time when 1 was sunmioncd lioine but paid far too great 
attention to me and far too liigh a tribute to me for what had 
happened. My duty wa.s to lay i.iefore tlie Secretary of State 
and His Majesty’s Government tlie right policy as I conceived 
it for India, the .situation as I understand it in India, what I 
counselled as the result of my exjiorience of India. It was for 
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fchij Secrotai} of State and His Majesty’s Government, with 
the privilege that I had of discussion with them, to come to 
conclusions. We arrived fortunately at complete agreement 
between us, 'rhich .seems to surprise some who found that there 
was not muL'h difference between my .speech when I opened 
the Legislature and that of Lord Birkeiriiead when he addressed 
the House of Lords. But have we quite realised the effect 
of that speech ? Do we remember the words of Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State in a Conservative Govern¬ 
ment ? 1 make no di.stinction between political parties in 

England with regard to co-operation of India. There is none. 
All are agreed, all are desirous of befriending India, but all 
are waiting for the gesture of co-operation and good-will from 
India. Think of its significance! Since the declaration of 
1917, since i;hc Government of India Act of 1919, no such gene¬ 
rous gestufi.', has come from any Government as emanated 
from Lord Birkenhead in his speech in the House of Lords; 
and to him I pay tribute, as should thinking India, for the 
breadth of vision that characterised his speech and for the 
genero.sity jf the views he oxpre,S8ed. But I am fain to admit 
that I am lisappointed at tlie reception of that speech and of 
the policy there adumbrated. In justice I must add that I 
recognise that since that time the atnio,sx)here has to some ex¬ 
tent cleared. We have once for all cleared the ground and 
know definitely what is the object, so far as 1 understand 
it, of all political India. At onetime some of u.s thought, we 
may have been wrong—there were new.spapcr articles which 
justified us and sjjeoche,s from political leaders—that a desire ex¬ 
isted in India for an Indian Constitution conceived on Oriental 
lines, quite diff'ermrt from that based upon Parliamentary in 
stitutions evolved in Britain and known as Parliamentary 
Govermm lit. As the result of the events in the Assembly, one 
point has been estalilished. It has been demonstrated that 
there is no desire for a constitution other than that based on 
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Parliamentary institutions. I arn not seeking by these remarks 
to make a point against political parties. I am only taking 
pleasure in recalling that we have cleared the atmosphere of a 
difficulty which seemed every now and then to emerge. I am 
tempted to recall another feature of recent debates but I shall 
refrain, for if I were to estimate the action of members of 
the Legislative Assembly, as showing an intention to co¬ 
operate, I might perhaps cause trouble in some particular 
political camp. I shall therefore merely note that in my judg¬ 
ment, at the present day as I understand the situation, there 
is a more favourable atmosphere than has existed during my 
Viccroyalty. I regret that it is not more pronounced and 
more definite, but I recognise from long experience the exi¬ 
gencies and the difiiculties of political leaders. It is a pity, 
I think, that the opportunity has not been more surely grasp¬ 
ed. My impression is that generosity becomes more gene¬ 
rous when generously responded to. I wonder sometimes that 
the political sagacity of India has not rushed to seize the hand 
that was held out across the sea from England and has not 
grasped it warmly and said, it may be, we hold to our opinions, 
we still think we should proceed faster, but wc know we cannot 
advance without the British Parliament; wc are aware that 
your plans were conceived upon the basis of co-operation and 
good-will; you have asked us for it, we tender it willingly, gene¬ 
rously ; we will not lag behind England ! The Secretary of 
State said, give us evidence of sincere co-operation of India 
and you will not find England a niggardly bargainer. I wish 
that India had responded in the same spirit. A wave of gene¬ 
rous feeling would then have been transmitted across the ocean 
which would have tended to unite the peoples in a friendship 
brightening the outlook of the future. If India, desiring as we 
are told to remain within the Empire, would co-operate with 
England and show her good will then she might say : trust begets 
trust and we await with confidence the results of our co-opera- 
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tion. But that has not happened, and we cannot go beyond 
what has taken place. Even so, I conclude my observations 
with expressing the desire that in the future the friendship 
between India and Britain will grow daily and will increase 
until it becomes a real living bond between the two countries 
standing together for the common good, working together for 
ideals of humanity, striving to better the conditions of the 
people of India. Thus the benefits of the civilisation of Britain 
would be joined to those of the older civilisation of India, and 
India and Britain bound together by the sacred ties of friend¬ 
ship would labour hand in hand for the l>enefit not only of 
India and of ttie Empire but also of humanity. 


FAREWELL DINNER TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY 
GIVEN BY THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED SERVICE CLUB, SIMLA. 

The Prosident and Members of the United Service Club, Simla, gave 
a Farewell Dinner to His E.vecllenoy the Viceroy on the l.'itb October, 
and Major General Sir E. H. de V. Atkinson proposed tlie hoaltii of 
the Viceroy in the following terms :— 

Your Excellencies and Genllemen. —There is an adage wliioh aptly 
fits two prople in the room to-nigVit—some aro born to greatnoss and 
some have greatness thrust upon them. I leave you to decide who are 
the two people I have in mind. I am not going to dilate on the fact that 
1 rise in great trepidation and that I am quite unused to Bpeocli making, 
because you will find that out for yourselves before I go very far. but 
what I should like to impress upon you is that whatever my shortcomings 
may be they are also yours. You selected me as your mouthpiece and 
you must take the consequeueos. The usual life of our Club is a fairly 
humdrum existence. Once in five years that humdrum existence is 
broken. Once in five years the Club has the honour of assisting in 
making history, because a Viceroy of India not only makes history but 
his name is for over recorded not only in the history of India but of the 
British Bmpirn. To-night we are once again honoured in that His 
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Excellency Lord Roatliiig has accepted our invitation to attend this 
dinner, and now we hope in a very Inimblo manner to show him our 
appreciation of his groat kindness and hospitality to us during his stay 
in India, flontlomen, I now turn to the serious portion of my remarks 
and 1 propose briefly to consider our noble guest in throe aspects. 

Finstly, as a man ; I think there arc few present here to-night who 
liavo not read or heard of the life lustory of this man. Well has it 
been said that his youth was a romance, and through all the difficulties 
and trials of that youth, the clear brain, the wonderful industry 
and the steadfast heart, have developed the eharaoter and qualitie,s 
which Ood gave him into the finished article you noWjSeo before you. 
Before leaving tho man T must briefly allude to the sportsman. As 
you know owing to tho great activities of his career he had little time 
before to devote to shikar. But I think if you were privileged to look 
into his game book, that oven for a Viceroy, fortune has smiled kindly 
upon him. 1 am told his inclinations loan more to the g\in and rifle 
than to the pen—even when allied to that useful article of office furni¬ 
ture—the file. 

The second a.spoct I propose to consider is His Excellency as a 
Statesman and \dministrator. Those qualities of the man which I have 
just mentioned may not in themselves le.ad every man to the summit. 
Much else is needed. Shall we sn-y personality, dotormination, single¬ 
ness of purpose, marvellous memory, and great legal acumen. What¬ 
ever they were they have led our illustrious Guo.st to some of tho highest 
positions under our Gracious King. They have developed and perfected, 
in the man the attributes which have made him in a marked degree a 
Statesman, and Administrator, a persuasive and eloquent platform 
speaker, a forensic debater with few rivals in his generation and a Par¬ 
liamentary figure of great charm and influence. 

I, Gentlemen, as you know, am no politician and not well qualified 
even to hint at the values and reasons of the acta of His Excellonev’s 
administration. But I will take courage in both hands and mention 
a few points with which all thinking men will, 1 think, agree. Wo 
note his steadfast refusal to give away to panic at moments when, 
especially in 1021-1923 tho constitution seemed to be in danger. He 
has taken a oonstruotive view of the Indian constitution. He has 
steadfastly adhered to this view in circumstances when it would have 
been easy to take a purely negative line, and has always endeavoured 
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to lead Indian opinioii luvay from empty abstrnctiona and un- 

realisable ambitio7is and to bi'inn it face to face with the practical o[)|H;r- 
tunitios alien led by the Slat ns quo. 

There is one fiii'ther quality w'hich I think T>oril lleadini; must 
posaesH in a maiked dcfrrcc. Ilei'e we sec a ntaii, wlio has risen to the 
very top of his jn-ofession who had been selected in trying and trouble¬ 
some times 'jO 1)0 the envoy of our nation to a groat sister nation. Uiie 
would think that here many men would bo satisfied. 'J.'hat after the 
successful ontcotno of those omimmt and didieult duties, with which his 
life liad boon filled, it wonhl bo better to rest on his laurels than to run 
a groat risk of dunming the Inst.rc of ]>ii8t achievoiiroiita, Tho burden 
of Vioeroyalty is grort, even when the ouxens are favourable ; how heavy 
must it have appeared when the. dangerou-s groutidswoll of tho after¬ 
math of war ina.do overythiT\g look insecure and niibulous. No ; whoa 
called upon to fill one, of tho highest positions under 'ho Crown'—one 
which, liowcver, was fraught with the e,ertainty of enormous difficulties, 
at a time when it wa.s evident that tho.so dilficulties offered no swift 
or oven po.ssi bic. solutiotr—-we fotiml our Noble finest, placing all thoughts 
of comfort, I olp and even self on one side, taking up the bui’den. There-' 
fore I feel tl iit l:[i.s E.xcellonoy innst possess in a voiy tnarked degree, 
that further quality 1 .spoke of, and that, (lentlcmen, is courage. 

Briefly reviewing tho past live yeans, I ask oould anyone say, politi¬ 
cally, in 1(1;J 1, where to find a firm ground in Inrlia ? To-day the dis¬ 
ruptive forc( s are thcmsolvc.s in disruption. Recent ev'enta have shown 
signs of a change of heartwhich we welcome, as poHSil)ly tin- beginnings 
of more reasonable action in constitutional spheres. Who made that 
change of heart possible, who hiit our patient and wakeful Viceroy, whose 
imagination cnai)lcd him to discern causes of hope when wo lesser folk 
only saw omens of disaster? Rmancially, in ]i)21, India was in a 
bottomless ]iit, deficit following deficit. To-day she has squared her 
accounts, and what is iterhaps more important she is jiroccoding to place 
her financial oiJeiations on a more approved foothi:' Whom has India 
to thank for that ? When deprived of the ser\ ices of his Finance 
Minister Sir Vlalcolm Hailey who laid the foundations of retrenchment 
and economj with no uncertain hand His F.vcellenoy having marked the 
great financial ability of Sir Basil Blackett in Amoriea insisted on having 
him sent out here to assist in making .seeiiro the linancial foundation of 
the new constitution. The Army has, indeed, cause for gratitude to 
His Excellency. Faced with the very difficult position of balancing the 
M14PSV 
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security of India with a great financial burden, he has turned a deaf ear 
to the wild men and while insisting on every retrenchment and economy 
possible has dealt with the Army with equity and good faith. 

Looking round now in all respects indeed I think we may say without 
undue optimism there is now movement and hope where five years ago 
there was stagnation and pessimism. His Excellency is entitled to 
look back on these five difficult years with no small satisfaction. Looking 
forward may be representing the race that has practically made modem 
India i)lead with him with his Government and with his successor to 
remember that Indian progress in whatever direction cannot prosper 
without the cordial assistance of us and the like of us. We claim our 
right to serve India in the future as in the past and we look to the 
Government of India to keep us secure in the exercise of that right. 

The third aspect in which I regard Lord Reading is somewhat of 
an Irishism—it is Lady Reading. It was with deep concern I heard yes¬ 
terday of Her Excellency’s indisposition and in your name I offer our 
sincere sympathies to Her Excellency and our hopes that she will soon 
be restored to good health. I fool that His Excellency will not mind 
if I state that we have perceived what a help and comfort Lady Reading 
has boon to His Excellency during these strenuous years that have passed. 
Hampered by frai' health her courage and determination to do even more 
than her duty have conquered physical disabilities, spirit and conquered 
the flesh. We have seen and noted her endless activities in endeavouring 
to alleviate the sufferings and troubles of her sisters in this country. We 
ourselves have known her kind nature and appreciated the hospitality and 
friendship which she has dispensed with such charm and courtesy. 
Gentlemen, I know I will bo voicing your sentiments when I say that 
when, as guests, we enter the precincts of, Viceregal Lodge we soon 
appreciate the fact that we arc not there, as mere offioial guests but we 
find an atmosphere which makes us feel that we are welcome guests among 
kindly friends. 

Now Gentlemen I ask you to stand up and drink the health, pros¬ 
perity, long life and happiness of our illustrious guest and couple there* 
with the name of Lady Reading. 

In replying to the Toast, His Excellency the Viceroy said ;— 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellencies and Gentlemen .—This is 
.a special occasion. I gather that it is your custom to enter- 
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tain the Viceroy at this Club usually some six months before 
the end of his -tenure in order to bid him farewell before he says 
his last adieus. No doubt this is due in the main to the incon¬ 
testable fact that he is on the point of leaving Simla but I 
have someiimes wondered whether this custom was conceived 
for the purpose of su].'plyiiig him with a locus 'pnenitenticc in 
order to remind him that having but a short six months 
before him there is still time to remedy those defects which have 
characterised his administration in regard to the Services, 
(’aughter) and looking back upon my period f have wondered 
whether there is anything that I can still do in this way during 
the six months. {Applause.) I am not quite sure, but I will 
take the o])portunity of your presence here this evening (so 
many of you who have been in close- association with me) to 
tixpress the hope that if i have at times perhaps, seemed a 
little exacting, or even a little too critical of those who have 
been concerned with me in the administration of India, they 
will remember that the strain is great, the leisure is scanty, 
the demands are heavy and that human nature is not invari¬ 
ably on the same level plane. I rejoice- in this occasion be¬ 
cause I have felt a great desire to meet you this evoiiug and 
to express my thoughts to you, the members of tin Services. 
(Applause.) I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the excellent 
speech you made (applause) in which 1 looked in vain for signs 
c>f that trejiidation with which in absolute disregard of truth 
you characterised your emotions at the moment. (Laughter.) 
You, Mr. (hairman have referred to Her Jfecellency. May 
I be permitted to transpose the order of your three aspects 
by taking mj' Lady first ? (App'ause.) I appreciated your 
charming and sympathetic observations and I well undcustood 
why you left the best to the last; but I shall not risk dis¬ 
pleasure at your hands if in a company of gfuitlemen I insist 
upon putting the lady first, (hear, hear) and in case you, 
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should think that I am actuated by a tor' devoted gallantry 
I shall also inform you that my reason is that I know per¬ 
fectly well that once I have managed to instil into this meet¬ 
ing something of the spirit of Her Excellency and of that sym¬ 
pathetic radiance which a good woman alone can manage to 
spread round her I shall be assured of my reception from you 
(loud applause) I noticed with especial pleasure that your re¬ 
ferences to Her Excellency were received with the greatest 
applause. Nothing could please me more, (hear, liear) for 1 
should indeed be lacking in grace if I failed to acknowledge 
the invaluable help which she has always given me in the 
Viceroyalty. Mr. Chairman, you showed a great sense of 
delicacy when you spoke of her with iie knowledge that 
you were thus paying the most pleasing attention and the 
greatest honour to me, (applause) for in no conventional 
sense Her Excellency is the better part of me. You cannot 
honour the whole without honouring the part and the better 
part. I thank you all most gratefully. (Applause.) The 
Chairman has travelled briefly over my career as Viceroy 
in three aspect.s. I am grateful and this in all earnestness— 
for the kind and generous observations he made with re¬ 
ference to me. I am not minded to take his speech too literal¬ 
ly. I know enough^^of the flush of after dinner oratory. But 
yet I will risk my reputation for modesty and the capacity of 
criticising myself by saying that 1 believe that in substance 
he meant what he said. (Loud applause.) I would go even 
further perhaps and say that I cannot but feel a high 
satisfaction at finding myself praised in a company of experts 
who receive that praise with a demonstration of approval. 
I will content myself by expressing the hope that in the future 
in th(' calmness of study and when years have past some 
part of the observations that you have made may still bo 
accepted as true by the Services in India. (Applause.) I shall 
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leave the matter for the fntiini and for this evening as 
regards many of the matters to which yon have referred 
merely accept—if I may—yonr observations and express my 
gratitude tC' you for th(;m. 

My thoughts for this eveming have naturally centred round 
the Services. 1' have the advantage of knowing that at tins 
moment 1 am surrounded by those who, both in th(i civil and 
military services, have been associated with me during these 
years. Whim I look round the room T see so many of whom 
I would like to tell you anecdotes, (laughter), but if I were to 
start I should never finish. The dominant factor throughout 
all 1 might relate would be the outstanding determination of 
the members of the Services to give everything of their best to 
the assistance of him who happened TI In-, the head of the 
administration in India. (Applause.) Tin; Services have many 
branches. Each of them has its special dnties. You are even 
better acquainted with them than I, and T shall certainly not 
attemi't to recapitulate them. I earnestly trust that you 
will nevert lie less understand that although 1 do not go into 
iletail [ bear in mind the. contributions ol each individual 
Service though I speak only on broad lines. 

I cannrt help t.liinking of all the changed conditions 
in the Services iiven .since ray time. There are. the 
(changed cc nditions of t1ie Army, a much more strenuous lifij 
in times of jreace, more exacting demands on them tliaii former¬ 
ly and particularly greater demands for military ellieieiioy now¬ 
adays thai. in the old jiciiod. Tti addition and I am afraid 
during my time the military have sometimes haci calls to 
responsibilities whicli arc not within the ordinary area of their 
functions, that is, of interfering in civil distui bances. 1 know 
that there is notliing a soldier hates more partly because he 
feels that he is on inseeure ground, and parf.ly also because 
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he has a natural reluctance to being brought in on, these occa¬ 
sions. Nevertheless the duty is upon him and he must take 
the responsibility and during my time hero I have never known 
him shirk it (hear, hear), 1 have especially observed the calmness 
.ind restraint of both otlicors and men and the desire if possible 
to avoid the use of weapons generally destined for other occa¬ 
sions. In the end if a soldier is called upon to act then he faces 
his responsibility and does his best and trusts in the Govern¬ 
ment. (Applause.) My general impression with regard to the 
Army founded upon much observation and study of it (if I 
may say so in the presence of our distinguished Field-Marshal 
and Commander-in-Chief) is that the Army in India is in 
good condition both as regards equipment and' training. 
(Applause.) 1 am confident that if the Army were called upon, 
and particularly! under its present head with the distinguished 
officers that surround him it would give an excellent account 
of itself in the future as it has done in the past. (Applause.) 

I am especially desirous this evening of paying my tribute 
to the great Civil Services in India. They have had in the 
last few years to face very difficult conditions. Great changes 
were wrought undoubtedly by the Reformed scheme of 
Government arising from the famous declaration of 1917. 
The Reforms undoubtedly affected them. It would be idle to 
deny it. It is curious to observe in this connection that for 
a long time we were told that the political reforms were 
a sham. If a member of the Services were asked he would 
give an excellent answer to that from his own experience. 
(Laughter.) They found that conditions of work were changed, 
the outlook was different, the methods were no longer the 
same and there was a greater tendency to public criticism. 
It became necessary for the members of the services to adjust,, 
themselves to the changed conditions. Some found it 
impossible; it may be that their ideas were too set; 
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it may be perhaps that they did not approve of the changes 
for a variety of reasons. It was acknowledged by Government 
that if a member could not adjust himself to the new conditions, 
he was entiiled to honourable retirement. The consequence 
as you are well aware was that a scheme giving the opportuni¬ 
ty was established. Some took it, but the great majority, 
I am glad to say, did not avail themselves of it. They are still 
in the Services, ])repared to carry on their duties, to serve the 
King, to serve India, and to do their utmost for the country 
they have adopted. (Loud applause.) They studied the new 
conditions, they tested them, they made the necessary 
adjustmcsnts and, as I know from my own experience, they 
have found that under new forms, sometimes under new 
methods, and C(irtainly under conditions different from those 
in existence when they joined the servicie, there still remains 
the opportunity for good work, and for carrying on their 
duties according to the traditions of the services in India— 
the fine, the glorious traditions of the services in India than 
which no finer exist in any Public Service throughout the 
world. (Ap])lause.) 

For a time a wave of pessimism swept over the Services. 
I shall not dilate upon it now. I am glad to say that phase 
is past. There was a fear that the old traditions would be en¬ 
gulfed, that the old standards would lose their validity, that 
the old ideals would be dimmed. But that fear has now dis¬ 
appeared if not entirely (that may perhaps be too much to say) 
at least sufficiently to give place to a realisation that the more 
difficult the position the greater the opportunity for discharging 
a high duty and the greater the opportunity the greater the 
necessity for high ideals. (Applause.) I would de.sire to give 
expression this evening to the genuine conviction of one who 
is not in the liabit of accepting opinions ready made but who 
has a tendency to probe questions. I am speaking not only 
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to those who arc habitually associated with us here or in 
Delhi in tlie GoveriiiYient of India but equally to tho,se who 
play a less con8])iouQus jrart who live scattered throughout 
this great continent, sometimes in rather dreary isolation, 
often ill liardshiii and discomfort, bearing responsibilities, 
acquitting themselves not only well, not only honourably, but 
in such a manner as to bo of valuable assistance to the 
Government of India. Let me express the firm opinion that a 
Government of India however it may bo constituted by 
whomever it may be administered will never discharge its 
functions unless it can rely upon men of this character 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. (Applause,) 
They are in the daily habit of solving problems. Very often 
the success of their solutions prevents those in high authority 
ever hearing of them. (Hear, hear.) They are content to go 
on quietly administering, doing their work which gains at least 
the recognition and gratitude of those among whom they move. 
I have been profoundly impressed during my period of office 
by the high standards of character, of sympathy, of initiative, 
of capacity to .shoulder responsibility which are to be found 
throughout the Services. (Applause.) What produces them 
is not easy to conjecture. There are teats of knowledge and 
learning but it is much more difficult to get a test of character 
which in administration tells perhaps even more in the long 
run than the highly cultured intellect. (Applause.) Those who 
built up the fine traditions of the Services had the British 
genius, they had courage and above all an innate sense of 
fairness. They inspired the idea that come what may they 
would try to do right, they would try to understand the 
other man’s point of view and above all they would try to be 
just. And in addition they had the courage of their convictions, 
and a deep devotion to their duty to the Crown. At the 
present time I am glad indeed to find that the wave of pe.ssimi.sm 
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which irtevcnterl the British youth from joining the Services 
as heretofore, is disappearing, the old traditions are being re¬ 
established, the old families seem to betaking their part again. 
(Applause.) Oidy recently we saw that the son of one of the 
most distinguished members of the Service in India (hear, 
hear) had passed brilliantly into the Service and will, I 
hope, soon be walking in the footsteps of his father. (Applause.) 
There are other names of families well Icnovvn to India in the 
latest li.st. I rejoice for I believe that if England understood 
the work that lies before the.se men in India the appeal would 
be as effective as it has ever been in the past. The posts for 
which they will be required in the future will be fewer, we have 
embarked definitely upon a policy of extensive Indianisation ; 
there is a programme well known to you which will be carried 
through. But with the reduction in numbers the need for 
quality is more insistent and I believe that in the future, 
as in the past, there will be op[>ortunities for men who will 
come to India to serve India and the Empire, that the demand 
for them will continue from India and that their services will 
be as valuable as they have been in the past. I look forward 
to the time, I hope not far distant, Mr. Chairman, when there 
will be an end of the racial hostility which has to some extent 
characterised discussions in tlie last few years, when it will 
be recognised that with the assisUince of both—of British and 
of Indian—i great work lies ahead to be achieved in India. I 
do not doubt that the culture of the intellectual India has 
qualities of its own, from which we shall deprive an element of 
value in the Services. But it is also the case that in the charac¬ 
ter of the British, as we know it, there are qualities which will 
certainly help India ; and we may hope for an clecticism which 
will give us the best that is in both ; that they may be joined 
in friendly co-o])eration, working together for the benefit, for 
the advancement, for the progress of India within the Empire— 
M14 PSV 3m 
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part of that great association of nations -with the same high 
ideals before them, to achieve that progress which will improve 
the conditions of the people of this country and ])romote for 
all purposes the interests, the fn’osperity and the happiness 
of the India of the future. (Prolonged apphuse.) 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COM¬ 
MERCE OF INDIA AND CEYLON AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered tlie following speech in opening 
the Annual Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon:— 

Mr. President, Ymr Excellency and Gentlemen .—I thank you 
most cordially for the warm welcome you have extended to me 
and for the sympathetic: references you have made to Her 
Excellency Lady Reading. Her Excellency and I greatly 
appreciate your kindness. The many exj)ression8 of symapthy 
and kindly feeling we have received from all classes and all 
.parts of India during her recent illness have been a source not 
only of gratification to me but of strength and encouragement 
to Her Excellency. 

Let me thank you also for the kind terms in which you have 
spoken of myself and my work and of my connection with the 
meetings of the As.sociated Chambers. You have referred to the 
interest I have taken in commercial affairs. When I came to 
India among the many conceptions I liad formed after much 
reflection of the responsibilities of mv high office, none was 
clearer in my mind than the necessity iff keeping my finger on 
the pulse of commerce and finance and of maintaining the 
closest touch with the movements of trade and industries. In 
my past experience I had been brought into contact with many 
aspects of these questions and had been convinced of the close- 
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ness of the tie wliich connects the prosperity and contentment 
of a country with tlie course of its trade and commerce. I had 
no illusions as to the de[)th of the reactions on the former which 
might he engendered by any severe deterioration in the latter ; 
nor did I leave out of my ])icture that trade and commerce are 
delicate plan ts of comidicated structure ; that they are easily 
affected in adverse ways hy an atmosphere of political insecurity 
or disconteni, ami tliat their normal (;ourse may not infrequently 
also run a risk of being impeded by misunderstandings in ad¬ 
ministrative measures. For these reasons throughout my time 
as Viceroy I have k(‘pt a constant watch on the commercial and 
financial situation : and everything that has a bearing upon it 
has had my mosi earnest attention. 1 have taken active steps 
from time to lime, to press forward the consideration of any 
measuri's a[ipearing to me to bo lieueficial to the general com¬ 
mercial welfare ; and 1 have always encourage-d the officers of my 
Governinent^ to maintain the closest touch with the commercial 
associations and business men at the chief centres of trade and 
industry ; I greatly appreciate your references to the extent to 
which your views have received attention and consideration at 
the hands or' my Governmcni. The annual meetings of the 
Associated (Jhambershavi'.all'orded me a valuable opportunity 
of addressing you personally in regard to questions of mutual in¬ 
terest to us and have enabled the members of my Government 
to exchange views and take [lart in profitable discussions with 
those well qualified to speak on those subjects. I greatly regret 
that this is the last occasion on which I shall address the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Associated Chambers; but you may rest 
assured that rny sympathy in all that, concerns the welfare of 
that part of India’s activities you represent will never flag ; and 
that even alter I lay down my office, as far as distance and time 
permit, India’s commercial prohleras will continue to evoke my 
keenest interest and command my understanding sympathy. 
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Before passing to other subjects, let me dwell for a moment, 
as has been my custom in the past, on the general course of trade 
in the present year. It could hardly perhaps be expected that 
the high water marl of last year’s activity could be consistently 
maintained. Some pause was in fact evident in the first few 
months of the year 1925'26 and the bulk of trade moving was 
somewhat leas than in the same period of the preyious year. 
The wheat harvest also did not fullil its early promise. Never¬ 
theless as the cold weather started, goods began to move more 
easily and during the last foiir months railway earnings have 
exceeded those of the same period of last year. The price of 
several commodities has fallen. The Tariff Board reported in 
July that the heavy imports of iron and steel of last year had 
been absorbed into coiusumptiorr and that .stocks had returned 
to normal. The more remarkable items of tlie changes in prices 
have been the rise in tire price of raw jute due to a .short crop and 
the fall in the price of raw cotton, piece goods and coal. Other 
features culling for observation are the continued stability of 
exchange and the hope of improvement in the mill situation in 
Bombay following on the cessation of the strike. I recognise 
that there has been considerable depression in business in 
Bombay ; but I trust fortune may now take a turn for the better 
and that the outlook may prove more hopeful. Generally 
speaking it would appear that in India as a whole there is 
abundant business to be done and though the margin of profit 
will doubtless be less than in some past years, the volume of 
demand is present and the atmosphere i.s favourable for steady, 
if slow, expansion of activity. 

The year has been marked by two events of outstanding 
importance in their possible reactions on trade and commerce. 
1 allude to the arrival of the Currency Commis.sion in India, and 
to the suspension of the Cotton Excise Duty. The enquiry 
which the Commission have undertaken of advising on the com- 
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pHcat(!d ami tecbaical issues of currency anrl exchange is a most 
arduous task and I trust that the freest and fullest assistance 
will be given to the Right Ilon’ble Hilton Young and his col- 
league>’ in their investigations. I need hardly point out that 
the decisions which will be arrived at on their recommendations, 
must necessarily be of the greatest importance to commercial 
interests and to the develo(uncnt of India’s resources, i feel 
sure that this aspect of their labours will bo realised by all 
members of the, commercial commimity and I look to them to 
give the commission the I enefi* of their own knowledge and 
experience. I am confident that tlio (’oramission will make a 
most valuable contribution to the solution of these problems 
which are of special difficulty and affect tin? general prosperity 
of the country in a marked degree. 

As regard.s the Cotton Excise Duty the statement issued 
by me at the time of the promulgation of tire Ordinance will 
have made the reasons for my action clear. My Government 
was under a promise to remit tiie dut\’ when financial con¬ 
siderations permitted its I'cmovai. At tlie time of last budget 
we decided that con.siderations did not j)ermit removal at 
that time and that preference in using surplus must be given 
to the remission of provincial contributions. The Legisla¬ 
tive Assembf^ at the time made gestures in favour of aboli¬ 
tion but w’cie in substance in agreement witlr tlie course then 
taken. Meanwhile the situation of the mill industry in 
Bombay became serious. In September last the Assembly again 
discussed the question of the duty and voted for its suspen- 
sictn, with J'ull cognizance t.liat suspension would involve 
abolition. It was the middle of the financial year and the 
position as regards prospects and commitments was still 
uncertain. Ordinarily legi.slation for the abolition of taxa¬ 
tion would properly come under consideration only at budget 
time. We were not prepared, on the data then available, 
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to coinniit ourselves in September last to abolition of the 
duty in the next budget; and it was idle to eoiisider suspen- 
sion unless it was to be followed immediately by proposals 
for abolition. Later when the year had declared itself more 
fully, and we had more detailed estimates before us of finan¬ 
cial prospects we determined that no serious financial risk 
would be incurred by suspending the duty forthwith for the 
remainder of ^he year, with the intention of proposing abo¬ 
lition in th;; next year; and after consultation with my Gov¬ 
ernment and reference to the Secretary of State and with their- 
full approval, I at once took the step <d' promulgating an 
Ordinance to suspend the duty with effect from the 1st of 
this month. In view of various observations in the Press 
I desire to emphasise that the statement issued by me with 
the Ordinance contains a plain r(.'cital of the facts and rea¬ 
sons that led to luv action, bio conditions express or im- 
])lied arc attachc(i' to the su.spenfiiou. The beneficial effect 
of this action in the .situation in Bombay was immediate. I 
have been gratified to observe that the owners lost no time 
in meeting the grievances of the mill-hands and restoring 
the cut in wages. The strilcc has ended and the Mills are at 
work again. The Associated Chamber.s liavo no doubt also ■ 
read the statement i.s.sucd at Manchester by the Cotton 
Spinnens and Manufacturers Association on December ! at 
and have appreciated, as 1 have, the frank acceptanc- by 
Lancashire interests of the action we have adopted to carry 
out a long standing promise and to ea,se the dilliculties of our 
mill industry in India. 

I do not propose to dwell oji the Agenda before you, save 
to express my gratification on ob,serving that it includes a 
resolution regarding agriculture. With the general principle 
stated in the earlier part of that resolution all those who know 
Indian conditions will, 1 feel sure, cordially agree. It would 
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be prcniaturo I'or rue to iiirike aii\ uinounceiiient at the 
moment; but witliout li('trayiiig euiitidencc I may inform 
you that 1 iiiid my Government hrtve been in communica¬ 
tion with tlie Secretary of State for some time past on the 
question ami tlial. we, have invited tire views of the Local 
Governuientr in regard to didinite. proposafN for the improve¬ 
ment of agiicultui'rr. 'Die recommemlations we may even¬ 
tually make to the Secretary of State must- await the views 
expressed by the laical Governments, but fl-s Chambers 
may rest assured that tire subject commands lIic attention 
that its imyrortance to the country and to commerce in parti¬ 
cular demands. 

As this is the last oi'casion on which 1 sliall have the 
opportunity of addressing you, it will be of interest to review 
the general conditions prevailing during my term of office 
and their ellect upon the coursrr of l,rade and commerce. 
On my arrival in India I found the commercial situation 
gloomy, prospects depres.sing and the comme.rcial community 
in a state of discourageincut. Maroli the 31.st, 11)21 brought 
to a close a most abnormal and disastrous year in Indian 
trade. The year 1919 liad been marked by a, good monsoon; 
the true econ imic ellccts of the world war had not had time 
to declari' themselves and there wa.s a general boom in trade. 
'The serene .sky changed with startling rapidity in 1920-21. 
The monsoon wa,® poor. Public expenditure exceeded public 
revenue by 2t crores. Tlte lav'ourable trade balance changed 
into an adve'se balance of 80 crores. Ouilots for Indian 
produce, as for e.xample, tea, contiiuiouslv contracted while 
the Indian markets were eoiige.stcd witli large stocks of 
higbly valued exports. Excliangc had fallen to one shill¬ 
ing three pence in March 1921. Prices were speedily receding 
from the high pilch of the previous year. Credit through¬ 
out India was severely shaken. Nor were other conditions 
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calculated to inspire confidence. 1’he political atmosphere 
was heavily charged. The reforms appeared to have started 
on their journey under unfavourable auspices. If the com¬ 
mercial and financial situation wa,s depressing, there were 
equally features in the political situation which tended to 
make merchants discouraged and depressed. A period ot 
difficulty and stagnation followed. In spite of the high 
prices still ruling for many commodities, the total value of 
the sea-borne trade, exports and imports, touched a lower 
figure than in any year from the close of the war up to the 
present time. 9 months later, in Januray 1922, the Presi¬ 
dent of Associated Chambers in ojiening the Annual Meeting 
expressed the general despondency in the words which you no 
doubt recall;— 

“ What is before us it is impossible to say but we must 
admit that there are great masses of black clouds 
ahead out of which anything may be expected.” 

In addition to other troubles the conditions of the years of 
the war had prevented the proper maintenance of many of 
the services on which the general prosperity of the country 
depends. This was notably the case as regards railways. 
Large arrear.s of renewals and replacements had accumulated 
and c.vpansion naturally was severely impeded. 

All trades and industries were adversely affected by these 
conditions, though fortunately the time of severest difficulty 
was not always the same for each trade. Tea which was one 
of the first industries to experience a heavy setback, was 
also one of the earliest to recover. Great credit is due to 
that industry for the concerted measures taken and for the 
loyalty with which they were carried out by individual 
members. Tea of standard grade fell rapidly in 8 months 
in 1920 to i pence a pound ; but by 1925 the exports were 
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greater than they had ever been in quantity and fetceed 
satisfactory ()rices. In other trades recovery has not been 
so strongly marked or so rapid. Many other branches, for 
example piece-gwds, jute, cotton manufactures, iron and 
steel and general exports and imports have had to undergo 
almost similar difficulties. Recovery from the bed level 
of 1921 must nece.ssarily be built up slowly. Debris has 
to be removed and confidence restored : economic disloca¬ 
tion still prevails in other countries', buf a comparison bet¬ 
ween the pre.sent state of trade and that prevailing in 1921 
aj)pears to me to show that India has come through this trial 
more successfully than many other countries and I am full of 
hope for the future. India has no real concern with luxury 
trade and the commodities dealt in are connected with every 
day needs. In this respect demand has revived—at lower 
prices it is true but in my view at healthier levels. There 
have be,en jati.sfactory monsoons and general prospects are 
far brighter. The balance of trade turned once more two 
years ago in India’s favour. India’s trade prosperity, in 
view of her large population and low average of individual 
buying power, depend.s on large quantities of goods circulat¬ 
ing at low prices rather than on small movements at high prices. 
It is very noticeable that when prices of articles in common 
demand such as piece-goods rise sharply, the decrease in 
consumption is immediate. Whereas iir 1920-21 the ' ight 
of goods exported from India, for which records are by ' ight, 
was a little under six million tons, in 1924-25 it had rrsen to 
ten and half million tons. Taking exports and imports of 
the same class of goods together, the volume of goods which 
left and entered India last year was 65 per cent, greater than 
the export and import totals of 1921. In value the figures 
of last year show that 1924-25 was the best trade year India 
has ever had ; the total value of imports and exports exceed- 
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ed the striking figure of 050 erores. The indications are that 
the figures of the current year will be only slightly, if at all, 
lower than those of last year. 

It is not easy to analyse the causes which have contributed 
to the notable cliango betw'ceii the commercial situation in 
1920-21 and the present day. To a large extent world 
conditions have contributed though, as I have already ob¬ 
served, I believe that conditions in India have improved 
more rapidly and in a more marked degree than in many 
other countries. Good monsoons liave undoubtedly played 
a large part in the cli-nge ; but the change has not been 
wholly fortuitous. A iargo measure of the alteration for 
the better is undoubtedly due to tlie grit and energy with 
which the commercial community in India have faced the 
problems before them and to the s.tep,s which my Govern¬ 
ment have been able to take for the improvement of the 
facilities for trade and indirstry; and it must not be forgotten 
that the improvement in the political situation has engendered 
a feeling of stabi!i-y and continuity and restored confidence. 
Internal security has once more cml;i,!:u‘in-i] ihe timid to 
new ventures and revived the normal course of trade. 

The improvement in the general revenue po.sition of the 
country in the last five years has been no less striking. In 
A^ril 1921, my Government were struggling with the finan¬ 
cial difficulties consequent on the war. The great rise in 
prices, the heavy charges involved in the increased pay of 
establishments and the special expenditure incurred iii the 
defence of our frontiers adiled enormonsly to onr expendi¬ 
ture. We had a deficit in each of t^o years 1919-20, 1920- 
21 and 1921-22 of over 20 erores. In 1922 25 the deficit 
was 16 erores. Tlie po.sition has now comjjietely changed. 
Not only has the budget been, balanced ; but last year we 
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were abJe to show a surplus of over two cn)re8 and a begin¬ 
ning was made with the reduction of provincial contributions ; 
and the general financial position of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments is now substantially better than it was five years 
ago. We have also been able to nus|: ud the cotton excise 
duty with the confident hope of being in a ]TOsition to rciiiit 
it entirely during the next Bession of tlie Assendd To 
these results f’lovidencc iia.-i conlributed the gift r, good 
monsoons; Init the [irc.se.nt salisfactory financial outlook 
could hardiy have lieen btoiighi. about even with these bless¬ 
ings except :or the far-reaching and energetic campaign of 
retrenchment powerfully assisted by Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
then Finance Member. We owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to Lord Inclicajio and liis colleagtie.s for the very valuable 
advice we received from tfie Committee over whose delibera- 
tion.s he so ably lO'esided. I wish also to allude to the very 
ready and 1 u^’a) hclji which I received in the reduction of 
military expenditure from the late Lord llawlinson. Bear¬ 
ing full}' ill mind his great responsibilities for the efficiency 
of the defence of India, he nevertheless throw himself whole¬ 
heartedly irto the search for avenues of economy and 
afforded the greatest assistaiicc in furthering the end we had. 
in view. The magnitude of the achievement and the search¬ 
ing nature of the encpiirics may be realised by the figures. 
Expenditure was reduced in connection with the budget 
for civil cxjiendifim' for ]9fi2-;h5 by 8 crores and .lO laklis. 
The budget estimates for military expemliture in the same 
year amounted to (i7|- crores. The figures for net military 
expenditure after introduction of the economies advised by 
the Committee have been in lOfi't 23 tiS• 3 crores ; in 1923-24 
5fi'2 crores and in 1921-25 5.5-0 crores. 

The great improvement in our financial position may be 
measured not only by our balanced budget but by the marked 
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amelioration in the credit of the Government of India in 
the loan market. In this and many other improvements 
in our financial arrangements the skill, enerf^y and experience 
of Sir Basil Blackett, my present Finance Member, have 
been of the greatest value. A few years ago we had a floating 
debt of over 50 crores of treasury bills oustanding. These 
have been repaid. We have been able to borrow^af pro¬ 
gressively better rates ; and in the current year we have 
dispensed with a cash loan in this country and in England 
and have been able to fund, on what appear to be satisfactory 
terms, a substantial proportion of the short term debt 
maturing in the, near futme. The recently published re^Jort 
of the External Cajutal Committee has laid stress on the 
importance of developing India’s own latent sources of wealth 
to assist her material development. I hope for a notable 
, i_dvance in this respect and look in this direction for the solu¬ 
tion to a considerable extent of the problem of financing the 
development of the country. . To this, creation of the Im- 
erial Bank established in January 1921 has already materially 
'Contributed. I -have watched the develoj)ment of this institu¬ 
tion during the past 5 years with constant interest. It has 
beiiefitted the. trade of the country to a great degree already 
by the extension of branches, by centralising for employ¬ 
ment in the interests of trade the Government balances in 
a manner which was impressible before its creation, and by the 
provision of increased facilities for remittance. It has already 
taken its place among the great banks of the world and I 
am confident of the success awaiting it in the future. 

Tlie last 5 years have been marked by great energy in 
administrative reorganisation and constructive legislation. 
The war had necessarily iinpreded pxr.ogrcss in both these di¬ 
rections. In no direction p:erhaps has this advance been 
more remarkable than in the case of railways, Following upjon 
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the recomiriendatiotis of the Acworth Committee and the 
advice, of the Irichcapc Committee, reorganisation has been 
set on foot whicli inns raised tJie railways from a state of 
inoffieier.cy iml of being a charge to the State to a position 
where they provide an ade<|uate return on capital invested 
and efficiently <'ope witli the growing needs for transporta¬ 
tion. The stages of this chamge are to he found in decision 
of the Legislature to provide a steady annual grant for 6 
years for capital expenditure, the reorgani.sation of tlie Rail¬ 
way Jhipartmont under Sir Clement Hindley, Chief Corn- 
missione.r for Railways, efi’oetive ceonomy in current ex¬ 
penditure, the separation of Railway finance from general 
finances, the estal)lishmont of reserve and depreciation funds 
and tlie adoption of a forward jtolicy in the construction of 
new lines of a. remunerative (•haractor. Among tlieso measures 
I class as of special importance the separation of railway 
finances, .t cannot too highly praise the good sense which 
the Legislature brought to bear on the discussion of this 
measure. It enables the Railway administration on the 
one hand to pursue a steady policy of extension and improve¬ 
ment, while, it secures to the State a regrdar and increasing 
return from railway investments. The acceptance of the prin¬ 
ciple that railway profits, so long as the State is assured of a 
moderate return on capital invested, should be utilised for rail¬ 
way purpoais, is of primary importance t(J the efficiency and 
developmoiit of the raihvay systems of the country and tlie 
general prosperity of the country itself. Time will not 
permit mo to enter into the numerous improvements effected 
or under contemplation. It will suffico to lot the figures 
speak for themselves. With the progress in rehabilitation 
and extensions the nuniber of tons of goods originating on 
railway, has increased from million tons in 1921-22 to 
87 million tons last year, while ton miles increased from 
i7j700 million in 1921-22 to over 21,000 million in 1924-25. 
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On the financial side the working of railways in 1921-22 
formed a very heavy charge on the revenues of the country. 
All this is now changed. The net profits after paying all 
interest charges amounted to 1 crore and 22 lakhs in 1922- 
23, to 6’47 crores in 1923-24 and 13’05 crores in 1924-25. 
While my Government are conscious there is much still to 
be done in improving railway facilities in relation to pas.scngers 
and goods and generally, there is every reason to be satisfied 
with the remarkable progress made, reflecting great credit on 
those responsible for railway administration. 

In connection with coifimerce and industry a number of 
other constructiv'e mea.suros have been put into execution. I 
need only refer to two of them. The members of your Chamber 
are well acquainted with the history of the Fiscal Commission 
and the operation of the Tariff Board which had its origin 
in that Comrais.sion’s recommendations. These measures 
were of great interest in the constitutional aspiect from their 
connection with a convention recommended for adoption, 
to His Majesty’s Government by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in order to secure a greater measure of freedom 
for India in working out her own fiscal policy. Protection is a 
difficult subject and has its critic# in 2 )rinciple and practice. 
Protection in India however is given for definite periods only, 
and the whole question is subject to discussion and reconsidera¬ 
tion periodically at the jiropcr moment. Meanwhile the 
Tariff Board may be congratulated on the great care an^ 
thoroughness with which they conduct their enquiries. 
The recommendations of the Board are also minutely scrutinised 
by the Legislature. As a result no protection is given until a 
case for Iielp has been thoroughly made out and has stood 
the test of public examination. The amount of assistance 
to bo given is also verv rigidly tested by my Government 
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and cannot be described in any case as erring on the side of 
undue geneiosity. 

I have given personal attention to the complaints about- 
delays in judicial proceedings and in the execution of decrees 
which are specially vexatious in commercial suits. The 
recommendations which Sir George Rankin’s Committee 
have made have proved of the greatest value. Several 
suggestions have already been put into effect; and other 
reforms recommended in civil procedure are under discussion 
with the local Governments and High Courts. 1 confi¬ 
dently look for' a considerable degree of imj)rovement in 
method of procedure as the outcome. 

The past 5 years have been a j)eriod of considerable 
activity in constructive legislation. After full enquiry and 
in consultation with the trades concerned, legislation has 
been passed to improve methods of trading in cotton and 
coal. The Cotton Cess Act has also become law which is 
intended to facilitate dcvc!o])ments both in the quality and 
production of Indian cotton in the interests of traders, mill- 
owners and xgrioulturists. An Insurance Bill is in circulation, 
for opinion and will, I trust, receive most careful study and 
thought in commercial circles. Measures for the training 
and registration of auditors to ensure a higlior standard of 
profession, training and practice, so necessary in view of the 
expansion of Joint Stock Companies in India, are also under 
consideration and commercial opinion on the proposals will 
be shortly invited. The administration of shipping and ports 
also is receiving most careful attention. A Shipping Bill 
has been prepared as a first instalment to deal with coastal 
lighting. The rules with regard to the safety of life on ships 
at Sea and the (larriago of deck passengers have been entirely 
overhauled and brought into consonance with modern require¬ 
ments. 
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The last 5 years have seen remarkable progress in labour 
legislation. Indeed more has been accomplished in the period 
than in the whole prece.ding generation. There has been 
a radical revision of the Factories Act, introducing a 60 hours 
week, the exclusion of children between the ages of 9 and 12, 
the abolition of night work for women and other reform.s. 
The new Mines Act enforces somewhat similar reforms, 
a curtailment of hours, a weekly rest day and the stoppage 
of child work. Antiquated legislation dealing with breaches 
of workman’s contract has been repealed. The Workman’s 
Compensation Act has introduced for the first time a com¬ 
prehensive system for alleviating hardship caused by in 
dustrial accidents. A Bill to encourage and protect healthy 
Trades Union Organi.sation is before the Assembly. The 
question of providing means of conciliation in trade disputes 
has been thoroughly explored, but it would be premature to 
legislate on this question until the Trade.? Union Bill has 
become law. In the measure.? we have adopted the employers 
have been fully taken into our confidence in the preliminary 
stages ; and their readiness to co-operate, even where their, 
immediate interests were to .some degree prejudiced, is most 
laudable. Some may think that the pace of reform in labour 
legislation has been unduly rapid ; but our action has followed 
that adopted by most civilised countries and is in accordaned' 
with principles which will .scarcely be di,sputed. The measures 
placed on the Statute book have been, in my view, well 
considered. They wore designed to meet genuine needs 
and to remedy admitted defects. T am convinced that 
public opinion generally will regard them, as experience in 
working the rules is gained as not only necessary when judged 
by ethical standards and directly beneficial to the workers 
concerned, but as actually advantageous also to industry 
generally. 
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I cannot pass from the subject without placing on record 
my high appreciation of the valuable assistance I have re¬ 
ceived from Sir Charles Innes, Member in charge of the De¬ 
partments of Commerce and Railways. He has broughj^ 
the highest qualities to bear on the difficult problems that 
faced him throughout those years and has addressed himself 
to the solution of these intricate questions with the most 
laudable energy and with great gifts of perception, intuition 
and sympathy. In all measures his efforts have been most 
ably seconded by Mr. Chadwick the Secretary in the De¬ 
partment. I am also greatly indebted to the Member in 
charge of the Department of Industries and Labour, formerly 
Sir A. Chattorjee, our High Commissioner for India in London, 
and now Sir B. N. Mitra. It has been a period of busy con¬ 
structive work in the Department and I am convinced that 
the greatest care and foresight have been exercised in dealing 
with the difficult measures which have been introduced to the 
lasting benefit of the industrial expansion of India. 

When I passed the last years in review, I naturally fell 
into speculation as to what the years to come hold in store 
from what angle of view will the businessman be justified 
in regarding future prospects for trade in India, and to what 
lessons do the dramatic events of the past quinquennium 
point. I felt that in a period in which the prices of many 
commodities are still falling, my review might seem to 
take too optimistic a direction! All trades and industries 
have not yet recovered the stability which characterised 
commerce in pre-war years. In certain industries ther^ 
are still adjustments of prices needed before consumption 
approaches pre war standards. It may indeed be urged that 
though the volume of trade is increasing, it is still hard to 
M14PSV 
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get Imsinoss and there is little profit in it when obtained. 
Nevertheless I do believe that even if it is harder to got, 
there is business in plenty to be done. Recovery rnay be slow. 
It must be slow after acute depression, but a slow and sure 
general progress is far better than short spells of dramatic 
profits in a few trades. I am convinced that the change 
in the past five years has been radical and is wholly salutary^ 
conditions are settling down steadily but surely to a stable 
situation—the best seed bed for/ trade to grow. Perhaps 
the margin of profit may not be large; but the bulk of the 
business is there. Let me once more remind you that the 
total value of imports and exports last year reached the striking 
figure of 650 crores. Every day communeiations and transport 
facilities are opening up and remittance resources and other 
machinery for trading are improving. Full stability, I 
admit, is not to be secured until it is also established in other 
trading countries of the world, but the/pact of Locarno will, 
I am confident, help to remove ohstacles and the day is in 
sight when the people of the world will once more be in a 
position to devote their attention to the peaceful avocation 
of Trade and Commerce. Me 'while the lessons of the past 
years show that in Government and business alike tlie new 
conditions call again as in the past for continuous application, 
for unceasing attention and unremitting energy, that when the 
day comes India may maintain her/high and honoured place 
in the great comity of the Trading Countries of the world. 


Gentlemen, I must now bid you good-bye. I leave you 
with confidence in the future of the commerce and industry 
of India, and I cordially wish you and those associated with 
you from the highest to the lowest, all good future and pros¬ 
perity. 
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In rej^lyin;' to the toast of the health of the V'iceroy and Governor’ 
General of India, His Exeellciioy said:— 

Sir Ilulert Carr, Ladies and Genllemen. —Let me thank 
tire Eiir()p(tan Association tor the very cordial welcome 
which has been extended to mo to-night and the kind 
references } ou have niadci to Her Excellency Lady Reading. 
I know she deeply regrets that the state of her health, now 
fortunately on the mend, prevents Jier from being present 
to enjoy your hospitality to night. She would have been 
greatly touched to hear the apju'eciation of her practical 
interest in philanthropic work and sympathy vuth suffering 
humanity i.o which Sir Jlubert Carr has given expression; 
and it will be a cause of d(Mjp satisfaction to her to know 
that her eilorts in this direction have earned the good-will 
and gratitude of the community your Association rei)resents. 

This is the fourth occasion I have had the privilege of 
addressing the Membora of the European Association; I 
also regret to say it will bo the last. Some of those present 
to-night mity recall the observations made by me in December 
1922 when I first met the Members of the Association, 
you, Sir IIub(!rt, then informed me that your Apociation 
had accept .id ihe fait aeieom.pli the reforms and that yon 
had decided willingly and loyally to assist in carrying into 
effect thoso promises which His Majesty’s Government 
had made iaid to which all political parties in Great Britain 
were pledgiid. You added that the Association would take 
an active part in the political life of India and that you 
were convinced that the only wise com'se for your community 
was to sedc to be represented as other communities were 
represented in the reformed scheme of Government and 
to keep the viewsyand interests for which your Association 
thiood prominently before tlic country and the Government. 


15th Deo- 
ember 
1025. 
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I then expressed and now repeat my gratification at this 
decision; and it has been a source of great satisfaction to 
me in the years which have since passed to see your Association 
growing in strength and organisation and taking a leading 
part in public life and in the discussion of all questions of 
importance to India’s future. Whatever differences of 
opinion there may have been as to the exact fomyand extent 
of the great first march forward of India along the road to 
responsible Government, it was but natural that the members 
of your Association sprung from the ancient home of self- 
governing institutions, members of a great Empire fostered 
on these principles, would wish to leave behind them in 
India, after their long association with her, some impress of 
those benefits and advantages which the Homeland and 
the great British Dominions so abundantly enjoy. I rejoiced 
then and rejoice now (/that you were determined, in your 
legitimate pride of British Rule and the British connection 
in India, to help India to share in those great traditions 
in which you yourselves had been nurtured and to assist her 
forward stage by stage to their final expression. Your 
participation had a special value as you were in a position 
to spread abroad not only the knowledge of the benefits 
but also the spirit which underlies representative institution? 
and by which alone responsible Government can succeejk^ 

As my time draws to a close and I look back on the events 
since April 1921, one of the most gratifying aspects of the 
reforms and not the least remarkable has been the spirit 
of their reception by non-official Europeans. There must 
have been some among the community who, regarding the 
reforms from the narrower point of view, could not have 
welcomed them at their inauguration, and who felt that their 
logical outcome must be to diminish British influence and 
the British element/in the administration and must therefore 
be inimical to their interests. Nevertheless as you, Sir 
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Hubert, have so clearly explained, the commurtity as a whole 
with admirable sanity and generosity took the longer view ; 
and not only have the reforms been loyally received by the 
community generally, but individual non-officials have 
taken a -very prominent part in the new Legislatures. I 
have been deeply impressed by their devotion to these neW 
activities, by their keen interest in the work of th^administra- 
tion and by their public spirit in service on Committees and 
Commissions. There is hardly a single measure of first class 
importance recently adopted by Government after enquiry 
by bodies of this nature, to w'hich the European non-oflicial 
community in India have not materially contributed. The 
part they have played in public life has followed the principles 
which are included in the articles of the constitution of 
ymur Association—“ to foster relationship of cordiality and 
co-operation with Indians working constructively for/ the 
good of India.” 

Nor has this cordiality and co-operation with Indians 
been treated only as an ideal principle. I have been greatly 
impressed with the extent to which it has been put into 
piracticii b}^ European non-olBcials. I cannot too highly 
piraise the spirit of accommodation and reasonableness shown in 
connection with measures such as that relating to discriminative 
privileges in the Criminal Procedure Code. In other measures 
also, severely exercising Indian opinion, as for example the 
cotton excise duties, to which/ you—Sir Hubert—have 
referred, the European element has been prompt in 
expressing warm and genuine sympathy with the Indian 
point of view and in rejoicing when Indian aspirations have 
been fulfilled. Europeans have abundantly demonstrated 
their devotion to India in all that concerns her welfare, her 
position, her pride of place and her interests generally. The 
redorms called for two essential conditions—a will to co- 
ojjorate and a will to succeed. The mombors of this Association 
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have loyally/striven to provide both. They have entered 
political life, cheerfully accepting the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government and fully and actively determined, so far as they 
can, to assist in the execution of its object and purpose. 
Their action has been guided not merely by a desire to follow 
the policy because it is that of His Majesty’s Government, 
but by a firm conviction, as you Sir Hubert have made clear, 
of the justice and necessity in the interests of India's welfare 
of meeting India’s rationayas[)irations for political development. 

In giving a reformed constitution to India the British 
Parliament called for co-operation and offered new oj)portu- 
nities for service. To both of these advances you have 
generously responded. I observe. Sir Hubert, that both 
you and I to-night have made frequent use of the term co¬ 
operation and as you rightly observe it seems to be used in 
different senses at times according to the fancy of the speaker. 
It is obvious, however, that you and I use the term| in the 
same sense, for your definition of the word, though it may 
not be entire'y comprehensive, is an interpretation to which 
I heartily subscribe. Go-ojrcration does not entail continuous 
support of the policy of the Government but it does involve 
good-will towards the working of the constitution. Many 
Indians, including some of the most richly endowed with 
talent and perspicuity, have been steadfastly working for 
the same purpose. With them, on questions of first importance 
to India, you have usually found/yourselves in agreement; 
and though at times you may differ sharply over individual 
measures, yet on the great issue of working the constitution 
in the interests of the jjeaceful progress and the welfare of 
India’s people, you are at one. On occasions you find it 
necessary to criticise the actions of Government and sometimes 
differ from its conclusions. There is no question of your 
right and duty to press and sustain the convictions of your 
judgment and your conscience; but in thcj^task of conducting 
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tlie peaceful administration of the country and preserving 
law and order I and my Government have never looked for 
your support in vain. 

While your Association and Constitutionalists among 
Indians have tried their utmost to give the right bias to public 
Use and to influence tliought in India in the right direction, 
others have, elected to travel along a different road. For years 
educated opinion in India had agitated and clamoured for 
political advance. There is no question of the/sympathy 
with whicli these aspiration.s wore considered. Nevertheless 
what was nobly conceived and generously given, was rejected 
by a large section of Indian.^ with contumely and scorn. 
The offer, made in the spirit of confidence and trust, was 
received with prejudice and susjiicion. It stimulated some 
of the best; friends of India, Indian.s and Europeans, to a 
keen desire to build and create, while it inflamed others with 
the passion to destroy. It gave rise in you to a will/to co¬ 
operate and succeed, it engendered in others the determination 
to remain dissatisfied and obstnicfivc. I shall not pause 
to analyse the reason.s for this attitude of discontent among 
a large and powerful section of the commnnity, or to recall 
unfortunate incidents especially in the years 1921 and 22. 
It won'd siuve no useful purpose and might even be mis¬ 
understood. I have no de.sire to reawaken the echos of the 
political agitation of tho.se days. Yet I must freely/admit 
that there lias been much in the events of the last 4 years 
to try the ijaticmco of the members of your Association. I 
understand the feeling that good-will sliown by you has 
not always boon mot with good-will to you that your co¬ 
operation and sympathy have not elicited a similar response 
at least in certain matters. In some directions there has 
bcion active prejudice against those very interests with which 
you are particularly connected and for which you^stand. 
The principle of conduct of your Association to secure in true 
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democratic spirit “Equal justice and freedom to all individuals ” 
has not always evoked equally liberal sentiments from the 
other side ; but let me remind you that if the past years have 
a lesson to convey it is the lesson of firmness and patience. 
Where a cause is just and reasonable, there is no occasion for 
dismay. No opportunity should be neglected of stating 
and supporting a just cause ; but if this coursers persued, there 
should be no apprehension that justice will miscarry. . 

Throughout my actions I have been guided by this convic¬ 
tion and it has not caused me disappointment. I see no 
reason why it should not equally serve as a beacon to light 
your path. Nor can I conceive that there is any legitimate 
ground to fear any encroachment upon your civic freedom. 
The position as regards Europeans in the services and 
discrimination against Europeans in other spheres of activity 
is quite clear/; but I may briefly restate the position. 

As regards the j)ublic services it is the declared policy 
of Parliament to provide for the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration; and that 
policy is being loyally carried into effect by my Government. 
The extent to which it now operates has been made clear 
and definite by the measures taken by them with the approval 
of the Secretary of State to carry out the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission. The/position, privileges and prospects 
of Europeans in the services have, at the same time, been 
clearly defined. As regards other measures it is the expressed 
intention as made plain in His Majesty’s proclamation that 
in working the reforms there should be exercise of tolerance 
and mutual forbearance between all sections and races of 
his subjects; and loaders of the people and Ministers are 
expected to remember that the interest of the State is the 
paramount concern and that true patriotism transcends 
party and communal boundaries.'^ In the instructions to 
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Governors from His Majesty they are enjoined “ to maintain 
standards by good administration, to encourage religious 
toleration, co-operation and good-will among all classes.... 
.... and to promote all measures making for the moral, 
social and industrial welfare of the people and tending to 
fit all classes of the popidation without distinction to take 
their due share in the public life and Government of the 
country.” Without going int) the matter further it is 
obvious that; the intention of His/Majesty’s Government 
precludes racial discrimination directed against any class 
in sliaring the privileges and rights of citizenship or in taking 
part in the industrial or commercial activity of the country. 
Let me assure you that this intention stands no risk whatever 
of being misunderstood or forgotten. If I do not refer 
specifically to some of the points of detail regarding the 
services and the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces, it is not 
for want of interest but merely because these matters /are 
still under consideration. 

It is right and fitting that it is in CalciiUa that 1 bid farewell 
to the European Association. No city in India can compare 
with Calcutta in the numbers of its European population. 
Long and honourable has been the British connection with 
this great city. We are proud to claim it as the second city 
in our Empire. Founded by British enterprise, developed 
by British energy, perfected by British and Indians working 
together, it stands a great monument of civilization and 
culture. Many of its interests arc to-day controlled by Indians ; 
but no one can fail to regard it otherwise than as affording 
a great tribute to the British character, for it is a living 
example under their initiation and guidance of successful 
co-operation and of a happy fusion of the various interests 
of the two races in a common purpose. I cannot but find 
in this a good augury of India’s future. Let me thank you 

once again for your hospitality to-night and during the iiast 
M14PSV, 
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four years. These annual meetings with your Association have 
been a source of groat ]>loasure to me and 1 am gratified to 
think tliat I leave your Association so firmly established. 
You may rest assured that I shall always clierish the oxprcs.sioji 
of appreciation of your A.ssoeiation of such services as I have 
been able to render during my period of oftice. I am. about 
to depart from India. If I may be permitted to say it, I 
am glad that I .shall bo succeeded by a distiriguislied gentleman 
whose j)ersonality and character have been acclaimed by all 
political parties in England and whose intellectual gifts led 
him in comparatively early life to a seat in the Cabinet. I 
am sure that he will be able to rely, as 1 have relied, on your 
sympathy and support. He will bo able to feel, as I have 
felt, what an asset it is to India’s .future that your Association 
is loyally striving to work with Indians for constructive 
progress in India and that you bring to the common stock 
of Indian public life those .sbandards of character and conduct 
which are your national pride, and that resjiect for law and 
order and that love of representative institutions which are 
your heritage. 


DEPUTATION OF INDIANS FROM SOU'TH AFRICA, 

His Excellency the Viceroy received a deputation of Indians from 
South Africa this morning at Belvodcro, Dr. Abdiir Rahman loader of 
tho Deputation presented a petition to the Viceroy dealing with tho 
disabilities under which Indians in South Africa suffer and their appro- 
hensions as regards the contemplated anti-Asiatic legislation. Tho 
petition ended with a prayer to His Excolloiioy again to press the Union 
Govcmnient for a Round Table Conference. In the event of a refusal 
to entertain suggestion for Round Table Conferomce and the passing of 
tho Bill inspito of the objection of Indians in South Africa and the repre¬ 
sentation of the Govcruincut of India tlio deputation further prayed 
His Excellency to secure the King Enixruror’s disallowaueo of the Bill in 
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tlio terms of section 65 of tho South Africa Bill. The text of Hia Excol- 
lency's reply is rs follows :—■ • 

Br. Ahdur Ralmian and Gentlemen .—I am glad to have 
this opportuiiity of meeting you here to-day and of discussing 
the grave situation to which you have referred in your petition, 
and observations. I have read and examined an advance copy 
of your petition with great care and have listened with deep 
interest to tlic furtlier observation.s with which you have now 
laid it before me. Let me assure you that I have watched the 
position of Indians in South Africa with anxiety and sympathy 
for some years past and leave taken all measures, as opportunity 
offered frorri time to time, which appeared to me and my 
Govornroent calculated to ameliorate their condition. I am 
deeply grieved at the present situation. It is natural that you 
should seek to ascertain at first hand in India the feeling,s of 
tlie people and Government of India on those questions and to 
fortify your cause with what you wdll undoubtedly carry away 
with, you the warm sympathy of tho people and Government of 
India.. Great iudignatiiiii lias been felt and expressed in India 
and public jpinion ba.s been deeply pained by the status which 
the projected leg.i,slation in South Afiica proposes to assign to 
Indians. It has been observed with a|)p,rehension that in 
introducing the Bill, Indians have bee.n de,.scribed a,s an alien 
■ ‘lement in the population of the Dominion and intentions have 
been expressed of .solving the problem by securing a very consi- 
derab'e rec uctioii in the ludiau population of the Union, 

Your d'.quitation lays strc.ss and rightly so on the necessity 
for a round table conference. Thi.s suggestion has been 
riqieat '.dly pressed liy me and my Government since it w'a,9 
first put fo: ward by Hfr. Thomasduriug liLs visit to South Africa. 
It has not, however a.s yet been accepted by the Governm-mt 
of South Africa, We urged the Government of South Africa 
in additio i to agree to our despatching a deputation to South 
Africa tc ahcertaiu ceitain facte regarding the economic 
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conditic n of Indians and the effect upon them of the contem¬ 
plated legislation, so that we might be in the best position to 
make representations concerning these measures based on 
accurate local and latest information regarding the situation. 
Our concrete proposals regarding a deputation to that Govern¬ 
ment were made on the 9th of October last and accepted by that 
Government on the 10th ISlovember. We at once took steps to 
constitute a deputation and informed the Government of South 
Africa that we were despatching it on the 25th November. 
The first information of your deputation which we received 
was in a Keute.r’s telegram of the I9th November. The decision, 
to send the Government deputation was thus reached before 
we had heard of your deputation. We attribute importance to 
our deputation both because of the information it may be ex¬ 
pected to procure and because we desired to lose no time in 
taking advantage of tlie as«ent of tlie Union Government to its 
visit. Although in many respects it would undoubtedly have 
been preferable if those two deputations had not er ssed each 
other yet there is no real duplication of functions as was once 
apprehended in a deputation from the Government of this 
country vi.siting South Africa at the same time as a deputation 
from Indians in South Africa visits India, The more light that 
can be shed on this diliicult question the better. The fuller 
the understanding the more likely that some avenue may be 
found to remedy the situation. I and my Government greatly 
hope that the dejnitation we have sent to South Africa may 
collect facts and make siiggestioas which may servo a,s a basis 
for fi'esh proposals on lines to which the Union Government 
may be disposed to agree. We also confidently expect that 
youi' deputation may help us with some comstructive suggestions 
of value to the same end. 

I fully undeY'stand the depth of the feelings by which your 
community and Indian opinion generally is exercised : I do not 
underrate the strength of the apprehensions you entertain. 
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Nevertheless whilst it is natural that you should present your 
cause Avith considerable vigour it must be remembered that the 
issue is now in South Africa. South Africa is a Dominion. 
Its Parliament has full power to pass legislation regarding its 
internal affairs, Feeling in South Africa is naturally sensitive 
to interference from outside in these affairs. I have never in 
iny ex])erience known a good case to suffer by sober present¬ 
ment. 

I and ny Ooveriiment emphatically hold that we have a 
right to make representations regarding measures prejudicial 
to Indians domiciled in South Africa. It is a duty from which 
we shall never shrink and we claim that our views should be 
heard and considered. We have reason to know that our right 
to make re])re.S(!ntation.s and be heard is not disputed by the 
Union (lovernment, Indeed I gratefully acknowledge that they 
have on var ous occa.sions given effect to our suggestions. At 
the time we recognise the position of that Government must be 
respected ar d that no claim can be sustained by us of a right to 
interfere in their domestic affairs. Should the Union Govern¬ 
ment be unable in the end to accede to our request, we reserve 
t<r ourselves freedom to take such action as may seem do.sirable 
in the circumstances of the case. We have always kept Ilis 
Majesty’s Government fully informed through tire Secretary of 
State for India of the strength of feeling in India on the question 
of Asiatic legislation in the Union and of our views on these 
questions. 

I cannot consider the prospects hopeless. I believe that the 
Union Governme-nt Avill give careful consideration to our views, 
bused as thry are on facta and equitable consideration. It is 
evident that in the absence of Indian franchise, the Union 
Government recognise that they have a .special res 2 )onsibility 
for Indians ii South Africa. The j)resent T.Tnion Government 
have nol; yet carried any anti-A.siatic legi.slation. The Colour 
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Bar Bill was rejected by the Senate. The fate of the present 
Bill is still undecided. 

Ijct me remind you that I and my Government have very 
carefully watched all proposals in the past for anti-Asiatic 
legislation. We have kept the Union Government fully apprised 
of Indian sentiments regarding these measures and of the objec¬ 
tions to them. They have j ust received our representatives with 
the greatest courtesy ; and I gladly acknowledge that in the 
past action has frequently been taken to meet our suggestions 
regarding specific measures. I am not sure that it is generally 
recognised what the Union Government have done from time 
to time to meet representations made by my Government and 
the extent to which our protests and representations have 
achieved some succes.s. Let me give a few instances. 

First as regards Draft Ordinances to amend the Natal 
Townships La w of 1881 in such a way as to deprive Indiana of 
the town.ship franchise, variou.s drafhs were introduced in 1921, 
1922, 1923, and 1921, and regarding cai^h in turn the Govern¬ 
ment of India cabled representations. The Governor-General 
in Council withheld assent to the host, reserved the second and 
fourth for furt’ er considerat’on, and the third was not 
proceeded with. The fifth Ordinance of 1925 received the 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council before our 
representations reached him. In 1925 also a draft Ordinance 
to consolidate the Natal TownshijKs Law was introduced whidi 
would have had the effect of disfranchi.sing Indians already 
on the electoral roll of townships. In response to our repre¬ 
sentation vre Imve heen infoimod that the Ordinance is 
standing over until next year and that when it i.s proceeded with, 
the franchise rights of Indians at present on the voterls roll 
will be adeqirately safeguarded. 

Again as regards the. Natal Boroughs Ordinance of 1925 we 
cabled representations. The Governor General in Council at 
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first reserved the Bill for further consideration but ultimately 
assented on the ground f,hat they were unwilling to curtail tlie 
power of a provincial council to deal with a pnredy domostic 
legislation. 

Another .nstance is the Natal Rural Dealcr’.s Licensing 
Ordinaiue. VLirious drafts were introduced all of wliicli were 
likely adversely to affect the trading rights of ludian.s. The 
Governor General in Council withlndd consent to tlui draft 
of 1921. reserved for consideration the draft of 1922 and 
assented to 1he draft of 19215 alter e.vpiaining how far ho had 
been able to g’o in meeting our \viMhe,s, 

tn the case of Durban Land Alienation Ordinance of 1922 
we cabhid n presentation.^. The Governor Genpralin Council 
assented bur instructed the Administrator in Natal to satisfy 
himself before approving racial restrictions in land .sales, that 
Asiatics were given reasonable opportunity for acujuiring ade* 
qiiate residential site.s. 

Take finally the Area.s Re.servation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill, 1925. The position is 
that the Gt veniment of India have already ttdcgrajjhcd very 
full representations regarding this Bill, which they consider of 
the utmost importance, andlia.s n'ceived an as.sur.ance that their 
representation.s will receive the earnest comsideration of the 
Ministers. It may also be noted tliat tlie Government of 
India liave ad<lresscd a detailed despatch coidaining their 
views on the Asiatic Enquiry Gomnii.s.sion’s Rc]iort 1921. This 
despatch has given ri.se to a long corres[)or,d('n(;e ijr tlie course 
of which the Union Government have explained their general 
])olicy towr.rds Asiatics. Wc are still engaged in discussion. 

I freely admit that in some ca.scs the representations of my 
Government have been unavailing, as for example, in the Natal 
Public Hea 1th Committee’s Ordinance of 1923 and the Transvaal 
General Dt alei's Control Ordinance of 1925. In the case of the 
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South African Mines and Works Amendment Act of 1925 also 
we made representations and though some changes were intro¬ 
duced to meet Asiatic susceptibilities, the principle of the Bill 
remained unchanged. Fortunately however the Bill was re¬ 
jected in the Senate. In the case of the Class Areas Bill of 
1924, we also made representations but the Bill lapsed owing 
to the dissolution of the Union Parliament. 

I have said enough to show that I and my Government 
though not always successful, have been able to achieve 
something in the past and have every rea.son to believe that the 
Union Government will give the closest consideration to any 
proposals we may decide to put forward on this occasion. 
Our Deputation in South Africa is working to provide us with 
material to make and support our representation. We look to 
you also and shall welcome any constructive suggestions you 
are able to give us. The Member of my Government—Sir 
Mohammed Habibullah—in charge of this subject and the 
Secretary of the Department—Mr. Ewbank—are present 
here to-day. I invito you to keep in close touch with them 
and give your views as regards all clauses of the Bill and their 
efiect upon Indians. This is not the place to go into 
questions of detail, but it is important that they .should 
hear your views upon those questions also and discuss them 
with you. 

You may be assured that any detailed criticisms of the 
Bill you have to offer will be most carefully examined by them. 
Both I and my Government will welcome your assistance in 
giving us through them concrete illustrations of the manner 
in wdiich specific provisions adversely affect the position of 
Indians. 

As I hope I have already made clear to you, you may rely on 
receiving a very sympathetic hearing from the officers of my 
Government. We shall carefully and anxiously consider the 
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best course to follow. It wouW be premature on mypartt-a 
attempt to indicate tlie exact measures we may adopt; but yoa. 
may confidently count on ray warm personal interest in your 
d fiiculties and on the sincere desire of my Government to find a 
way to remetiy those anxieties by which you are now oppressed. 
You may already be aware, and if not, let me assure you that 
whatever the difference is that may exist in India on other 
political questions, there is unanimity of opinion regarding the 
position of Indians in South Africa. I and my Government 
believe that any representations tliat may be made and any 
action that may be taken in the interests of India and the 
Empire on behalf of the Indians in Soutii Africa will have the 
wholehearted support of the people. No course which can 
legitimately and constitutionally be taken will be left unex¬ 
plored and all reasonable measures calculated to ameliorate 
the situation will be taken. 

ADDRESS OP WELCOME FROM THE SHILLONG MUNICIPAL BOARD. 

In reply to the Address of Welcome from the Shillong Municipal Board 

His ExcoUvney the Viceroy said— 

Mr. Chairman and Gerdlemen —I thank you most cordially 
for the warm welcome you have extended to mo on behalf of the 
Municijial Board and the people of Shillong on the occasion of 
my first visit to the headquarters of the Government of Assam. 
Her Excellency, Lady Reading, I feel sure, will greatly appre¬ 
ciate your kind references to her. It has been a great disap¬ 
pointment to her not to have been able to accompany mo ; and 
she would have been greatly interested in particular in those 
well-known medical institutions of which you have made 
mention in your address, I greatly regret that I have not 
found it possible before now to pay a visit to the Province and 
that circumstances compel me to restrict the scope of my present 

visit within somewhat narrow limits. But for the great pressure 
MX4PSV 
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of public affairs on my time, I Hjiould have wished to give reio 
to my interests and inclinations and to liave explored other 
parts of your Province and more especially tlie two important 
valleys in which the greater part of the population of the 
Province is concentrated, 

Assam, it is true, ‘may be ckssod among the smaller Prov¬ 
inces in India ; but nevertheless, abundantly blessed by nature 
and liberally irrigated by the monsoon rains and its waterways', 
it yields to none in natura' resources and j)roductivity, and it 
is a source of great gratification to me to sec the Province in so' 
prosperous a condition and to find among other satisfactory 
features the great tea industry for which it is justly renowned 
and on which in some aspects its pros[)ority to a great extent 
depends, in a flourishing condition. I am also impressed with 
the creditable feelings of pride wliich are shown in the position 
of the province and of the genuine anxiety of different classes 
to use the reforms to promote the welfare of its people in those 
directions which appear to them best calculated to benefit the 
future of the Province. 

If I have been disappointed in not being able to see as- 
much of Assam as I would have wished, at least I consider my¬ 
self fortunate to have been able to meet in their own Province 
a number of the leading officials and non-officials of Assam 
and to have been able to visit this beautiful station, for the 
municipal amenities of which you are responsible. 

I congratulate you on the zeal which animates your outlook 
in your duties. It must indeed be a labour of love to exercise 
your energies and functions on behalf of those yon represent, 
when the object on which they are expended is the good admi¬ 
nistration of the civic affairs of a town, so richly endowed by 
Providence with the advantages of good climate and natural 
beauties and of such importance as being the headquarters of 
your Province. 
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1 have listened with interest to your observations regard¬ 
ing the improvement of the communications between Shillong 
and the railhead. I believe that the survey undertaken for a 
railway line some years ago showed at that time that a scheme 
for a connecting railway could not be classed as a remunerative 
project; but 1 have no doubt that the Government of Assam 
will give the moat. sym))athetic attention to any project which 
may be feasible for the improvemeivt of communications 
between Shillong and the plains whether by the use of electricity 
or Otherwise- 

Let me dv ell for a moment on one or two questions, which 
though not referred to in your address, confined as it necessarily 
is to municipal topics, will, I believe, be of interest to you and to 
the people of the I’roviircc generally. In the first place I am 
gratified to state that His Excellency the Governor has given me 
a satisfactory account of the working of the reforms in the Prov¬ 
ince. It is inevitable that in a Province with so many varied 
interests as Assam, dill’erence of opinion must occasionally 
arise between the executive Government and the Legislature ; 
but Sir John Jierr te.stifios to the amicable spirit by which the 
Legislature has beem animated during the past 5 years and to the 
genuine desire shown in most (juarters to work the constitution 
in the interest of the w'clfare of the Province and to carry on the 
reformed adn inistration in the rigid spirit. I am indeed 
gratified to know tliat a sense of res[ onsibility is growijig up and 
is guiding the Legislature to form con.sidercd conclusiojis and 
that generally speaking the peoj)le of Assam are talcing advan¬ 
tage of those Jiew opportunities of service to the Province for 
which the reforms give scope. 

No question of greater local importance is likely to come be¬ 
fore the I’rovineial Legislature in the near future, than the 
question regar ling the transfer of Sylhet wliicli, I understand, 
is now to be debated. 1 have rend the proeiicdings of the 
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Bengf.l Legislati'/e Council tm this question and sVail 
await t'-!c resu'ts of the dei)ate3 in the Assam Legislati\ e 
Council with interest. Obviously it would be premature 
for me to attempt at this stage to’ give any forecast of the 
view my Government may take. The opinion of both the Gov^ 
ernment of Bengal and the Government of Assani, with the pro^ 
cecdings of their Legislatures, must reach my Government 
before this important question relating to a transfer from this 
Province of a largo district with approximately 2 million inhabi¬ 
tants can be adequately examined. Whatever conclusions 
my Government may adopt after examination must also be 
reported to the Secretary of State bel'me* any final orders can 
i.ssue, I can say no more at present, I am confident tliat the 
Assam Legislature will approach the que.stion with a full sense 
of its importance and will carefully weigh all considerations 
affecting the welfare of the people principally concerned and the 
interests of the Province. 

I observe that public attention has been particularly directed^ 
to the question of teToporanoe in this Province; and I have heard 
with interest and sympathy of the much needed efforts which 
are being made by Governraeiit and non-official agencies to 
promote the cause of temperance in the consumption of 
opium. I trust that the good sense of all parties will conduce 
to an early solutimr of this difficult problem which will be of 
lafjting benefit to this Prervince. 

As far as is possible I and my Government have kept a 
watchful eye on the need.s of Assam aiid tried to assist the 
Province whenever possible. This year we w'eve able to give 
Assam a non-recurring remis.sion of 6 lakhs of the Provincial 
contribution ; an arrangeinent lias now been made, by which 
the minimum limit of .surplus balance, deposited with the 
Government of India for the pur[)Osc of earning interest has been 
rtduced, to meet the special circumstances of Assam, from 25 
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lakhs origina lly fixed to 10 lakhs. I trust that this measure also 
will be found to be helpful. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and your 
kind welcoffiie. I feel sure that I shall take away most pleasant 
recollections of my visit to As.sam and to Shillong in particular. 
I wish the Jjeople of this Province all prosperity and am con¬ 
fident that a prosperous future awaite Assam under the able 
and sympathetic guidance of Sir John Kerr. 


OPENING O]' THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, DELHI SESSION. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the the Delhi Se.ssion of , the 
Ixigislative Assembly on the morning of the 20th January and delivered 
the following speech :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemm,- Let me welcome the Members 
of the Leg.slalive Assembly to the labours of another Session, 
My u.sual practice at the beginning of a Session, as you are 
aware, is to address the Indian Legislature as a whole; but 
on this occasion the state of business docs not warrant the 
summoniiig of the Council of State before the end of the first 
week in February; and in consequence I decided that I 
would not wait until then, but would arrange to meet the 
Members/of the Assembly on the opening day of their Session 
and addiess them. I hope to address the Legislature as a 
whole larer in the Session. 

This IS tlie first occasion on which I have addressed you 
since the election and appointment of your new President; 
and I take this opportunity of congratulating him on the 
very important office which he now occupies. He has iny best 
wishes in tlie exercise of his functions and responsibilities. 
Let me also observe that he|has my understanding sympathy. 
It may appear to some a light task to discharge these duties 
with an easy grace; but I realise, as I am sure the Hon’ble 
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President has long since becoin^ aware, that no task presents 
more difficulty than to treat all Members sympathetically 
while displaying partiality to none. 

Before passing to other questions I may observe that, 
anticipating the feelings of this Chamber, and, I believe, 
the feelings of all sections of the people in India, I sent a 
message to/ His Majesty the King-Hmpeior on hearing of 
Queen Alexandra’s death offering him on behalf of India the 
deepest sympathy in his loss. Though the people of India 
were never privileged to see the late Queen Alexandra, I 
know that precious memories are treasured in India of her 
gracious actions as Queen-Empress and of her life of active 
sympathy with suffering humanity in later years. From 
the many messages which reached me from all quarters in 
India, 1 perceived that the news of her death was received 
with widespread sorrow by the Princes and people of India, 
and that universal sympathy went out to Ili.s Majesty in his 
bereavement. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that friendly relations 
are being maintained with the Kingdoms of Afghanistan and 
Nepal and with our other neighbours upon our borders. 
Nothing has occurred to mar the general trampiillity of the 
situation with tribes upon our North-West Frontier and 
steady progress is taking place towards pacification in 
Waziristan. 

I invite the attention of the Members of the Assembly 
to the interim report of the Indian delegation to the sixth 
Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations. TJie 
report appears to me to be of very special interest not only 
because of the business transacted at the last meeting of 
the Assembly of the League but also because the report strives 
to make clear the special interests of India in the League and 
the attitude w'hich in the view of our delegates is best calculated 
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to adviince those interests and to give India a prominent 
j)osition in the League. I think Members will welcome the 
statenusnt in the report regarding the allocation of expenses 
and of appointments in the Secretariat of the League. A 
number of the suggestions made will require examination 
before decisions can be reached in regard/to them ; but the 
report is a valuable document, well-worthy of study. 

As regaids internal conditions in India, on the 14th of 
December last at the meeting of the Associated Chamber.^ 
of Commerce, 1' passed in review at .some length the general 
course of trade in the present year and made some observations 
on trade aud industries and the general revenue conditions 
during the pa.st. five years, I need not traverse this ground 
again; since the war trade and industry, it is true/* are 
suffering in every part of the world; but let me again express 
my convict] on, based on a very careful scrutiny of conditions 
and I belic’.'e free from any undue optimism, that the change 
for the better iji the past five years in India has been radical, 
the new tendencies appear to me to be salutary and conditions 
in my view are settling down to a stable situation favourable 
to slow but sure general progioss in the coiirs/of trade and 
industry. In a vast country of the size of India and Burma, 
it is only rarely that sea.sonal conditions can be uniformly 
favourable to the operations of agriculture in every Province ; 
and in the past season they have not been favourable 
everywhere; but there is no cause at present for general 
anxiety, tho ugh any condition.s affecting agriculture prejudicially 
must always command very close attention, as it is the staple 
industry of tin; country. 

When I last addressed you, I mudej some observations 
regarding rgriculture, the research work conducted by the 
Central Gevemment and the activities of the I’rovincial 
Governments and the need for eo-ordination of all efforts 
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connected with this great All-India interest. Since then 
Clovernment of India have been in communication with the 
Secretary of State who has always shown the greatest interest 
in agricultural problems in India and the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments upon this important question; and after discus¬ 
sion with the Provincial admiii'strations, I and my 
Government have made concrete proposals to th^ Secretary 
of State which Plis Majesty’s Government have been pleased 
to accept and which I will now announce. 

In our examination of the problem it appeared clear 
that striking progress had been made in recent years in 
promoting the science of agriculture and introducing im¬ 
provements, and that both the central institutions in 
charge of the Government of India and the Departments 
in the Provinces under the charge of Local Governments 
and their Ministers had every reason to be proud /of the results 
of their activities and the sum total of their achievements. 
Nevertheless it seemed to be beyond dispute that in view 
of the great importance of the industry to India and of the 
large numbers of the population engaged in it, there was 
room for even greater and more extensive co-ordination 
of effort towards agricultural improvement. It would be 
clearly wrong to leave any possible step untried in making 
available to those concerned in the industry the fruits of the 
latest scientific and/ practical knowledge. Nothing which 
held out any promise of amelioration in conditions should 
obviously be left unexplored. It cannot be gainsaid that 
the average standard of production and the general level 
of rural welfare in India is lower than that prevailing in 
other countries where for some time past there has been 
marked concentration on agricultural problems. Agricultural 
practice also in many parts of India is admittedly still backward 
and primitive and the bulk of the agricultural population is 
generally unversed in methods iof improvement found success- 
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ful elsewhere. The situation evidently called for a remedy of 
a comprehensivo nature; and measures for strengthening 
and expanding activities by co-ordination and for examining 
methods of applying the results of experience in other countries 
to the solution of our agricultural problems in India were 
patently required, Wo arrived at the provisioiial conclusion 
that it was unlikely that a Central Board of Agriculture in 
India could carry out the jirecise objects which must fall 
within the scope of'such an enquiry ; the latter to be successful 
must embrace a review of all the activitie,s of the Central and 
local Governments in connection with agriculture and 
scrutinise conditions from a new angle of view. It appeared 
to me and my Government that the requirements of the 
situation could only be met by the appointment of a Koyal 
Commission, so constituted as to include members from 
outside India possessing knowledge and experience of agriculture 
in oth(‘r ccmntrics togotlier with members from India with 
local knowledge of agricnltiue and rural economy and in 
full sympathy with the Indiau agricultural population. 

Tht! Secretary of State expressed sympathy with our pro¬ 
visional views and authorised us to consult Local Governments 
regarding i;ho appointment of a Royal Commi.ssion and seek 
their advice regarding terms of reference. As regards the latter 
the scope of the enquiry was a question of considerable impor¬ 
tance. Tl.ere was no intention to interfere with the control of 
the local Governments over the subject of agriculture which in 
most of its a.^pect.s is both provincial and transferred. The 
object in view' was/to suppieinent, not to curtail, provincial 
activities. Draft terms of reference wore accordingly circulated 
for discussion which kept those essential points in view, while 
enabling a Commission to make recommendations which would 
be of value to the Ministers responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of Ag riculture in the local Governments as well to the Cen¬ 
tral Agencies connected with agricultural research under the 
i\I14P8V 3d 
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Grovernmeiit of India. Another class of subjects also entered 
into our consideration, during the examination of suggested 
terms of reference, in which local Governmonts/were primarily 
and directly interested and which had in a sense a definite 
connection with rural conditions. These subjects included 
questions connected with landownership and tenure, rates of 
land-revenue assessments and irrigation chargc.s. It ay)p(;ared 
undesirable and unnecessary to invite a Commission, piimarily 
devoted to examination and report regarding agricultural 
improvement, to burden their enquiiy by o.xploration into 
these subjects for the jntrpose of making recommendations 
regarding them. 

The local Governments’ rejilics showed substantial agree¬ 
ment on the questiot^of tlio necessity for the aj)pointment of a 
Royal Comniis.sion and on the sco]ie oi' tlic enquiiy and the 
.questions to be included in the terms of reference. In address¬ 
ing the Secretary of State \vc also arlvised that the Commission 
be instructed to place themselves in communication Avith tlie 
local Govenments in their visit to a Rrovince and to cany 
on their investigatioirs and to take evidence in close consulta¬ 
tion with tire Miiii.stetvs rcspon.siblc for vYgriculture, the co¬ 
operative movement and the otlier .siilijcet sycoming undei' their 
consideration, and wo made in addition some .sub.sidiary ex¬ 
planations of the questions which in our view fell within the 
purview of the term.s of reference we suggested. His Majesty 
the King-Emperor on the advice of his Secretary of State has 
now approved the appointment of a Royal Commission the pur¬ 
pose of which ha,s to-day been aimouneed iir the following 
terms;— 

“ Generally— 

to exanrine and rcjiort on the present conditions of agri¬ 
culture and rnrayeconomy in British India and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of 
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airriculture and the f)romotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ; 

and in particular, to investigate — 

(a) the mca.surcs now being taken for the promotion of 

agriculture and vetorinaiy research, experiment, 
dernonstration and education, for the. eoiipnlation 
of agi’icultural statisticvs, for tin' introduction, of 
new or b(d.ter crops and for improvcinent in agri¬ 
cultural practice, dairy fanning and the breeding 
of storlv ; 

(b) the existing nteth(.)ds of transport and marketing of 

agi'icultnral produce and stock; 

(c) the mi:!th(,id Iry/which agricidtural op(U'ations arc financ¬ 

ed and credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

{d) tfie main factors affecting vni'al jrrosirerity and tire wel- 
faie of the agricultural population and to make 
rcc o tn t\ rend atious. 

It will not ae within the scojre of the Commission’s duties to 
examine the 0 s:isting system of land ownership and tonancy, 
or of the assessnunt of land-revenue and irrigation charges, 
or the existing divisioir of fimetious between the Government of 
India and the local Governments. But the Coinrnission shall 
bo at liberty to suggest means wlu',reby the activities of the 
Government of India may best be co-ordinated and to indicate 
directions in \rliicli tire Government of India may usefully 
supplementyth“, activities of local Governnients.” 

I’he fersom cl is receiving the attention of the Secretary of 
States and will be iuinouneed lateic 

In iny vier\ tliis decision (unbodies a measure of cardinal 
importance in :he interests of the premici' industry of India 
and of its jreop.c, the great majority of whom live directly by 

agricultural oja rations or by octuiijations connected with the 

3e2 
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disposal of agriculture produce. The purpose it has in view, 
I feel sure, will commend itself to every class and creed/and 
to all shades of opinion in this country. Its mission is wholly 
beneficent. It can bring nothing but advantage to the country 
as a whole and to those classes of the people whose interests 
must always be of supreme importance to both the Central 
and Provincial Governments. If it results, as I trust it may, 
in bringing to many thousands of homes a somewhat greater 
share in the wealth of this world, a higher degree of comfort and 
self-respect and/ a better basis for self-improvement and 
progress, I and my Government will be amply rewarded for 
our part in bringing it into existence. 

Let me now turn to a cpiestion which I know is uppermost 
in the minds of the Members of the Legislature and which is 
causing mo and my Government most anxious thought. I 
need not recapitulate the w^hole situation as regards the position 
of Indians in South Africa, but I may observe that out of the 
total number of the Indian community in South Africa, about 
one-third approximately 102,000, are South African born and 
are the descendants of indentured labourers in Natal who were 
permitted to settle in the country on the expiration of their 
indentures. These people have made South Africa their home. 
I need not refer at length to the disabilities which have 
been imposed upon Indians in South Africa and are already 
in existence. They are of a serious and varied nature and 
embrace galling socia' disabilit es, restrictions on the 
acquisition of political and municipal franchise except in 
the Cape, regulations regarding inter-provincial movementB. 
licensing laws and restrictions on the acquisition of land. 
There has been continuous progress in legislation in 
South Africa prejudicial to the position of Indians and tend¬ 
ing to make it increasingly difficult for them to prosper or 
even to exist in the Dominion. Against this legislation, my 
Government has made repeated representations with varying 
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degrees of suc(;ess. In reply to an address recently presented 
to me deputation from South Africa I have dwelt on the 
representations made by my Governinont regarding past legis¬ 
lation in some detail and I need not traverse this part of the 
history again. 


In addition to these disabilities, further anti-Asiatic legisla¬ 
tion hiis be en recently introduced and is now pending before the 
Union Parliament. Tlie pnrjtosc of this legislation is to em¬ 
power urban authorities compulsorily to segregate Indians and 
to confine their rights of trading and of acquiring^jroperty to 
the limits of the areas assigned to them. The Bill also con¬ 
tains further restrictive provision.s regarding the acquiring or 
leasing of land outside the coastal belt in Natal, immigration, 
importation of wives and families and intcr-])rovincial move¬ 
ments. The pritK'iple of segregation is not new. It was re¬ 
cognised l')y a Transvaal Act of 1885, but it was not rigidly 
applied. Such locations as arose as a result of that Bill led 
the Asiatic Committee to condemn the compulsory principle. 
Indiany^entiment has always Iumui strenuously oj)posed to com¬ 
pulsory S('gregation as inflicting a racial stigma. It is felt to 
be a breach of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement and a repudiation 
of a policy be ieved to have been established consequent on the 
recommeiidations of the Asiatic Enquiry Committee. The 
principle uas been denounced by the Government of India ; and 
in K(uiya, His Majesty’s Government have decided that it is 
not to be applied in townships. The Bill therefore contains 
what appears to my Government to be a raLlieally objection¬ 
able prim iplc ; and the existing aversion to this policy has been 
intensific'l by the statement of Dr. Malan in introducing the 
Bill in the Union Assembly last July when he said that the 
mca.sure vas based on the general proposition that the Indian 
was an alien element in the ])opulation of the Union, and that 
no solutic n of the question wouldbe acceptable unless it resulted 
in a very considerable reduction of the Indian population. 
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/1 and my Government have kept Ills Majesty’s Government 
in continuous and close touch with our general views regard¬ 
ing the position of Indians in the Union and this Bill in 
particular and with the strength of the feeling which the 
general disabilities imposed on Indians in South Africa 
and this measure in particular liave evoked ; we have also 
made it clear that we fully sympathise with the sentiment 
which all classes in India have expressed on these questions. 

Since April last we^have been in continuous correspon¬ 
dence with the Government of the Union regarding this 
legislation and communications arc still passing; we have re¬ 
peatedly pressed upon them tlie suggestion that the situation 
in our view calls for a Conference as regards their general 
policy towards Indians; in the alternative we invited them 
to make other snggc.stion.s likely to lesult in a ixumancnt 
and satisfactory settlement. The Union Government have not 
found themselves able to agree to our proijosals for a Confer¬ 
ence, although they seemed/inclined to agree to a Conference 
restricted to the consideration of a more effective repatria¬ 
tion scheme which in their words will result in “ a, con¬ 
siderable reduction of the Indian population in South 
Africa ” and to proposals for the mitigation of economic 
competition between Indian.s and other classes in South Africa 
and they asked us to formulate concrete suggestions regarding 
the latter. We could not accept a Conference who.se main 
object would be to reduce considerably tlie numbers of Indians 
in South Africa. We/werc how'ever prepared to con.sider the 
possibility of smoothing any difficulties that may have 
been found in their existing scheme of purely voluntary repat¬ 
riation and to make suggestions regarding vocational employ¬ 
ment when we had sufficient data; but we asked for a.ssent, 
before entering upon any discussion about voluntary repatria¬ 
tion or making suggestions regarding competition, to our sending 
a deputation to South Africa to collect information regarding 
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the economic and general position of Indians in the Union. 
On Novoinbor/ihe lOtli the Union Government acceded to this 
request and we forthwith despatched our deputation, the pur¬ 
pose of which has been announced and published. In 
sending the deputation, the immediate object we had in mind 
was the colcction of inforin.ation urgently required by us 
and we still kept in view the possibility of a Conference to which 
wo attach the greato.st weight. Some criticism was at first 
directed in India to tlu! d('S|iat<'h of our deputation. This 
was chiefly based on the fact that nows of the visit of a deputa¬ 
tion of Indians frorr^ South Africa was received about the same 
time; but in fact our decision to send a deputatipn was 
rcsachcd long before the arrival of the first news of the deputa¬ 
tion from S'luth Africa which only came to us in a Reuter’s 
to]egran\ on November 19th just before it sailed. It was ob¬ 
viously desirable for us to take immediate advantage of the 
assent of the Union Government to the visit^of our deputation. 
We desired iti the first place to lose no time in collecting informa- 
tion which would enable us to deal with the suggestions of the 
Union Gove umrent. We were faced besides with this critical 
situation that it was contemplated in South Africa to proceed 
at an early elate in the new year with this Bill ; it was therefore 
essential that we should at once take steps to put ourselves 
in possession of facts which would enable us toyfinake effective 
representations before the Bill pa.s.sed to the second reading stage 
and became accepted in primuple. The interim reports received 
from the dc|nitation have given us valuable information ; and 
the deputation ha.s collected facts which have been most useful 
to us in our representations and may assist in suggesting 
eventually a basis for fresh proposals. We still do not despair 
of persuading 1;he Union Government that there is the 
strongest gi ound for a Conference or in the alternative for an 
I enquiry bel orey' further I’arliamentary steps are taken in 
r(!gard to ti e pending logi.slation. The deputation had to be 
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hurriedly despatched ; this was inevitable in the circumstances ; 
and I cannot too highly commend tlie expedition with which 
the members left India at very short notice and got to work 
on their task at a crisis when a delay of a few days even was a 
matter of very great moment. Dr. Abdur Rahman’s deputa¬ 
tion is engaged on a different task and is putting tln^cause 
of Indians in South Africa before the Irovernment and the peo¬ 
ple of India on behalf of the section of public opinion in South 
Africa which it represents. Its purpose is not therefore 
identical with the object of ours. Moreover, the deputation 
from South Africa has been able to supply me and my Govern¬ 
ment with facts of considerable importance and to explain 
points which, in the absence of local information, may 
previously have been imperfectly appreciated or understood. 

' The whole/ question at the moment is at the stage of 
negotiation. Bear in mind that in our attitude towards the 
ppsition of Indians in South Africa and to the principle of the 
latest legislation, I and my Oovernment are at one with the 
general feelings in India, You may have confidence that 
we are striving our utmost to find a basis of discussion 
with the Union Government before the latter are committed 
to the principle of the Bill. The question has now to be dealt 
with in^ South Africa; and it must be remembered that the 
Government and the Ministry of the Union are responsible to 
their e^lectorate ; and that this legislation is regarded by them 
as domestic in its character. We have never doubted thh, 
right of South Africa to guide the course of their own domestic 
and economic legislation; but in our view there are far wider 
considerations involved in this legislation than local economic 
policy alone. In our opinion they have an important bearing 
upon the/Umpire as a whole. The proposed measures are not 
in our view in accordance with those principles which bind the 
Empire together in community of sentiment, and we hope 
that this aspect of the proposals may yet commend itself to 
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Soiitli Afiicaii opinion. Even on tlie narrower issue of econo¬ 
mic iiefiessity we believe, from the information now rocoivccl 
hy us, that the situation may be capable of adjustment in 
otlicr wa^s. Our negotiations are still proceeding and wo 
shall continue,'to press our views to the utmost of our ability. 
We cannot say whether we shall succeed in our endeavours; 
but 1 hope that a cause which, as it ajijicars to us, has reason 
and (iquiiy on its side, will ultimately p)revail. Meanwhile 
1 rely on rhe Logislaturc to give me and my Government their 
■confidence, and supqKirt in a question upon which they arc aware 
that our mntimonts arc agreed, and espiccially to remember, 
as I gracefully acknowledge they/have hitherto borne in 
mind, that wo are still in the course of negotiation with the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Union in whose hands the initiative in conduct¬ 
ing their own legislative programme lies. Th(i principle of tho 
Bill lias not yet been finally accepted, and I hope that a basis 
of discussion with the Union Government may be arrived at 
wdiicli will give opportunity of stating and proving our case 
before any question arises of proceeding with that stage of the 
legislation. 

To-dU )^ I shall refer to a few only of the many questions 
about to engage your attention during this Session, 

The al volition of the cotton excise duty has always excited the 
liyely interest of tho Indiair Legislature and naturally because 
all shades of opinion in India arc agreed as to the necessity for 
tlie abolitdm of tho duty. My Government have always stood 
by tlie piledge given by Lord Hardirigc that the duty would 
be abolisl cd rvhen financial considerations rendered this action 
possible. Wlicn this Assembly again discussed this guestion 
last Soprtember and piasscd a resolution in. favour of the sus¬ 
pension of the duty with full cognisance that suspension would 
involve aoolitioii, my Government were not ])rciiarod on the 
insuflicier.t data regarding Ihc financial .situation available at 
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that time to commit themselves to action which must bo 
followed by the abolition of the duty in the ensuing budget. By 
the end of November, however, when the prospects of the year 
were more fully declared and more^iietailed estimates were 
available of financial probabilities, it appeared to my Govern¬ 
ment that no serious financial risk would be incurred by suspend¬ 
ing the duty, and I took steps forthwith by the issue of an 
Ordinance, bearing in mind the desire expressed by the Chamber 
in their resolution of September last, to suspend the levy and 
collection of the cotton excise duty with effect from the 1st of 
December; at the same time I announced that it was the 
intention of my Governments^unless the financial position dis¬ 
closed in the budget estimate for next year substantially failed 
to confirnr anticipations, to place before the Legislature at the 
next Session proposals for the abolition of the duty. It has 
been asserted that my Government could not accept immediate¬ 
ly the proposal of the Assembly in September because the Sec¬ 
retary of State was opposed to it. There is no foundation for 
this statement. The decision was that of my Government 
based upon financial considerations on’y- The proposal tc^sus- 
pend was not submitted to the Secretary of State until Novem¬ 
ber when we had more reliable data upon which to base our 
conclusions. As regards the issue of the Ordinance suspending 
the duty, I may explain that I held myself entitled to pronounce 
that an emergency justif 3 ring its issue had occurred because of 
grave difficulties confronting the cotton industry at the time, 
because of the pledges given by my Government to do away 
with the duty at the earliest moment|financial considerations 
permitted, and because of the views in favour of early action 
so clearly expressed in this Chamber in the September Session. 
It is a source of satisfaction to me to have been able to take 
the first step towards the elimination of an impost which public 
opinion in India has so universally condemned. It will rest 
with the Legislature to give sanction to its permanent disappear- 
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ance. From Llie course of the September Debates, I and my Gov- 
eiiinient iuiderstanc|/that the Assembly have approved of tlie 
principle that the abolition of the excise duty should take 
precedence over the remissions of Provincial contributions. 1 
mention this point that there may be no misconception as 
regards the consequence of the action of the Assembly. 

From my discuesionB on legal affairs while I have been in 
India, I have bc(m greatly iuipre.‘'sed with tlie very high regard 
and esteem in which the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council are universally held inth.Wcountry in connection 
with their Indian appellate work. Full credit for tin’s public 
opinion is due in no small measure to the two distinguished Mem¬ 
bers of that Committee who have brought their experience and 
knowledge of Indian law to bear upon the problems submitted to 
them. I and my Government share the general opinion of the 
very valuable services rendered to India by these two Members 
of the final Court of Appeal; and we desire to ensure that India 
shall continue to benefit/in tlio future from a system tbo advan¬ 
tages of which liave been so unmistakably demonstrated. 
In order to perpetuate the benefits of the scheme it is desired 
in future appointments to secure persons from India of eminent 
qualifications as regards knowledge and experience of Indian 
law and practice. It is necessary to offer adequate emoluments 
in order to obt.iin men of this capacity; and it is suggested that 
in future appointments the emoluments of the two Members 
shall be fixetyal £4,000 each per annum, half of which shall be 
a charge on Indian revenues. During the period that the sala¬ 
ry is paid, any annual pension payable to these persons from 
Indian revenues shall lapse. Proposals which follow the lines 
I have mentioned will be put before you during the Session; 
and if they am approved, the future steps necessary to give 
ellect to them will be taken without delay. I believe that 
the proposals will give India most valuable judicial facilities 
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at a cost whicli is small in inoportion to the admitted benefita 
to be enjoyed under it. 

The Assembly have always taken a lively interest in our 
railway policy. In my recent review of the general conditions 
of Trade and Commerce in India I was able to show the very 
satisfactory results which have arisen from the re-organisa¬ 
tion of the Railway Department and the separation of the Rail¬ 
way from general finance. I have previously expressed my 
appreciation of|the sane view taken by the Indian Legislature 
in regard to those changes which have been amply justified bj 
the results. I am glad to be able to inform you that the Rail¬ 
ways have been able satisfactorily to consolidate their financial 
position, and it has become possible to m.-ikc a beginning in the 
direction of reducing ratc.s and fares; concrete proposals are 
under consideration which it is hoped mnv shortly be put into 
effect. It is also now possible to take up/another ol the recorn- 
mendations of the Acworth Committee and to establish some 
form of rates tribunal to adjudicate upon disputes between Rail¬ 
ways and the public on questions of rates- and fares Icvicid. A 
Rates Advisory Committee will be set up for the jmrjiosc of in¬ 
vestigating complaints of this nature and of reporting to 
Government upon them. The personnel of the Committee is 
now under consideration and it is hoped that the Committee will 
commence their duties at an early date. 

Gentlomen^you will doubtless remember that when I, last 
addressed the Legislature I laid special stress upon the impor¬ 
tant pronouncement of Lord Birkenhead in the House of 
Lords, which followed the scries of Conferences between him 
and me. I then dwelt upon the message of symjiathctic 
iencouragement the Secretary of State, speaking on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, had sent to India. I endeavoured 
to convey to the Legislature the impressions I had formed 
during my visiyto England and to reproduce to them the senti¬ 
ments of friendship and good-will that prevailed among the 
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British ])ooplc gtmoral)^, and among all political jjarties in tlio 
Imperial Parlia-mont. I strove on ray return from England to 
persuade tin; political leaders of India to grasp the hand of 
friendship and good-will held out to them and to abandon tlio 
attitude of t neat or menace. I sought to convince them that 
this was the surest ajid the quicke.st way for India to travel 
along the rof .dtohor ultimate aims and aspirations. I as.se]'t- 
ed my own amphatic opinion to this cll'oct as the result of ob¬ 
servation during my stay in Londoiy* I quoted tlio Secretary 
of State’s words, and thpy arc worth repetition. Ho said—“We 
desire and roouostgood-will; nor acall we be nig 'ardly bargaiuets 
if wo meet idtli that generous friendship which is near and 
dear ro our hearts.” In order to refresh your memories lot 
me quote om; passage from my own speech in August last, 
wlicn I vras leforring to the possih’lity of the appointment of 
a Commission earlier tlan 1929, and after I liad shown that 
11:3 Majesty’3 Govermnoiity did not attach special sanctity 
to the year 1929. I then said—“ Tlie re-exainination of the 
Coiistitufion may take place at any time not labor than 1929, 
when the Br.tish Government are persuaded that there has 
been genuine co-operation of the responsible Indian political 
leaders in wo 'king tlic c.xisting Constitution, and when sulllei- 
ent experience of thc.se new, and still largely untried, conditions 
has been gathered to form the hasi.s of a considered judgment 
and to enable proposals for the future to he^ made with 
some confidence ”. I had hojicd that the leaders of Indian 
])o]it'cal thought .might seize the opportunity alTorded to them 
by the attitude of Govcriiraeut, that they might elect to comply 
with the reqne t made and might thus pave the way for an 
earlier apjioinbimmt of the Statutory Commission and for the 
incejition of a new era in political relations between India 
and Government. Whilst I fully uuder.stood and acknow- 
h'.dgod the exigencies of political partie.s and the dilliculties 
t. confronting political,'leaders, I yet hoped that eoucluBion 
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would be reached and lliat action would be taken which 
would change the political atmosphere and lead to better under¬ 
standing between India and the British people. It appeared 
to me that this was the golden moment for various sections of 
politi:al opinion of India to combine in furtherance of the 
common purpose of advancing the interests of India by laying a 
surer foundation for her future relations with the British Govern¬ 
ment and people. But to my great regret f must confess that 
the realisation has fallen short of the extent of my hopes. 
So far, the appeals made with the object of promoting harmony 
and concord have failed to evoke that clear and definite response 
from India which should have been unmistakable in its mani¬ 
festations and have left no room for doubts or ambiguities. 
A more generous response would, I feel sure, have evoked 
generous action. The heart of Britain would have been won 
by immediate and sympathetic acceptance of the advances^she 
had made and a now situation would have been created based 
upon mutual trust and good-will. I shall refrain from dis¬ 
cussing the various currents of Indian political thought that 
have found expres.sion in diverse directions since I last 
addressed you. I desire to avoid comment that might possibly 
accentuate differences between jJolitical parties and Govern¬ 
ment. Yet I must speak my personal opinion with frankness. 
A study of the various speeches and of numberless press articles 
has led me to regret the^more that there should be such hesita¬ 
tion in plainly recognising and accepting the new situation to 
which Government’s invitation pointed. As I have indicated, 
I had cherished the thought that the attitude of Government 
would have made more cogent appeal to the generous minds 
of India. But it w'ould appear that the opportunity is not to 
be seized; it is to be allowed to lapse, and indeed, in some 
puarters, I gather, that the intention, as at present expressed, 
is to reject it. And yetll believe that there is already the begin¬ 
ning of the growth of better relations. I wish the evidence 
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liad been more marked ; but nevertheless, I think I have dis- 
cei'ned it, and I deem it fair to state, as I have already acknow¬ 
ledged on previous occasions, that there is some improvement 
in the general attitude, some change in the tone and 
temper of politicians towards Government. Here again, I 
wish it had been more definite and unmistakable and also more 
general. Although the*Government in the last Session of the 
Assembly was opposed and defeated on various occasions, yet 
there was to my mind a greater disposition manifested to consi¬ 
der problems on their merits and to discard purely obstructive 
tactics. I have examined most carefully the debate of last 
Septembisr on the Government Resolution relating to the 
Muddiman Committee Report, and have studied the terms 
of the amendment passed by this Assembly. Whilst I willingly 
recognise tb it some ^individual opinions were expressed sug¬ 
gestive i>f a desire to, meet Government’s advance, the language 
of the Resolution seems to admit of no doubt as to the inten¬ 
tions of thos e who supported it by their vote. Possibly inge¬ 
nious minds may discover here or there in the formula adopted 
some evidence of di.sposition to accept the invitation. But 
I must reluctantly confe.ss that scrutinising those terms with 
ths de,sire to regard them as favourably as po,ss'ble, I cannot 
find the de- ired encouragement to those who, like myself, were 
seeking evidenoeiof greater co-operation and good-will. 

There is however yet time for a more satisfactory response. 
In the en uing Session, as the proceedings of this Assembly 
develop, I trust there may bo found a clear manifestation of 
an attitude at generous and as well-intentioned as I verily 
believe wj.s that wliich prompted the appeal. I shall continue 
to watch cvent.t here and throughout the country with deep 
interest, and it is my earnest prayer that the hopes, to which 
1 still cling, may not be disappointed and that a new era may 
dawn in iuJian progre.si~an era of more sympathetic under¬ 
standing, more widespread trust and more universal good-wilh 
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BANQUET AT BARODA. 

His Exccilericy tht; Viceroy delivered the foilowing spoocli in reply to 
the toast of his health by His Higlincss the Gaekwar of Jhiroda :— 

Your HifjJmess, Ladies and Genllemen. —I tl anlc Your Ifigh- 
ncss for tfie cordial welcome you have extended to Iltn- Esoul- 
lency and myself and for the very kind words in wlrieh you 
have alluded to us both. It is invariably a gratification to 
me to find Her Excellency’s efforts in the cause of Inmianity 
and relief of suffering appreciated and Your Higluiess’ generous 
expressions in recognition of her acbievenicnts in idiis direction, 
have given me great pleasure. Your Highness has made 
eloquent references to myself for which 1 thank you sinoorely. 

My visits to Indian States would have been incomplete 
if I had not been able to include among them a visit to Baroda, 
and I am glad that 1 have been able to do so this year notwitli- 
standing the crowded programme of tlie few weeks that remain 
of my ])eriod of oillce. I need not assure Your Highness that 
tlu^liistorical importance of this State, its long and honourable 
connection with the British Orowir and the Government o! 
India and the progre.ssive linos on which its administration ha.s 
been conducted by Your liigbno.s,s cntifled it to the highe.st 
eoiisideration from me and from those who may .succeed ino in 
the office of Viceroy and Governor-General. 

It is a source of special pfea.sure to me that my visit to Your 
Highne.ss coincide.s with the celebrations of the Jubilee 
Anniversary of your succession to the yadi/ed this State. 
I heartily congratulate Your Riglmes.s on this'huspicious event 
and offer you my warmest wislies for the future. May Your 
.Highness long be spared to guide the destinies of your State and 
to labour for the advancement of your subjects 1 May your 
subjects long enjoy the felicity of your rule and profit by those 
wise 8chcrac.s of development which it has been your pride to 
devise and execute in the interests of their welfare ! 
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I need not dwell in detail on the earlier history of the con- 
neetion of the Baroda State with the Government of India. 
Su£&ee it to say that more than a hundred years have passed 
since it began, and that from the outset to the present day 
loyalty to die British connection has been revered as a sacred 
obligation in the State. On those occasions when there has 
been opportunity to put that obligation into practice, the rulers 
of the State have not hesitated to demonstrate their fidelity to 
that tradition. In the days of the Mutiny the Gaekvvar of 
Baroda openly supporterl the British cause and took all possible 
measures to preserve peace in Guzerat. In the cri.si.s of the 
Great War' Your Highness, true to the .same tradition, exerted 
yourself to the utmost to help the cause of the Empire. I need 
not enumerate all the .service.s rendered at that time by Your 
Highness and your State ; but I may note that besides recruit¬ 
ment of combatants and ncn-condiatauts for our forces, Your 
Highness lent your palace at Bombay for u.se as a War Hospital 
and made contributions amounting to approximately 60 lakhs 
in cash for war purpo.se.s. 

Not less •well-known arc the admini.strative and social 
measures with which Your Highne.ss’ name will be always 
associated and to which you have alluded with such marked 
modesty in your speech. Your Highness’ rule has been charac¬ 
terised bv the deep thought you have given to these 
problems and the pensonal atOmtiou you have devoted 
to securing that there should he progre.ss and that progress 
should be along sane lines. Your Higbiuiss lias wisely 
concluded that no worthy supenstructiire can be raised 
unless the foundations liave been well laid and con¬ 
structed from sound materials. You have conceived that the 
first essentials for the well being of your iSt.ate are the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of law and order and the provision of 
an efficient administrative machine and you have successfully 
laboured to provide these requirements. You have rightly 
M14PSV. 3t 
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decided tJuit oejicrel pi’ogi'ew nui.sl. rent on a broad basis of 
better social and eeononiic (.-(nidilions and wider facilities for 
education among your subjects ; and you have given effect to 
your convictions by arvangenicnts for free and compulsory 
primary education and cxtensiA c facilities for Ingber education 
and by nieasures to ]iromote llie sociad iind economic welfare 
of tbe ])eopl('. in ail tbese nieasure.s Your blighiKiss has 
displayed the greatest consid(M'i).tion for the interests of your 
subjects and the wisest foretiioiiglit in e(|ui|)[)ing your State 
to meet any ebangiivg eoiiditiuiia wbicli tlu^ future may hold 
in store. Ili is jiot soiiclisiifcd to all mm. to reap where they 
sow or to see tla*. ivsidls for wineli l.h('y have lal.)t)nred. The 
work of inar)y iiK'n lu'ings Irappiiics.s and jirolit only to tljose 
who follow iiff.er them, (n your t.ase, however, Your Highness 
has not only |u'o\'!(l( (l for flu- .satisbui'on of your successors, 
for the welbu'c of )()>»■ Klale and for llu^ haf'piness of your 
people in the futur(', but you ha. ve also been rewarded by seciiig 
many great and iKuieliccnl. cha,ngc.s, fur winch you laboured, 
actually conn; to pai s in your State in your own tinu;. Your 
Highness may indeed looh liach on f he bO years during w'hich 
you have been tlie iluliug Prince of tliis Slate, witli a sense of 
duty well done. 

Your Higliue.ss lias alluded to tlie jiositiun occupied by the 
Indian States ,sid(,i by side with tlie graduid develojirnent of 
self-governing institutions in llritisb India. Let me remind 
Your Highness that at the time of tie' inauguration of the 
Reforms Scheme in .British India, the position of the Ruling 
Princes and the jjidian Kt.ati's was most carefully and scrii]m- 
lously considered ; ani l l.ho .sanctity of treaties and the iritention 
to preserve an.d maintain the rights and privileges of the Indian 
Princes was specially a,nd solcitndy rcailiriued by His Majesty 
the King-Empei'ur in a .Uoyal Proclamation. At the, same 
time, without [irejudice to tlu^ relat.ions sub.sisling between the 
.Paramount Powi'i and eacli individual State, the Ruling 
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l.’riiices as a Brnly, by tlio liistituticiii of tlio Chamber of 
Princes, wore :;ivea an o[)[) 07 'fiiiii 1 y of (a,king a wider part in 
tile destinies ( I India and the bbtipire liy olVering counsel in 
questions aH'(f( ting the States as a wlude or the States and 
British Inrlia and by association in the discussion of certain 
questions of Imperial concern. J can assure Your Highness 
Unit you need hacc no iipjin'lien.sion tlud., when any future 
enquiry is held I'egarding constitutional advance in British 
India, the iiosition of the .States and the privdegi.^s of the Princes 
will run any risk of being ignoi-ed or iujuriousiy aflected. I am 
convinced tliat their iutenests will be. most carefully borne in 
mind and con.si l(■rcd. Brili.sh Inrharp still in the first stage of 
luvr journey towards rcsjun.isible self-govemment. At this 
moment I .shall not spee.vdato on the prc'eisc position the States 
may occup) whena (inal stage indcveloj>ini>ntliasboonreached; 
Init of tiiis I a n, eertain that at all tiiiKcs, whatever clianges 
may lie \inder eonsideration, llu'. claims ol the States will 
continue to n'ceivc the attention io uliieh their po,sition and 
imjiortaneo in i idia and tlie, Mnipln^ jitslly.entiMo lliem. 

Vhmr Higlnu;s.s li.is releiTed io spe.cial rep.i'e,seutations which 
you have, made egarding your owu '^itate. 1 e.annot discuss 
them to-niglit, I ir the.se re]ii'esc,ida,tio,ns are, still under exami¬ 
nation, Your Highn.'.s.s may imwever rest assured that, when 
tlu;examination has been eoirqileted, llu'y will receive the 
most earefu! and impartial ci.msideralion al llu' lunuls of my 
.self and my (hneriiment. 

Let me uhauk Vuur Highness emee more for your cordial 
welcome, and the hospitality you have e.vtended to Her 
E.xcollency and lu'.self. Ytiiir Ilighnes.s has been most 
thoughtful in piovi<iing all that <-uu,Id intm-est and charm us 
during our visit. Wo sliall carry away (he most pleasant 
recollections of r nr e ksit to Baroda ami of the friendly feelings 
of Your Highness and Her Highness the Maliarani towards 
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US. Permit me to add that I greatly esteemed the privilege 
of meeting Her Highness. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, let me now ask you to join me in 
drinking the health of our illustrious ho.st His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar and in wishing hi m many years of happiness 
and prosperity. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OP THE INSTITUTE OP 
SOIKNOE AT BAHODA. 

In laying the foundation stone of the Institute of Science at Baroda 
His Excellency the Vicoroy nuido the following speech :— 

Your Highnes.Hi Ladies and (jcnllemen .—I thank Your 
Highness for the kind invitation you have extended to me to 
take part in to-day’s ceremony. I accepted your invitation 
with the greatest alacrity both on accoiuit of my appreciation 
of the general advantages expected from the projected insti¬ 
tution in affording e.xtended opportunities of acquisition of 
practical knowledge in science and adding to facilities for 
research, and because I wished to show how greatly I had been 
impressed with Your Highness’ achievements in the cause of 
education. 

On the first point I need not dwell at length, for your Diwan 
has explained in the most lucid and eloquent manner the scope 
of the nerv Institute of Science, the aims it is intended to 
fulfil and the advantages e.xpected from it. To those like 
myself who have lived in the 19th century and crossed over 
into the 20th, it has long been apparent that an era of far- 
reaching scientific discovery has begun. Day by day to 
silent workers and seekers in many an institution such as that 
it is proposed to build here, nature is slowly revealing her 
secrets and the mysteries of the universe are being disclosed. 
Year by year additions are being made to the sum total of 
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human knowledge and a new land of promise is being opened 
out. It is already an era of .stupendous discoveries and 
unparallel d inventions ; and if we are justified in trying to 
gauge the luture by the immediate past, a period of exceptional 
intellectual activity and scientific competition lies ahead of 
us. Tho.se countries, which lack tlic equipment to keep pace 
with it, will lag behind not only in the march to progress, 
but even in what may bo within a very few year.s tlie e.s.sential 
conditions of serviceable existence, and this holds true even in 
a country of conservative traditions like India. The applica¬ 
tion of science is the key to the improvement of the great 
staple indiwtry of thus country, agriculture. It Ls upon science 
that progress in the ordinary needs of the community, as for 
example better communications, improved public health, 
hygiene and sanitation and the relief of suffering must in future 
depend. Science is also the handmaid of indu.stry without 
whose hel]) no industry can e.xpand and flourish. In a word 
the happiness of the people in the future i.s inextricably bound 
up with efficiency in scientific knowledge and to untold 
numbers science may mean the difference between health and 
disease and between contentment and want. Here I must 
leave this fascinating subject; but the little 1 have been able 
to say may help the public to realise to some extent of what 
great importance to the welfare of this State thi.s in.stitution 
may one day become. 

In your project for this in,stitution Your Highness has added 
one more .stone to the great educational .structure which Your 
Highness has built up in this State; and tliough 1 have already 
dwelt last night in my speech at Your Ilighue.ss’ banquet on 
your achievements in the cause of education, I desire once 
more to express my admiration of the liberal conceptions 
Your Highness has formed of educational needs. To the reali¬ 
sation of those conceptions you have devoted your highest 
faculties, an absorbing personal attention and an untiring 
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activity. You have rightly conceived tiiat of the many dis¬ 
abilities and suft'crings to wliicli the jua- ses are exposed, 
ignorance is the potent cause and knovvh'.dgc is a certain ( uro ; 
and in "[iroportion as hnowledgc can lx; s|>rcad aanong the 
people in such incasurc will the moral n,nd intellectual woll- 
being of the community improve and c.\|)an(l. 

Nor have you confined your energies to one ])ortion of the 
field alone. While realising the importance of a sound general 
education for the peojdo at largo, you have not neglected the 
claims of higher education irt which the sf'Jccted few may 
share. You have abundantly ])rovidcd lor the more solid 
items of intellcctnal acquirements, but at the saino time the arts 
and graces have not been foigotten. You have sought to 
encourage erudition, to pi'omote ir'searcii ujid to develope the 
intellect, but side by side in your ;i.cad(‘my of music, |)icture 
galleries and art classes you have catered for the stimulation 
of the imagination and the formation of tust:c. The student 
in your State may turn at will from the. pursuit of modern 
scientific attainments in your scliool of technology to the study 
of the lore of the ancients in your library and rtiuseums. The 
lacilitie.s whicit Your Higbnc.ss has instituted olTer (xpial attrac¬ 
tion to tlio.se who desi?'e a gcnci-al cducafloii or those who would 
devote themselvo.s to spocial oredectic coiii’si's. 1 cannot too 
highly |)raisc the thouglit and capacity which Youi' Highness 
ha.s devoted to the csta.lilisliment of t.lii.s va.ried and compre¬ 
hensive scheme for fostering iutellcct\ial activities ; and I feel 
it a privilege to lay the fomidation-stone of an institution which 
will help to comjdete the great proj(',ct you have in mind. 

0PEN1N<1 OE 'I’HE Cn,-\MHEll OF PlM.yCESi A’L’ DELHI. 

His Excellency tlio Viceroy ojXMied th(‘ (Mtaiiiljci- of Princes at Delhi 
on tfie morning of the 25th January and delivered th(> following speech :— 
Your Highnesses. —Ih.avegreat pleasure in welcoming Your 
Highnesses til the labours of anotluu; Session of the Narendra 
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Mandiil. 1 I'egi.'ct if incoiivcnioiice was caused to any of the 
Princes by the post|)oneMient of the date originally fixed for 
these nieeti'igs. Your Highnesses are aware, tliat just before that 
date Her hlxccllcnoy fell ill and was obliged to undergo a 
serious operation in Calcutta. It w'as doubtful in the 
circunistarccs rvludhcv 1 could have, ajuanged to have been 
present at l)('lhi to ])ieside at the. nuietings of the Chamber; 
while 1 was still in perplexity as to the course to take, 
reluctant on the. one. hand to miss the privilege of presiding 
over the. Session of theCImmberandofmcetingYourHigln 
nesses at Delhi and afipi'eheitsiveon the other hanrl of leaving 
Calcutta. It a time when luy pre.se.ju.'e there might be sorely 
needed, His Tfighuess the, Chaueiillor and several other 
Princes sugge,stod to me, that the date, of the Session might 
be postponed. 1 gladly fell in witli these k’ind and thoughtful 
suggestions and tid.s was the reason of the change of date. 

First of all f may me.ntion that in .sending to His Majesty 
the King-Euitieror a iuessa,ge of condolence from India on the 
death oi Queen Ale.Kandra, 1 alluded in rny telegram to the 
wid(.iS])read sorrow f)f the J’rince.s on that occasion and 
conveyed their .sympathy to IJis Majesty. I knew that 
Your hllghucss(!s would wish a leference to the feelings of 
your Order included in a, telegram of this nature; and I 
observe from the agenda that a formal resolution will now be 
moved in the Cliaudier to convey your symiiathy of which 
I have already given an indicafiou in my telegram. 

Bcf.'U'C I pass on to the husiness before us, let ure try to 
discha) go in a u i easu re a personal oliligation to You r Highnesses. 
In my la.te domestic a,i),xieiies I have been ver'y greatly touched 
by tin, munerous messages of sympathy and encjuiry which 
re,ached n.e every day, or indeed at one, time almost every 
hour, from the I’riuce.s and (duel's. I a my pteoceu])atioDs at 
the moment I may not have been able to acknowledge 
sufficiently fully wliat a griiat source of oncouragement those 
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messages of kindly feeling and friendship have been to me in 
those trying days. To many Princes present here to-day 
I take the opportunity once more to testify my warm 
appreciation of the deep sympathy for me evinced by so many 
of the Princes and of the sincere regard shown by them for 
Her Excellency. Among the tendorest of the many pleasant 
memories we shall take away from India will be the recollec¬ 
tion of those messages. 

On looking round the Chamber I mi.ss the faces of .some 
of those who were with ii.s at the last Session. Among the 
Representative Members the Nawab of Dujana, who was a 
regular attendant at our tneetings, has pas,sed away. Among 
the Members also, death has claimed two rao.st distinguished 
representatives of your Order. I know that Your Highnesses 
share my feelings of deep regret at these losses. 

His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior has been 
cut off in the prime of libs life. T}u,s Chamber had few rivals 
to His Highness in whole-hearted devotion to its interests 
and its business. His Highne.ss attended every Session of 
the Chamber since its inauguration and was likewise never 
absent from a .single one of the Conferences of Princes and 
Chiefs which were held before its formation. He was 
untiring in hi.s service on the Committee of Princes; both 
here and in that Committee his sagacity and breadth of 
vision will be sorely mi.sscd. In Hi.s Highness we have lost 
not only a most able, conscientious and widely experienced 
Ruler of one of the great States, but we liave also lost a 
personality of great forcefulness and charm and one who to 
most of us was a very greatly loved friend. 

His Highnc,ss the Maharaja of Kashmir has also passed 
away, full of years and honours, from this Chamber and 
from the State which he ruled for over 40 years. The 
ordered simplicity of his life and his reverence for what was 
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Ix'.st in till', old tradition,s won for him a, widoapread respect 
ill many i|uai l(vrfi in India.. 'I'lie memory of his Icindly heart 
and shreivd iicrciiition will h.nifr lie clierished liy ns. Like 
the late Ma.hara.ja Selndia, Ills Highness of Kashmir was 
very regular ii his attendance at, the meetings of the Chamber ; 
and in spite of enfeebled health and advancing yen.r.s he only 

failed to attend the Sessions on two occa,sionH.once when he 

was pre-occu]iicd with arraneinnents for receiving IT is Hoy al 
Highness the I’rinee ol Wales in his Stale and once when he 
was prevented from coming by .severe illtmss, 

I could say much more on this sidyject; but as resolutions 
of condolence wltli i.he families of these Princes are to be 
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valued, not only iiy India and in tlie eoiincils of the Eni])ire, 
but by the re))reHontativ^es of the nations of the world on 
matters of international bearing and importance. 

A question in which many of Your Highnesses have 
taken a keen interest is the sira))liru;ation of relations l)etween 
the Governmf'.nt of India and the States. Last 3 '('ar I 
referred to the progress made in tlu^ est,a))lishnient of direct 
relations between the Governmcuit of India and tlie various 
States previously in political relations with the Local 
Govermnents. I warned Your Highnesses aga,inst too 
sanguine expectations of an (‘arly comj»letion of the process ; 
but the progress actually made has been considerable, 
bearing in mind the dislocation and alterations in administrative 
machinery involved, and at the, same time the change is 
working smoothly where it has been made and consolidated. 
The Punjab Stales Agency has been in existence for some 
time, and in November 11124 I inaugurated the Western 
fjidia States Agency. The latter, so far as can l)e judged 
in/the short period,' is working without any didieulty. 
Another branch of the same subject had relation to reducing the 
channels of communication between the Paramount Power 
and each State to a single link and the rejrresentations made 
centred round the Kajjnitana Agency. In this respect after 
a thorough examination and after consultation with the 
Secretary of State, it has been decided that, though it is outside 
the range of jiractical measures to abolish the post of Agent 
to the Governor-General,; it is possible if the Pi inees concerned 
so desire to create a new second class Residency with headquar¬ 
ters at Rharatjmr for the conduct of relations with the States 
of Alwar, Rharatpur, Dholjuir, dhalawar, KarauU and Kotah, 
It must, however, be clearly understood that the Government 
does not intend to introduce this change unless it is in 
accordance with the wisliCB of the J’rinci's concerned. No 
other change ajipears to be possible in this area ; and the 
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change now exjjlaJnnd, il adopted, inuyt not he taken/ as 
giving any ground for a,ntieij)ation that the post of Agent to the 
(iovcrnor Otuiera] can at any time he aholished. Indeed I 
and my Governmenf, have come to tJie. conclusion ae the 
result of eartdul exauunation of the questuni on present data 
that the Agent to the (Jovermjr-hlent'ral is an essential part 
of the iiiachiuery for the conduct oJ our relations with the 
States in the ilajputana area, 1 know that some of Your 
Highnesses have thought that this/post was unnecessary, hut 
let me remind you that while i and my (Jovcjrnment are always 
anxious to meet the wishes of the I’rinces as far as we possibly 
( an and liave given many iui earnest of our intentions in thts 
ntspect, at tli.i same time the responsihility for the direction 
and eontrol of out relation with Indian States has been vested 
in my Government by the Jlritish Uoverninetit; and we are 
hound to set up and maintain the kind of machinery which 
in our viiiW (.onduces In the most effective discharge of our 
resjjonsihilities to His Majesty’s Government. 

Your Highnesses, we begin to-day the fifth (Session of the 
t'hamh(!r of hrinces. 1, as Viceroy, hav(j had a very intimate 
connection with these first years of the working of your 
('hamher; for though this is oidy the fourth yession at which 
I have presitJed, J think 1 can lay claim to have actually 
presided at all the wm'kiny Juecl.ings of your Chamber, because 
but little voli tne of busiiu;ss was transacted during your first 
Session oiiher than Ific re.cord of com])iimeutaiy and forniai 
resolutions. The sands of my term in my high ofhee are 
running low ; and it is with re.gret that 1 must lay emphasis on 
the fact that this is the last yession of the INarendra Mandal 
over which I shall be called to preside. In future years 1 
shall remember with interest, as the time comes round, 
that the Friiices are again in yiission in their Chamber; but 
my hand will no longer be on the pulse of those epestions 
and interests which have occupied our attention in the 

3ug 
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Chaiiibor during tile past years. 1 shall not see with iiiy 
own eyes how the promise oi' youth is fulfilled in maturity. 
1 shall not personally maric the germination of the seeds of 
any changes that may all'ect you, though 1 may hear from 
afar of their ripen iii.’' to harvest. The times and circumstances 
in which the idea of this Chamher took shape and the Chamber 
came into existence are still as fresh in most of the minds of 
Your Highnesse.T as they are in mine. I shared with Mr. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State, and Hi.s Majesty’s Govmn- 
ment at that time the high hopes of the utility of the Chamber 
and of its great value to the I’rinccs, to the Government and 
to the Empire which were (uidiodied in the Koyal ! j'oclama- 
tion at its inauiguration. 1 have'watched its early -ears and 
have laboured to foster the growth of those ideals which 
were entertained at its ert'ation. The present time, when 
I am about to sever my connection with it, appo-ars to me to 
be a fitting opportunity to analyse the work of the Chamber, 
to review its achievements and to .scrutinise tlui measure 
attained of fulfilment of its original jiurpose. 

Let me try to recapture for Your Highnesses for a moment 
the atmosphere as far as the Indian States Were concerned 
at the time of the creation of the Chamber of Princes. It 
was an era of change in the world. Witb tbe ending of the 
greatwarmuchof anolderurder liad jiassed away ; conditions 
of life liad been radically altered; standards and values 
had been profoundly modified ; new ideas bad sprung up ; 
a general desire bad been manifested among tlie peoples at 
large in the world to shoulder heavier responsibilities and to 
take a greater and more direct share in the control of the 
affairs of their countries. India itself had been iiubucd witb 
new aims and new wants. ' Kor reasons, which are sulliciently 
well-known, His Majesty’s Govcwnmeiit with the unanimous 
support of all political parties in Parliament at tbe time, 
had announced its intention to introduce a reformed con- 
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stitutioii of (loveriimcjit into British India, to grant a 
considtsrahiti ineuKure of responsible Goverinneiit and to set 
the f(;i!t oi India OJi th(i i-oud to tlus attainnernt of the status 
of a self-governing unit in tlie hhnpire ; a ne,\v goal had been 
placed before the pi'.oplc ; new responsibilities^ had heiui given 
to them and now opj)ortiinitie.s of service and co-operation 
had l.K.en ’Jouchsafed. 

With tl e States of India relations were stilt maintained on 
traditional limss. Kollowing ancieiU, tre.aties or engagenients, 
custom or agnaanent in each ease iJie ('overmuent of India 
still dealt tl roug'a its agon fa with every iState, individually. The 
separate position, riglits, dignities ujid ])rivileges of each 
indiviiiual rider were acknowledged and resjiected as a 
.se[)ara(e pret--a.s .sonietliing personal to him and Ins State 
and as bot'veen liijii and the Paraniount Power alone. 

This sii'ucture of relations ha<l it.s dilKculties and 
coin])h!xities ; but it was valued by the. States. It hud become 
a piu't of Jiistory and was lia.llowed by old traditions and 
usage. It was well iitti'd to |.)res(n\e the sell-respect .and 
dignity of lach Prince am! State; and under the system no 
interests ran a li.sk of being prejndieed oi' lielittled. It formed 
no uniinpKirianf I'a.etor in fostering tliat spiiit of loyalty and 
devotion to tin' Crown and the Coverumeut whieli has so 
markedly distinguished tlie annals of the State.s. It strength¬ 
ened those tics (vf mutual trust, and regard whidi had been the 
ce.ment in the foiindatioiis of the relations iietweon tire Covern 
rnent of India and tiie State.s for' .so many years. No ques 
tion arose of disturbing thus structure. 

Neva rtlu.less side by .side, wilh this system of individual 
relation.'-, the Biinees and States I'oi'ined a. pietiirc' on alarger 
canva,s. I’lm States eovei'ed an area ol ()00,0(>0 S(|na,re miles 
in India and had a population of G'.t millions. As a body 
they occupied at least a third of the whole of India. Collectively 
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tlieit; iiitei'cstH aiul foiifei'iis miuU; a very considerable 
contribution to tlie oencra.l liistoiy of India. Though each 
State had' sei)aratc relations witii tlic (lovernment, there was 
of necessity at the, saiiic time a coiimiunity of interest among 
the States upon que.stions affecting tlie States as a' whole 
or questions jointly affecting tlie State.s and Britisli India; 
and although tlie (lovermncnt dealt with States individually, 
there was likewise a uniforinity of policy on the part of tlie 
Government in respect of those far-reaching questiojis. A])art 
from these unifying factor.s, tlie Princes and States had attained 
a new signifieunee outside India. The Princes by their 
devotion to tire Throne and the Kmpirc had displayed in the 
ordeal of the great war a loyalty which, though for many 
yeai’s/fully appreciate.d and cherished in fndia and by His 
Majesty’-s Government, had not sufliciently perhajis been 
realised before in the Kmpire or known to other nations. 
Tlie Princes and their States were acr.daimed as an entity 
and an asset in the Inqiorial Commonwealth by the ot^lior 
component parts of the Empire ; they vvej c recognised as a factor 
in the great movements whicli hail brought success to the 
Allies. Indian State force.s had bee.n brigaded as an Imperial 
Contingent in great/cam]laigns with the troops of tlic Eiirjure. 
Tim Princes of India liad begun to take part in Imperial 
Coiiiidls and eonclave.s. They bad been present as 
representutive.s of India and the, I'liiipire on a unique occasion 
at the signing of the Peace Tj'caty ami at the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. By the ordeal of war, bonds of mutual 
confidence throughout the Einjiire had been strengthened 
and identity of interests and resfionsibilities established. 
The ])roblems of peace were'no less insistent and complex than 
those of war ; and following upon the war dillicidties arose 
which taxed the utino,st resources of administrations and 
which could only be solved by a general spirit of co-operation 
and help. 
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Tiit( time lilting to flis Majesty’s (j(iv'('niinnn(; 

to invito Vour llighnossos to toko a liii-goi- sliaro in IIk; 
(IcvolupnK'ut of Tnrlia, to o))ou to tlio Ikiiioos ii wider field of 
activity ai d by socking tlio.ir united ad vice to give them the 
o])portunitv^ to olfor/counsol eoncorning the policy of Oovern- 
mont tovvi ads matters of common ini (west to tlie (States 
or ImiKU'ia weal. In the words of lli.s Itfajesty the (Ihandier 
was broiiglit inro bding in tlu! confident ho|i(^ that the united 
counsels of th(^ T’ritic(\s and Hulers a.s.seud)le,d in formal 
conclave will bo fruitfid of lusting good both to themselves 
and their snbjeotn and by advancing the interests which 

oommen to tluur tcTTltories and to British fruba will 

benefit rny IhTpiire a.s a whole,.It is my firm belief 

that a fiitit 'o full of great, and, benefic-ent activities lies before 
the ('hamber thus established. 'J'o the I’rinces long versed in the 
acl.sof t hiv( rninentand stau'.smanship it will open still ’wider 
fields of lin(ie.rial service.; it will afford themopportiinitieB of 
which, 1 am couvinee.d.they wdl bcjiromptto avail tlimnselves, 
of cotnj’aringexperienecs.of inte.r-ehanging ideas and franiing 
matured and balatieed conclusions on matters of common 
intcrcist, Nor will less advantagCfaecnu' to my Viceroy and the 
officers serv ng under him, to whom t.he pimdeut (loiin.sel.s and 
considered advice of the Chandler cannot fail to be of tin* 
greatest assi-itance. Tire jiroblem of tbo future must be faced 
ill a spirit of co-operation and trust, ft is in this spirit that I 
summon tlie Princes of India to a larger share in my Councils ” 

it was ill tliesc circumstances and wifji these liopes that 
the Chandiei came, into being. Before I jiroceed to serutiiiise'' 
the work of tin Clnunlier tliere arc .some otlier jioints of 
importance i s eoniwctiou with its format ion upon which it will 
be useful to dwell. In tlie lirst place l.be scheme for the 
Chamber of Prim es was based on fhe fruits of aol.iial o.vperience 
of the value of the informal conferenee which preceded its 
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fonn.'itioii. Intilie, ,so(!oiut placo llio sclieirui was warmlyfliam-- 
pioiu'd fnini tlu'. outset l)y a luimlior of the Priuces iuid several 
of the Priiiee.tJtool; ail aetivui part in advising upon the form 
of its constitution anil uiion the rules and regulations to 
he framed 1,o ensure its smooth working. Another essential 
jioint in the scheme was the entirely vmhmtaTy character of its 
Memborshij) in that attendance was to he a matter of choice. 
In fact the, success of the scheme and the inlliumce of the 
Phamber were purposely left to depend on the measure of 
the Princes’ hidief in it.s utility and of their desire to sujiport 
it. rAnother point of im])ortance is that, whilaHhc Chamber 
was destined freely f,o give, counsel to the Viceroy on matters 
relating to Ifm territories of the Indian Hfates generally and 
on ipiostions alTecf.ing those territories jointly with IJritish 
India or the rest of the Em|)ire, tlie internal affairs of individual 
States and their Ilulors were specifically excluded from its 
purview. The existing rights of Sl.atcs as regards their internal 
affairs were in no way impaired or alteri'd by the formation 
of/the Chamtier, nor were the resolutions of the Chamber 
desifined in any sense to curtail the consultations and discussions 
between the Government of India and individual States on 
matfiers of policy which had been customary in the jiast. 
Thus wliile on the one hand liy the constitution of the Chamber, 
the Princes as a -wliolo were given a larger voice in the Councils 
of-the Empire and a wide opjiortunity in an advisory and 
consultative capacity of iufluenciug the jiolicy of Government 
as regards/the States, yet on the other hand l.he rights, dignities 
and [iriviieges of indiviilual Princes w^ere at the inauguration 
of tlie Ctuunhcr again exjilicitly guaranteefl; the sanctity of 
separate treaties and engagements was once more solemnly 
re-affirmed ; and hhe relations subsisting hotweeu Government 
and each State, great or little, were specially conserved and 
maintained. Briefly summed up the position is that the 
Chamber of Princes came into existence as a result of evolution 
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from a pi'eviciua embryonic and leaaj formal body; that it 
was brought into (sxisteiice at the dosiro of and with the help 
of a number of the Princes; that the continuance of its 
existence mainly depends on the sense of its value to the 
Princes and tl e measure of their support; and that while it 
introduces an entirely new field of activity and influence for 
the Princtis iii the realm of Imperial and Indian affairs, it 
leaves undisturbed, both in structure and practice, the relations 
existing between the Paramount Power and each individual 
State. 

Your Higlinesses, when tlie Ohamber started, it was not 
without its c:itics. Some oi them were to be found within 
the i-anks of your own Order. Their apprehensir ns as to the 
innovation are well-understood by Your Highnesses and 
rested ujton grounds that commended themselves to them 
as based upon sullicient reason, though the objections appear 
to us in the main to be met by the safeguards embodied 
in the constitution of the Ohainber, Outside your Order 
also ther(!/wc''e ciitics of whom the most vocal predicted that 
the machiner / of the Chamber would be used solely to enhance 
the rights and [nivilcgrw of the Princes in disregard of their 
responsibilities for the welfare of their subjects or of their 
obligations to India and the Empire. There were others 
who credited the Chamber with unconstitutional purposes and 
vague rea ctio iuir\' obj ccts. Nor were those ('assandras wanting 
who prophesied t!)at the Chamber would speedily cease to exist 
owing to tin indiil'eronce oi'/iiianition of its Members. The., 
assembling oi the fifth Session of the Cliambor' gives the most 
definite jiublic contradiction to the latter vaticination. The 
proceedings of the Chamber and the policy of my Government 
in State aihurs shoidd also have sot aside tlio doubts existing 
in the minds of certain Members of your Order ; but as regards 
critics among tlm. public generally, as the ])roceedings of the 

Chamber arc confidential and are not puldished, perhaps there 
M14PSV 3y 
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are some who still suspect that dark mysteries or black magic 
are practised at the meetings of tlic Narcndra Mandal. You 
have no remedy in this latter case except to satisfy your own 
conscience after due scrutiny of your acts, but I believe that 
most of the objections of the public to the Chamber have 
disappeared. The voices of the critics seem to me less insistent 
of late years; and whatever the public may think of the 
fruits of the labours of the Chamber of which they know but 
little, they^hre by now at least reas,sured that they haye no 
pernicious effecst. 

When I come to analyse the work performed by the 
Chamber I find that in the first place some time has been 
spent, as was naturally to be expected in the case of a 
newly-constituted body, in perfecting the machinery of the 
Chamber itself. You haye pas.sed resolutions dealing with 
the representation of the lesser States in the Chamber and 
with the represeptation of States under minority administration. 
One resolution/has endowed the Chamber with its now well- 
known alterirative designation of Narendra Mandal. Certain 
slight amendments in the first regulations and rules haye 
also formed thesubjectof resolutions. A preliminary discus.sion 
has taken place as to whether it is desirable to introduce 
anv system to give publicity in whole or in part to the 
proceedings of the Chamber and the (juestion is still under 
comsideration. Very important ie.solutions have also been 
passed regarding the constitution and procedure of the 
Standing Committee -a body whose great utility in the 
scheme of the Chamber is fully recognised. Annual elections 
have taken phicv' of Members to the po.st of Chancello. and 
to membership of the Standing Committee. These very 
necessary functions have occupied a considerable portion 
of Your Highness’ attention; and I think Your Highnesses 
have found it a cause of satisfaction that the rules and 
regulations, supplemented in a slight degree by the additioms 
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above reierred to, have worked so smoothly and satisfactorily. 
No difficulties of interpretation or procedure have arisen; 
and the course of the proceedings in the Chamber and the 
rules by which they arc guided are generally well-understood 
and appreciated. 

Your Highnesses, as is mo.st fitting, lost no time in using 
your new corporate body as the channel for communications 
of loyalty to the Throne and House of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. Messages such as those passed in this Chamber by 
Your Highnesse.s to His Majesty of gratitude for the 
inauguration of tliejChamber, to Their Imperial Majostie.s of 
congratulatior s on birth of their first grandson or to His Royal 
Highness t he I'rint e of Wale.s of welcome to India gain an added 
force from the circum.stance that they are passed in a solemn 
conclave of uumerou.s repre.seutatives of your Order and 
strike a new note in nressages of this character. 

As a body '^’'our Highnesses have also taken the opportunity 
of recording y uir abiding interest in great personalities who 
have been connected with tin"Princes and the States and have 
shown an understanding .sympathy in tlieir concerns. I allude 
to messages such as those sent to the late Mr. E. Montagu 
on his retirement from the post of the Secretary of State for 
India and to h)s widow on his death. 

Of very great interest in the proceeding.s of the Chamber 
have been the reports presented by those Members of your 
Order who ha\ e repre.sented India at Imperial Conferences 
and at the A6.sembly of'the League of Nations. Your 
Highnesses have heard a number of such reports and passed 
resolutions congratulating the representatives on the able 
manner imwhich they havedischarged their greatresponsibilities 
The subject of the resolutions have been Their Highnesses of 
Cutch and Abvar who were representatives at Imperial 

Conferences and Their Highnesses of Rikaner, Cutch and 

3x2 
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Nawanagar who reproRfintwl India at the, Asscimhiy of the 
League of Nations, the latter being a representative on two 
occasions We are to receive the Maharaja of^Patlala’s rej)ort 
of the work at the latest meeting of the Assemoly of the I^oague 
of Nations at the present iSession. These reports are quite 
unique both in interest and character. They transjjort the 
audience into a larger atmosphere when the affairs of Empires 
and Nations are discussed. They directly link up India with 
the Empire and connect Your Highnesses and your States with 
the Imperial Commonwealth. They carry our thoughts 
towards the place of the British Emipire in the world among 
thej nations and countries. They j)romote reflection to 
larger lines concerned with the solidarity of the unit of which 
India is a part and the higher calls of its de-stiny and of 
humanity at large. I value tliese di,scussions because I believe 
that they fulfil one of the ideals .set before the Chamber of 
opening up a wider field of activity for the Princes in the 
interests both of India and of the Imperial weal. 

While it is a great privilege to take ])art in/the discussions 
of the representatives of the Nations at the Assembly of 
the League, it likewise entails grave responsibilities. India’s 
responsibility, lilte India’s membership, is not only in respect 
of British India but also of that part of India which is comprised 
of Your Highnesses’ territories. Of the Conventions which 
are ratified on behalf of “ India ” as the result of these 
international gatherings at Geneva, some by tlicir very nature 
call for action by the Imperial Government alone ; but there 
are other? 'that must necessarily affect, and create definite 
obligations in respect of the territories over which Your 
Highnesses rule. It is clear therefore that the Indian States 
cannot afford to be indifferent to the League and its activities, 
and judging by the proceedings of this Chamber at past 
sessions when such questions have been before it, I believe 
that I and my Government may count with confidence on the 
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co-operation of Your Highnesses in the discharge of responsi¬ 
bilities devolving in this nitinncr oTi^ndia as a whole. 

I need i ot assure y(ui that there is no intention of 
encroaching unnecessarily on the freedom with which you 
conduct yoi r internal adniinistrations. At the same time 
I mu.st ask you to realise that one f)!' the most important 
results of thi; creation of the .lA!agu(! of Nations has been 
to bring into existene.e machinery liy which international 
influence, or rather the joint ])ublic ojiinion of many countries, 
can be brought to bear on the dome.stic affairs of all 
countries ftr vl all administrations. Your Highnesses’ interjia- 
tionalrelations are conducted on your behalf by the Imperial 
Government, So far as the League of Nations is concerned, 
we have been able to arrange that one of your Order should 
ordinarily b-; included on the repre.sentation of India at its 
Assemblies. 

There is thus no intention on our jrart of ignoring or 
compromising, m the exercise of the right to conclude 
international agreemenis on behalf of India as a whole, the 
rights which are/vested in the Eirlcr.s of Indian States, though, 
as I have ndi(.uxted abov(u it may be nece.ssnry on certain 
occasions to inv.te them to take in res[)ect of their territories 
the same acrion as eve ouiuelvcs are r(!quiied to take in respect 
of British India. 

Let me now turn to our more domestic concerns. While 
the greater part of the resolutions of the Chamber have had 
reference to the policy of the Government of India in dealing 
with th<! Staters, to which I will return later, a few resolutions 
have d(;alt wutli questions primarily of interest to the States 
as a whole and the States vnUr fie. I allude to resolutions 
such as thi*t to appoint a Committee of Ministers to report 
on certain questions regarding extradition, excise regulations 
and boundary disputes or that to aj)point a Committee of the 
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Chamber to investigate tjuestions of riparian rights. 1 
believe there is a considerable held for work of this nature. 
It can be conducive of nothing but good. It tends to promote 
understanding, for there can only bo general understanding 
where individual points of view have had an opportunity of 
being expressed and understood. 

Let me now refer to the discu.s,sions regarding the policy 
of Government in relation to matters affecting the States as 
a whole and Imperial or Lritish Indian interests at the 
same time. I allude to subjects such as Railways, Telegraph 
lines, Wireless communication, Postal arrangements and 
Mining concessions which have been the subject of resolutions. 
Policy in these cases directly affects. British India as a whole 
at the same time several of these questions have aspects of 
importance impinging on Imperial interests. Many other 
subjects have an often un?n8])ected relation to Imperial affairs, 
as for example even subjects of api)arently minor importance 
such as the employment of Europeans, which have been 
discussed in the Chamber, have connections not at first 
obvious with Imperial policy becaufse the employment of 
aliens, often a question of importance when war breaks 
out, is included in the subject. 

More limited in scope, in tnat they deal with the policy 
of Government in relation to the States only and have no 
connection with public affairs in British India, are another 
class of resolutions such as those dealing with the terminology 
used in addressing Ruling Princes and the Governments 
of States, the period of limitation in seeking remedy by 
appointment of a Court of Arbitration and certain aspects 
of policy regarding agreements to be concluded with States 
in the case of young Rulers. 

Certain resolutions are limited also in another way, in 
that they deal with questions of interest to one Local Gov¬ 
ernment or to individual Local Governments, such as for 
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example the resolution regarding visits ol Euling Princes to 
certain sanatoria in the United Provinces, and that relating, 
to the acquisition of immoveable x>ropcrty in British India. 
These questions, though of interest to all the Princes, are 
primarily only of interest in British India to the Local 
Government within whose administration a hill sanatorium 
lies or within whose administration a particular Prince may 
seek to acquire immoveable xu-operty. 

Of interest in another way was the resolution regarding 
Kadio broadcasting. This is a now subject. Its regulation is 
still fluid in the world and in each individual country. T* 
is sensitive to rapid develop mem and change. It is im¬ 
portant that some uniformity be quickly secured as best 
can be arranged. The Chandler gives tlie opportunity of 
speedily bringing a large number of Princes into direct 
touch with new developments and of hearing their views. 

The activity of the Chamber was of particular interest 
to me in two questions of considerab’o importance. The 
Gnyernment of India appointed two Committees- one to deak 
with the press regulations in British India and the other to 
fleal with iiscaf policy. The work of these Committees attracted 
immediate attention among the Princes and resolutions in 
regard to both were jiassed by t.he Cliandie.r. In the first 
case the resolution led to immediate action by my Gov¬ 
ernment ; and a further resolution of the Chamber expressed 
gratitude at the action we had taken, in the teeth of consider-, 
ntde oppostion, as exemplified in the Indian States Protection, 
against Uisafhction Bill. Fiscal policy is a more complicated 
question which cannot be solved without most careful 
examination. The subject has been under the consideration 
of my Government and e.s})ecially of the Departments 
coDicerned since the last meeting of the Chamber. I am 
however not }et in a xiosition to announce a conclusion. 
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After searcliing tlie resolutions of tlic Chaniber I fail 
to find ground for t]io*for(H‘ast of some of its more virulent 
public critics that it would devote tlic main jiart of its energies 
to securing individual privileges. 

After a careful review of tlic work of the Cliamber I 
arrive at the conclusion that the Chamber is successfully 
fulfilling those very objects for which it was constituted. I 
hold that the ideals have been clearly kept in mind, and that 
there has been no falling away from the high purpose cherished 
for the Chamber at its inauguration. 1 earnestly trust it, 
may avoid possible dangers in the future, as, for example, the 
serious danger of flagging interest which may be shown by 
scanty attendance at meetings or in a minor degree by lack of 
promptness in dealing with the business of the Chamber as, 
for instance, in confirming the proceedings of the Chamber. 
There is also the risk that activity in the Chambei may be 
too closely confined to a few hrinccs only. It is my conviction 
that the Chamber can only flourish if a considerable number 
of Princes from different groups of States take a genuine 
and lively interest in its proceedings and work for its success. 
To have influence it must bo representative ; and to be 
representative the Princes gtmcrally must take an active 
part in formulating views upon questions uiidcr discussion. 

1 am convinced that the advice of the Chamber is and 
will continue to be of great and real value to the Government; 
and I likewise feel strongly that the Chamber ojiens uj) a wide 
vista of greater activity in public affairs for the Princes, as 
a whole, and that its tendency must bo to extend and broaden 
outlook and to give to the Princes as a body a larger and 
keener interest in the progress of India and tlie destinies of 
the British Bm]kre. I believe also that the existence of 
the Chamber helps to assign to the Princes and States a greater 
weight in the general scheme of the Commonwealth of India 
wl^jch is due to their numbers and inq)ortance- 
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Before lca\ ing tlio Kistory of the working of the Chamber 
let me say a word regarding the Standing Committee and 
the Chaneellor—both very vital parts of its machinery. I 
wish to express my deep appreciation of the admirable services 
which haA'e be'on rendered to tlic Chamber by the Members 
of the Standing' Committee. They have borne the burden and 
heat of the day; arid only those who have worked on the 
Committee can realise the many hours of concentration, 
discussion and thought wJiicli lie beliind the reports sub- 
mitf-ed by them lo deliberation by Your Iliglinesses at the 
meetings of tlie Chand)er. The work of the Chamber would 
be full of dilficulties and delays had not tlie Standiig 
Committee with infinite care and labour previously performed 
the intricate preliminary spado work and arrived at clear 
issues suitabhi for discussion by Your Higlmesses in the 
Chamber. 1 desire also to pay a debt of sincere gratitude and 
admiration to the Chancellor. His Highness the Mahfira]a 
of Bikaner has served the Chamber in this capacity since its 
inauguration, I need not dwell on the great qualities which he 
has displayed in his task. I can with complete confidence 
express my admiration, for 1 know it is shared by Your 
Highnesses, for his unselfishness in giving up his time and 
abilities so v.diolc hcartedly to the work of the Chamber and 
for the great cajiacity, tact and elficiency he has shown 
throughont in the (ionduct of its all’airs. Tlio Chamber is indeed 
fortunate to have secured so devoted and able a Chancellor 
in the first ye.rrs of its existence. 

Your Highnesses, this Session of the Chamber is the last 
occasion duriig my Viceroyalty when I .shall have the 
opportunity cd meeting so many of your Order. I am, I 
regret to s,iy, soon to leave India and to break with those 
connectiojis aid interests which have formed my absorbinjg 
occupation during the past live years. Among the many 

memories of my period of office on wtii(;h I shall ponder. 
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when that office has been laid down is the part that the 
Princes have played in my experiences during tlioso five years. 

I shall gratefully recall that throughout the dilhculties which 
surrounded me at one j)eriod, I could always count on the 
unswerving loyalty of the Princes and their States and on 
their great devotion to the Crown and the Empire. I shall 
not forget what a source of strength and encouragement this 
conviction was to me. I shall remember also with pride 
that on occasions wlien it was my desire that India should 
stand well in the eyes of the Dominions or the Nations, I 
could rely on the Princes chosen as her representatives at 
Imperial Conferences or International i.ssembliea to 
advocate her interests with ability and dignity and to sustain 
her cause with credit. In the great appeals for charity or 
public purposes which have been sent forth in my time, 
Your Highnesses have always made a most generous re¬ 
sponse and shown a fine e.xample of public s})irit and sympathy 
to India. 

Before I turn to other aspects of my personal relations 
with Your Ilighnesr.es let me once more draw your attention 
to the observathms made by me, when I first addressed you in 
November 1921 and again at the close of my speech to you 
in November 1924, regarding tlie reforms and the aspects 
in which they concern and must increasingly iu future concern 
the States and their Eulers. I then drew your attention, 
keeping ever before you as your first consideration the 
happiness of your subjects, to the changing conditions in India 
and expressed iny confidence that Your Highnesses wmuld 
strive to meet them with sympathy and wisdom. These 
questions are worthy of your consideration. New currents 
of thought are seeking to find expression ; and in the fullness 
of time, as history has so often shown, they will find their 
true expression in a concrete form. I recognise that it 
is difficult to choose the prope. moment to act and to act 
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in the right manner. It is a difficulty which confronts the 
sagacity of all those called upon to rule, llulers can but 
strive at all tiiruis, with understanding and .sympathy, to 
the best of tioir ability and according to the dictates of 
their conscienL',e, to guide these currents into those channels 
which are best calculated to secure the welfare and content¬ 
ment of the people. I have made these observations in all 
friendliness, as one who .speaks from hi.s own experience 
and convictions and has tlic best interests of your Order 
at heart. I feel sure from my knowledge of Your High¬ 
nesses that when the need arises and the proper time 
comes, you will take what you conceive to be the right 
course in the true interests of your subjects and of your States; 

'^^With some of Your Highnesses acquaintance has ripened 
into intimacy and these intimacies have been most precious 
to me ; it has been a groat happiness to have been at liberty 
to discuss in -he freedom and confidence of these intimacies 
many of those problems which have jierplexed me and to 
refer to that sjiecial knowledge of India which Your Highnesses 
naturally posse.ss. Let me assure you that during these years 
Your Highnesses and your concerns have never been absent 
from my mind. I have shared your joys and .sorrows and 
tried to understand anti enter into your apprehensions and hopes. 
I have often also considered what the future may hold for the 
Princes and tJieir States. Whatever may bo in store, it is 
my earnest prayer that prosperity and progress may be 
vouchsafed tc your States and to your aulijeets, that you 
may preserve the dignity and Jionour handed down to you from 
your ancestors, that in your administrations you may possess 
and enjoy th(! coufidcnce and alTcction of those over whom 
you have been called upon to rule that yt)u may maintain your 
great reputatiou for loyalty to the Person and Throne of 
His Majesty and beheld in high respect and esteem as pillars in 

the vast structure of the Commonwealth of the British Empire. 

;ivii 
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SSth Jan- dinner TO HIS EXCELT.ENCY THE VICEROY BY HIS HIGHNESS 
THE MAHARA.IA OE BIKANER. 

1926. 

At the Dinner given to His Excellency the Viceroy at Maiden’s Hotelj 
Delhi, His Highness the M.ahar,aja of Bikaner made the following speech. 

Your ExcellenrAes ; Your Highnesses and Genllcmcn .—Shortly after 
the assumption of the duties of his high office His Excelieney the Viceroy 
honoured me in 1921 with his presence at a function similar to this in this, 
very Hall; and I need hajdly say what a pleasure and j)iivilcge I deem it 
to have this opportunity to-night to enterkiin His Excellency and Your 
Highnesses and so many Officers of the British Government and my other 
friends. My only regret ia that several of my Senior Brother Officera in^ 
the Army are away from Delhi on duty. 

Thorgh, for some five years previousto tliat I had been doing more 
or less similar work as Honorary Secretary to the PriiK:c.s for the Pi inees’' 
Annual Gonferenoe'from 1910 to 1921; both His Excelieney and I had,, 
by a coincidence, only a short time before my Din-.iur Party in 1921, 
assumed charge respectively of the Viceroyalty and the Chancellorship 
of the Chamber of Princes; and by another eoincidenoo we shall, again, 
within a short time of each other, be handing over charge to our succes.iors;. 
for in April we shall alas ! be saying farewell to His Excellency, and, at 
is already known to rnaay present here, I have decided not to stand 
again this year for the Chanoelior.ship. 

There ia much that I should like to say about the sadness which I feel 
at Their Excellencies’ impending departtiro; of my indebtedness to 
Their Excellencies for all their great courtesy, kindrioss and hospitality 
to me in the last five years ; and of the personal support and encourage¬ 
ment which I have received from His Excellency as Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. But I am afraid I should be violating a mutual' 
agreement if I were to proceed further to make a set speech, for His Excel¬ 
lency, as Viceroy of India and President of our Chamber of Princes, and I,, 
as its Chancellor, have obviously to speak several times each day on 
various different subjects throughout the Session of the Chamber; 
and though to me it would have been a labour of love to have attempted, 
however inadequately, to give vent at greater length to ray feelings, it 
would obviously have been laying an undue strain on His Excellency to 
impose upon liim the nceossity for a long and formal reply to-night. 

I will, therefore, only add and in doing so I feel certain that I am 
echoing the sentiments of every single one of us present hero to-night— 
when I give expression to our devout thankfulness and our profound 
Sense of relief at the recovery which has been vouchsafed to Her Excel¬ 
lency Lady Reading after her recent illness and operation. 
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And now T will give you the toast of Hia Excellency the Viceroy,, 
and I will couple with the toast the name of Ifer Excellency the Countoas; 
of Heading—we all sincerely wish 'I’heir Excellencies many more years 
of happy life- and every possible good wish. 

His Exoelleney the Viceroy in reply said;— 

Your Excellency, Your Iliyhncisftes and Gknllew.en. —It was a 
Tery kind and graciqus thought of Your Highness to give ni& 
this opportunity of meeting to-night a nunihei of the Princes and 
otlior friends in this pleasant and informal a.ssenihly. With the 
unerring instinct, of the perfect host, Your Highness seems to 
have discovfred, either b}" delicate setisibil.ity or hy intuitive 
perception, the kind of evening that 1 slioukf most like to e2>3jul 
amongst yon. We have too many opportunities, I am afraid' 
for formil sjieeclies,. and too few of tlrose occasions when one 
can speak without too much thought, witlioiit too close a study 
of the language one uses and perhaps wif.h a' little more abandon 
than is usual in the speeches that a Viceroy has to make. Not 
only have you shijwn this lau'cejition, but you Ijavo also detected 
the host means of making a toast to myself most agreeable, and 
that is in coiijding the name of Her Exccllemcy with it. I shall 
not easily forget the sympathy that vva..s siu.rvvn to her and also 
to me by the Princes, iiidividufrll^' and as a body, during the time 
of anxiety caused by Her Excellency’s illness ; and I remember 
so well, when I 'was ])ostponing the various engagements that I 
had made, I had to reflect very seriously upon tlio course that I 
should take witli regard to the Chamber of Erinces. I recollect¬ 
ed that we hi id determined that the meeting should take jflace 
in Novembe:' because that was the .most, convenient time to the 
Princes, and f determined in tlie end tha.t f would take the risk ; 
I should try to come, if unfortunately I should have been 
prevcnt(!d af the last minute I should !ia v(', been extremely sorry, 
hut the oironmstances would have been too strong. And then 
from His Highnirss the Chancellor, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwa.r and others came telegrams to mi; suggesting that 
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the meeting should be postponed in order that I should not 
have this anxiety hanging over rrie. It seemed to me that it 
was another of the many proofs that I had had of the sympathy 
that radiated from the Princes of India to myself. (Applause.) 

You have told us this evening, Your Highness, that this is 
a very informal occasion. You have indulged in the luxury of a 
brief but very sympathetic speech. You have set the example 
which I am proud to follow. (Lauguter.) I shall take care in any 
observations that I may make to you to avoid being too formal, 
and above all I shall try to emulate your example of brevity. 
(Applause.) Nevertheless, 1 must refer for one moment to the 
relations that have existed between the Princes and myself 
during the five years of my Viceroyalty. I have no doubt, 
although I ask for no admissions, that there have been times 
when perhaps I have been thought not to have seen eye to eye 
with the Princes ; but they have been rare and they have been 
mostly in matters of comparatively minor detail. My relations 
with them have been of the best; and believe me, they are to mo 
nothing but the most delightful of memories. 1 must not dwell 
too much on the Chamber of Princes, because we are now engaged 
in its work which calls us together every year. I must not think 
too much of the .sadness of parting. It is always a grievous 
thing ; but friends mu,st part: it i.s so ordained. In the scheme 
of life pleasure is unfortunately too closely mixed with pain. 
But I said to my.self this evening, as I paused in the pleasant 
conversation that passed during our dinner ; Banish the 
thought of sadness for to-night, and it is relegated to the obscure 
chambers of my mind. Yet it is present there all the time, 
but so far as I can, I shall prevent any expressions of mine 
giving expres.sion to it. I shall concentrate on the pleasure of 
meeting rather than dwell upon the regret of parting. Memories 
crowd upon me when I think of the intercourse that I have had 
with so many of Your Highnesses; when I had the opportunity 
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of incot’ng and discussing—often alone but sometimes in com¬ 
pany with sev eral Princes—some of the irnj)Ortant qucvstions of 
high policy wliicb affect the Order of the Princes. Let me say 
that I am gh)d indeed, a.s Jli.s Majesty the King-Emperor’s re¬ 
presentative, to have had the opportunity of this friendly 
intercourse with them ; it h.as been of the greatest as.sistancc to 
me and I hopi' has at times eontribnted to their understanding 
of the polir'y pur.sucd by Ilis Maje.sty’s Government, 
{Applause.) 

These are only some of the memories that crowd upon me, 
I shall think often, when 1 am no longer with you, of the happy 
times that I h ive spent with so many of Your High nesses in your 
own States, or, I am glad to say, that you have spent with me 
intheVicercgalresidences. (Applause.) I do not know whether 
you arc aware of all that you have done for me. When I came 
to India at a t line of life when usually one ha.s given up attempt¬ 
ing fresh stuc.y, 1 came to the conclusion that it was desirable 
that I should take up the chase, of which hitherto I had had 
no experience. My life had been .spent in a different 
atmosphere ; I had had no time,,neither had I had thh oppor¬ 
tunity. Tigers do not grow in Law Courts or in Erabas.sies. 
(Lauglter.) I h avc often thought, and .shall again and again, 
of the wondc'fill times I have had when we have been out in 
the jungle, cccasions which perhap.s many of you may be 
inclined to be-little because you are so lused to it; it is part 
of your life ; you grow uj> with it in your immediate vicinity. 
But to me if has meant more perhaps than I can tell you ; 
it has boon my period of rest and relaxation, and above all, to 
an. old man it has been my time for fresh experiences. I shall 
not tell you of the stories that have come to me when the 
officers of my Criminal Investigation Department reported to 
me on my return from some-adventure of shikar, how the 
animals wlwn they met together in tlieir lairs have talkeij 
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about the wonderful experiences they had had and the ex¬ 
traordinary escayies. (Ijaughler.) One blackbuck I remem¬ 
ber in particular after which, with His Hi'gTiuess of Bikaner 
we raced in a R-olls Boyce at 45 or 50 miles an hour over the 
desert. I saw a ravine before me and wondered whether we 
were going to take that ravine at a jump. Of course I had 
by virtue of my office to keep a perfectly calm face. I sat 
watching anxiously .; my licart was going pit a pat, and when 
we approached the ravine .1 thought that now was a time of 
great trial. But when the buck jumped the ravine, quite sud¬ 
denly there was a turn and a twist and wo .skirted the ravine. 
{Laughter.) Of course surely enough we met this animal which 
we were oha.sing again, and equally surely, I might almost say 
more surely, I nviased it. {Laughter and ajyplauge.) 

I think of m:in\ other GX])cricnces of the same kind and shall 
Teraember the leyiort.a that Inave come to me of how the male 
animal, respleiulant in his vigour, in hi.s courage and in his fero¬ 
city sat, and around him W'crc all his ladies gazing in amaze¬ 
ment and wdth admiration of this wonderful animal that had 
defied the Vicer’cgal riile. {Laughter.) But as I read on in the 
reports I became conscious of the fact that there wms not so 
much for me to boast of after all, because a.s he recounted hi.s 
experiences he told all those beautiful ladie.s how in point of 
fact lie w'as never in danger bocanse 'shoot as often as he 
liked he couldn’t hit me ’. {Laughter.) And these w^ere in 
my early days, and wdth the remembrance of them comes 
that of the courtly exense, the cliivalrou.s explanation of 
why it was that I had missed. This W'as when I was with 
a Prince who was a redoubtable exponent of the art of 
rifle-.shooting and who found quite a dozen excuses for me 
though I had not the faintest idea myself of their exist¬ 
ence. {Laughter.) It has happened again and again that I have 
pondered deeply ujjon problems of State as 1 sat waiting for tbs 
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beat to commence in a niacban, or in a tower or on a rock or on 
an elephant. When on an elephant however it has happened 
that- the elephant liad a habit of putting his trunk into its chest 
and squirting water all over itself and partly over myself. 
{Laughter.) But with others, on all such occasions I have 
found the mysteries, the captivations and the fascinations of 
the jungle far more important than the mere sport. They 
gave an idea of immensity ; they gave also a notion of the 
wild. In the heavy dustdaden air we have sat waiting ; not 
a sound could bo heard ; suddenly the dry leaf dropped to 
the ground and immediately every one wa.s on the alert; but 
then a monke y came along. {Langhter.) When that was all 
over came the peacocks- familiar to you all—.striding along 
with their bodies stretched out and resplendent with a beau- 
tifid translucent hue, their tails .shining in the sun, proudly 
patring down their feet as they walked on the dry leaves and 
making a noise greater than 20 tigers and rejoicing in the 
thought that they have made every sportsman take up his 
rifle and preoarc at once for the shot that wasn’t to come. 
{Laughter.) 

These art' the memories which I shall cherish when I am no 
longer here. I shall carry home with me also in a priceless 
oa.sket, lillecl wirh more })recioiis jewels than diamonds and 
pearls and rubies the many acts of kindne.s.s, the many .signs of 
true hospitality, the many inauifestation.s of friendly inter¬ 
course that have been shown by the Princes to me. {Applause), 
I shall cheri dr them as I cheri.sh my dearest memories. 

I sh.ill remember also the coincidence to which Your High¬ 
ness referred of our having assnmed and laid down our respective 
offices alrao.st within the same period. But, Your Highness, 
for the first time a feeling of envy grows upon me with regard 
t-o yon. I wish most devoutly that 1 could say for myself in 
MUPSV 3z 
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connection with luy time and during niy years of office in India 
what I can so truly say and fc.el with regard to the completeness 
and efficiency with wliich you have discharged your duties as 
Chancellor. (Applause.) If only a small portion of that admi¬ 
ration which I have for yoiii’ discharge of thovSe duties is felt 
by you in connection with a matter v\'hieh I have performed as 
Viceroy and in connection with my w'ork with the Princes, I 
shall indeed count myself a fortunate and a happy man. 
(Applause). 

If I were to toll you all that I was thinking of in the inner¬ 
most chambers of my thought.s, to which I relegated sadness 
when I fir.st began to speak to you, I should detain you for a 
long while. But I remember the very good example that was 
set by His Highness of Bikaner and 1 have determined that I 
shall be brief, and therefore T .shall now bring to an end my 
few observations. But I do want the Prince.s who are 
here present and others wffiom I have had opportunities of 
addressing to remember when I have left India and am 
back again in England in my private caj)acity, that what¬ 
ever cricitism and whatever comment maybe made amongst 
Your Highnesso.s in regard to the period during which it was 
my duty to })reside over your deliberations and, in my capa¬ 
city a.s representative of the King Emperor to see you when¬ 
ever difficulty or .seriou.s question,s arose, that I have striven to 
the utmost, and this is the only claim that I make—to do my 
duty, to maintain the high traditions of the Princes and to hold 
aloft the noble traditions of their Order ; to remember that as 
it is a Prince’s part to pardon, so it is a Prince’s part-tot;reate 
and construct. I leave you to-night full of the memories to 
which I have referred, conscious of many shortcomings on my 
part, but never conscious of forgetting what i.s due to the great, 
ancient, noble and princely Order to which you all belong. 
(Prolonged applause). 
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His Exi ellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech when he 
addressed the Council of State at Delhi on the 9th Febiiiaiy ;— 

Gentlemen of the Cmncil of Stat£.^\ have suninioncd you 
to-day because I desired to welcome you at the beginning of the 
Session of your Chamber. The first Council of State concluded 
its labour.s in September last and dissolved. The body I see 
before me to-day, has .since come into being as a re,suit of new 
elections and nominations and is about to begin in the present 
Session to exercise it.s important fimction.s as a vital part of the 
constitutional machinery of tire Government of the country. 
In my address to the Members of the first Council of State at 
the close of their final Se.s.sion I dwelt uiam the nature of those 
functions and expressed my apjTOciation'pf the conception of 
their duties which had been formed by tlio Membi*rs of the first 
Council of .State, and of the able manner in which those high 
responsibilities had been discharged in the interests of India. 
It is more part cularly in view of these considerations and in 
order to mark my regard for the important ]iosition of this 
Chamber in the constitutional .structure and my o,steera for the 
public serviee.s to the ])eople and the administrations rendered 
by it in the pa.st, that I desired to oiler welcome and encourage¬ 
ment to those, to whom it will now fall to carry on the traditions 
of this Chamber and to exerci.se tlu* influence as,signed to it by 
the constitution. 

Among the Members I see tlic faces of a number of old 
accfuaintances who were Members of tbe first Council of State. 
By their work in this Chamber they have already di.splayed the 
high qualities of their experience, sobriety of judgment, sense of 
duty and devoticui to the best interests of India. I welcome 
them again 1o the Chamber. I also welcome tho.so who are 
new Members. Whtli some of tbe latter I have already formed 
personal acquaintance ; and others are known to me by the 
record of their public work. I congratulate them on the wide 
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field of interest and activity which their admission to this Cham¬ 
ber opens to them. I am confident that I can rely upon them 
in their actions to bear in mind the weighty responsibilities 
assigned to this Chamimr in the constitution and ever to strive, 
after careful consideration and according to the dictates of thoir 
judgment, to arrive at tho.se conclusioms upon the difficult 
questions coming before them, which arc best calculated to 
conduce to the greater happiness and progress of the people 
and to the maintenance of the highest standards of adminis¬ 
tration in India. 

I do not propose to-day to enter upon a review of questions 
of general interest in India, as I have recently addressed tli» 
Legislative Assembly ; but I shall briefly allude to certain 
matters of special interest at the present time. 

I greatly appreciated the action of the Members of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in regard to postponing the discassion of the 
resolution upon the situation in South ,4frica. Debate at that 
moment might have prejudiced the delicate and critical nego¬ 
tiations in which I and my Government arc engaged with the 
Government of the Union of South Africa. I can assure the 
Indian Legislature that in these negotiations we have taken and 
are taking every step which, to the best of our judgment, is 
calculated to help in arriving at a solution sati.sfactory to Indian 
opinion of this difficult problem. I have given anxious thought 
and my close personal attention to every stej) we have taken, 
and I gratefully acknowledge that the attitude of the Indian 
Legislature and the Standing Committee has been a strong 
support to me throughout these negotiations. I must ask tlio 
Legislature to have a little further patience notwithstanding 
the news from South Africa in this morning’s Press telegrams, 
and to continue to trust in our efforts. I wish it had been 
possible to explain the situation more fully to you, but I am 
sure that you will understand why I refrain from adding to 
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the statements I made recently in addressing the Legislative 
Assembly. 

I feel certain that this Chamber has been interested in the 
announcement of the decision to appoint a Royal Commissiom' 
on Agriculture. This Chamber has always taken a lively 
interest in t'lis subject. In July 1923 the Hon’ble Sirdar 
Jogendra Singh moved a resolution for the appointment of a 
Committee by Government to consider (piestions nearly all 
of which fall within the scope of the terms of reference of the 
Royal Commission now to be appointed. In February 1924 
the Hon’ble Mr. Sethna advocated the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee to make a survey of the economic conditions of the 
people of India with special reference to the condition of the 
agricultural pcjpulation ; and on the 5th of March in the same 
year Sirdar Jogendra Singh moved a resolution advocating a 
further survej of irrigation possibilities. All these resolutions 
had the same object in view, that is, an increase of agricultural 
productivity and the improvement of the economic conditions 
of the rural population. The first of the three motions was 
lost, but the tv/o latter were atlopted. In addressing the Legis¬ 
lature in September last I laid stress on the importance attached 
by me and m}' Government to these representations. I then 
stated that I hoped to secure the general object in view by the 
operations of a Central Board. It appeared at the time that a 
general en(iuirj" by a Committee or Commission might be open 
t o some objections and might possibly hinder the projects of the 
Local Governrients. A closer c.xamiuation of the j)roblem 
lias, however, convinced us that the machinery of a Board 
would be inadeijuate to secure the far-reaching results for which 
we all hope. It, appeared imperative, having in view the great 
importance of this subject to India as a whole and the large 
numbers of person,s in India wholly dependent upon agricul¬ 
tural operations, to constitute a special body which might be 
calculated to bring to the task a wider store of experience, a 
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more detached angle of view and a greater authority than we 
could hope to obtain from a Central Board. A body of this 
cliaractcr, in our opinion, ap])eared to be in a better position to 
devise effective measures for the expansion and co-ordination 
of agricultural efforts in India and to give real assistance, based 
on the fruits of the latest practical and scientific experience 
elsewhere, to the Ministers and .Departments of the Local 
Governments to enable them to obtain the best results from 
their activities. It was in this conviction and after consul¬ 
tation with the Secretary of State and Local Governmcnts'that 
we finally framed our recommendations to the Secretary of 
State for the appointment of a Koyal Commissi on. Let me once 
more make plain that our object is to expand and strengthen 
the operations of the Ministries of Agriculture of the Local Gov¬ 
ernments and to assist them witli information and suggestions, 
which might not otherwise be available to them, for still 
further supplementing their achievements. It is not desired 
in any way to. curtail their powers of initiative or action— 
quite the reverse. At the same time care has been taken not to 
overload the enquiry by entrusting to it the examination into 
certain other important subjects connected with agriculture. 
These problems have technicalities of their own and vary in 
character in each Province. They already engage attention 
of the Local Governments and are in many cases the subject 
of legislative proposals in the local legislatures. 

/ You will doubtless have observed that there has been 
criticism hinting at some dark political motive in the appoint¬ 
ment of the Commission. It is unnecessary, I feel sure, for me 
to repudiate the suggestion. The improvement of the premier 
industry of this country and the advancement of the interests 
of the most numerous class in India appears to me, as I have 
no doubt it also appears to you, to be a purpose wholly bene¬ 
ficent in its scope and outside the sphere of political controversy. 
It has long been the subject of consideration by me and my 
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Government and by the Legislature. I rejoice that it has 
been my good fortune to announce the decision during my 
term of office and that it will fall to tfie lot of my distinguished 
successor, 'vho is specially qualified in this respect, to deal with 
the recommendations that will be made. 

My Go^ eminent have recently had under their consideration 
the adoption of a new jiolicy regarding opium which is in 
accordance with the trend of opinion in a number of other 
countries and also with views that have been freely expressed 
in some quarters on different occasions in India. We have 
very carefully examined the new obligations undertaken by us 
under Arti de 1 of the Protocol to the Convention of the Second 
Opium Corierence at Genova, “ to take such measures as may be 
required to jirevont completely within five years from the 
present date the smuggling of opium from constituting a serious 
obstacle to the effective sup}»TC8sion of the use of prepared 
opium As a result we have come to the conclusion that in 
order at :ince to fulfil our international obligations in the 
largest measure and to obviate the coinjilications that may 
arise from the delicate and invidious task of attempting to sit 
in judgment on the internal [lolicy of other Governments, it is 
desirable that we should declare jmblicly our intention to re¬ 
duce jirogressivcly the exports of opium from India so as tp 
extinguish them altogether within a definite period, except 
as regards exports of 0 ]>iiim for strictly medical purposes. The 
period to be fixed has not yet fieen finally determined, as before 
arriving at a decision it is necessary to consult the Government 
of the United Provinces regarding the effects that the resulting 
reduction in the area cultivated with opium will have on the 
cultivators in that Province. We further propose to discon¬ 
tinue altogether the system of auction sales of opium in India 
as sotm as the agreement for direct sale now being negotiated 
with the Government of French Indo-China is concluded. My 
Government ho[)o at .mi early date to move a Resolution in 
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both Chambers of the fjcgislaturc in order to give the Members 
of the Legislature an oj)portuiiity of expressing their views 
on these important proposals. 

Since I last addressed the Legislative Assembly on the 20th 
of January, I have received an important communication 
from His Majesty’s Government on a subject which I feel sure 
you will welcome. The que.stion of taking the first steps 
towards the creation of an Indian Navy had been under the 
consideration of my Government for some time past. This 
was one of the tasks to which Lord Rawlinson devoted 
much of his energy and time before his lamented death. 
The inclination of my Government to take concrete measures 
was strengthened by the strojrg recommendation of the 
Mercantile Marine Committee to re-organise the Royal 
Indian Marine on the lines of a combatant naval service ; 
and after a careful preliminary examination of the problems 
and a full consideration of the advice of several naval exports, 
my Government during last cold v'eather decided to invite a 
Committee, under the Presidency of Lord Rawlinson with Vice- 
Admiral Richmond and Sir Bhuix:ndra Nath Mittra as mem¬ 
bers, to formulate definite proposals. The report of this 
Committee will be published to-day. Their recommendations 
were accepted in general principle by my Government and 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for approval. 

I am now in a position to make the following announce 
ment as regards the decision of His Majesty’s Government:— 

“ Subject to the necessary legislation being effected, it has 
been decided to reconstruct the Royal Indian Marine as a com¬ 
batant force to enable India to enter upon the fLr.st stage of 
her naval development, and ultimately to.undertake her own 
naval defence. Subject to the approval of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, the service will be known as the Royal Indian 
Navy and will fly the White Ensign. Its functions in peace 
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time will be as defined in paragraph 3 of the Report of Lord 
Rawlinson’s (iommittee. Its most important aspect in the 
early stages will be that of a training squadron. It will train 
the personnel for service in war. For this purpose it will 
become from i;he first a sea-going force. In addition in peace 
time its functions will include the services required by the 
Government of India in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf, 
the organization of naval defence at ports, marine survey in 
the Indian Ocean and marine transport work for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The fleet will consist, in its first stage of deve¬ 
lopment, of th(! vessels enumerated in paragraph 4 of the report. 
The inaugurat on of the Royal Indian Navy will be entrusted 
to the personnel of the existing service, subject to any neces¬ 
sary readjustment of cadres and Indian gentlemen will be 
eligible to hold (jommissioned rank in that service. The 
changes which this policy involves will be carried out as soon 
as an agreement has been reached, in consultation with the 
Admiralty, anl with other authorities whose expert advice 
and assistance will be necessary, on detailed questions of admi¬ 
nistration, organisation and finance. ” 

I need not emphasise to the Hon’ble Members of this 
Chamber the significance of this decision. It embodies an im¬ 
portant princi])le. Thinking men in India have long desired 
the creation of an Indian Navy for India capable of defending 
lier coasts, her harbours and her commerce. That laudable 
ambition will now have its scope. 

Ijet me dwell for a moment upon two features in the 
announcement. To the imagination of those, who understand 
the traditions of the British Empire, the privilege granted to 
the Indian Na\'y of the future to fly the AVhite Ensign should 
appeal with special significance. India by this privilege is 
directly admitted at the out-set of her naval career to share in 
the record of the centuries of proud and gallant traditions for 
which that Ensign stands. 
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It is a high privilege ; it carries with it the great respon¬ 
sibility of rendering service worthy of the honours conferred. 
Even to embark on the first stage of the performance of those 
duties, which the greatest Navy in the world has been per¬ 
forming, is no light task, Nevertheless I feel sure that it will 
bo courageously undertaken as a vital part of India’s natural 
ambitions and hope. 

To Indians a new and honourable career of national 
service has been opened. The recommendation of Lord 
Rawlinson’s Committee has been accepted that Indians desiring 
to qualify for Commissions in the Indian Navy should receive 
special facilities for suitable education in earlier years and 
later for technical training in the naval profession. I look to 
those who elect to set out on this career to use every effort to fit 
themselves for their task, to/foster an esprit de corps and 
feuiid here in India those traditions of high efficiency and 
courage which the pages of history commemorate as tlie proud 
possession of the Navy of Great Britain. 

Much constructive work remains to be done before there is a 
Royal Indian Navy in being. Legislation will be necessary. 
Ships must be acquired and specially equipped for commission in 
Indian waters. Details of organi.sation and finance have to be 
examined. Careful and thorough preparation will be called 
for These processes, which will take some time, are on hand 
and will be completed with the least possible delay. These are 
matters of detail, though of great importance to the success of 
the project, and I do not propose to discuss them to-day ; many 
of them are referred to in the report now published which 
explains the framework of the project. I need only at the mo¬ 
ment mention that from the preliminary estimates'it appears 
that the creation of the Indian Navy in its initial stages is not 
expected to involve any large addition to public expenditure. 
Of more importance than questions of detail is the acceptance 
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of the policy of the creation for India of a naval service of her 
own. I am lionfident that this great opportunity will be wel¬ 
comed and turned to the best account for the lasting benefit 
of India. 

In my address at the opening^of the Session of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly I referred to the creation of a Kates Advisory 
Committee and to the important functions with which the Com¬ 
mittee Would be entrusted in the administration of our rail¬ 
ways. It may 1)0 of interest to many in this Chamber to know 
that I have offered the imesidency of this Committee to Sir 
Karasimha Sarnia, who wa.s formerly leader of the Council 
of State, and that he has agreed to serve lin this capacity. I 
feel sure that his appointment will be welcomed both by his 
former colleagues in this Chamber and by the public generally. 

I was indebted to the late Council of State not only for the 
work jierformed on behalf of India in the Chamber itself but 
for the etniiK nt services of individual Members of the Chamber 
on important Committees and Commissions. I feel sure 
I can rely on the Members of the present Council jof State 
for the same mea.sure of support and help. I note that Sirdar 
Jogendra Singli, who wa.s a member of this Chamber, in 
sjiite of having undertaken the responsible and arduous duties 
of Minister n the Government of the Punjab, has intimated 
tliat he will gladly continue to serve on the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee ; and Mr. Sethna who is a past and present Mem¬ 
ber of the Council of State has undertaken the heavy obligation 
of ] roceedirig to/England and elsewhere for three months as 
a memljcr of the same Committee in order to study military 
training institutions. I appreciate this keen desire to perform 
public scrvi( e even at personal inconvenience, and I gladly bring 
to notice these instances of the spirit which animates the 
Members of :his Chamber in their outlook on their responsibi¬ 
lities to the public. 
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When I last addressed tliis Chamber I expressed my grati¬ 
fication that the observations made by mo in^my speech to 
the Indian Legislature at the opening of the last Session had 
been correctly understood in this Chamber, and that my desire 
to see a spirit of more friendly co-operation and goodwill had 
been appreciated. There were two considerations of impor¬ 
tance. In the first place by the evidence of a spirit of this 
character an earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission 
might be secured. I understand that this is the aspiration 
of all/ in India whose avowed desire is to attain political 
progress by constitutional means. Not less important is the 
other consideration that by this spirit alone a better political 
atmosphere would come into existence and prevail at the time 
the Commission commenced its enquiry. I brought those con¬ 
siderations to the attention of this Chamber on its dissolution, 
and I again commend them to the notice of the reconstituted 
Council of State. Without the existence of conditions in 
which/ forms of responsible institutions can develop har¬ 
moniously, the results of an enquiry by a Statutory Commis¬ 
sion may fall short of expectations. Let us remember the inten* 
tions of Parliament as expressed in the Preamble of the Act: 
“ And whereas the action of Parliament must bo guided by the 
co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities 
of service will bo conferred ” 

It is thus made clear that proof of genuine goodwill in the 
direction of working^ the constitution to the best advantage 
will be regarded by the British Parliament as an important 
factor for their guidance in determining the course to be 
pursued in the immediate future. If this view is correct, 
and I can scarcely conceive the possibility of contradiction, 
and as the future stages of advance must be decided by the 
British Parliament, would it not benefit India’s political 
progress to provide plain and unambiguous evidence of this 
goodwill ? I dealt at some/ length with this aspect of the 
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constitutional question in my recent adrlress to the Assembly, 
I expressiul my regret that the Legislature had not availed 
itself definitely of the opportunity afforded to it, and that the 
spirit manifested in the offer by His Maje.sty’s Government 
had not met with a more ready and complete response. No 
useful purpose would now be served by repeating the tenure 
of my observations. 

They were intended to help^ India ami were conceived to the 
best of my judgment in the true interests of Indian political 
progress. Ii. some ijuarters tlicy hav(! elicited comment and 
critici.sm which seem to indic.ate a complete misunderstanding 
both of the purpose I ha<l in view and the sjiirit that animated 
me. I feel sure that I run no such ihsk in this Chamber and 
that I may look to it with confidence for greater encouragement 
in my expectations. Once morn let me solemnly assert my 
profound c('tLvi(!tion that it is along this avenue that the 
aims and aspiracion.s of India may the more, quickly be attain¬ 
ed, and that true prosiu'cts of jieaccful progress may the more 
surely be fe und. 1 still cherish the hope tliat India will not 
tarry in pursuing it. 


(.’ONVOCA'J’ION OF 'i'HE DELHI UNIVERSITY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, as Chancellor of the Delhi University, 
pre,side(l over the Convocation iieW in Delhi on 3iii March and delivered 
the following- speech:- - 

Mr. V ice-Ohancelhr, Members of the Court, Ladies and 
Gentlemen .—I have listene.d with great interest, as I am sure 
you all have, to Sir Hari Singh Gour’.s thoughtful and 
earnc.st address. 1 hear on all sides .satisfactory accounts of 
the I niversity. The number of students is growing. The 
permanent staff ha.s been increased. The colleges are nearly 
at their full strength. The Faculty of Law, opened towards 
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the close of the year 1924, has been successfully established and 
the law degrees of the University have been recognised by the 
High Court of the Punjab. Among the graduates receiving 
degrees to-day are some who have taken a degree in this new 
Faculty. Let me express my appreciation of the, satisfactory 
beginning made in this Faculty in which I naturally from my 
long association with the law take a special interest. 1 like¬ 
wise observe with satisfaction that the number of graduates 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science has markedly increased. 
The University Training Corps, which has been in existence for 
18 months, has made a satisfactory start, and there is a com¬ 
mendable keenness for admission to any vacancies occurring 
in the Corps. 

/ As Sir Hari Singh has clearly explained the University 
authorities are carefully considering the directions in which 
the activities of the University may usefully be extended. The 
establishment of Faculbie.s of Commerce and Mediimro and an 
Oriental Faculty are under examination. The former woidd 
increase the teaching activities of the University in new 
vocational branches, while the latter would involve an c.xpansion 
of the side of the University more concerned with Arts and cul¬ 
ture in a direction which is peculiarly associated with the ancient 
traditions and history of Dellii. There are other questions 
of importance under consideration, as for example the arrange¬ 
ments which can be. made for the separation of the intermediate 
classes from the degree classes. 'I'hnse problems are to some 
extent inter-connected with the question of permanent build¬ 
ings for the Univensity. There are also inevitable difficulties 
of ways and mean.s. In some aspects of these qm'.stions the 
University may look for a measurc/of helj) from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Others are problems to which the University 
must find the right .solution without outside assistance; but 
I have said enough to show that Dr. Hari Singh Gour and 
those associated with him in the administration of the Univer- 
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sity have tiie immediate requirements of the University 
under very careful consideration and may be trusted to arrive 
at wise conclusions as to the best course to adopt. Let me 
nevertheless offer a word of advice. With every desirejto 
equip th<! University to meet the various new needs which 
ari.se in many directions - and 1 know how keen that desire is— 
it is imprudei t, in my view, in higher education to adtj^rt a new 
scheme or start u new project unle.ss there exists (iomplcte cer¬ 
tainty of its execution with etlicicncy anti siicces.s. 1 am con¬ 
vinced that Sir Hari Singh (lour and his colleagues tlioroughly 
under.stanil tliis limitation of the power of expansion; and I 
only mention the poinl/jin order that those considerations may 
be as clearly present in the minds of the public as they are in 
mine. 

I have been interested to hear that the Municipality of 
Delhi couteu plate the introduction of compulsory education 
in two wards of the city from April next, and 1 congratulate the 
Municipal Conimis.sioner.s on the j)ublic spirit and interest 
in the advancement of the. rising generations wliich this step 
demonstrates. I trust that this is an indication of a revival 
of^lively inte’c.st in education generally in the city, and that 
the claims of higher education als<», on the perfection of which 
at Delhi the rarcers of the sous of many of its citizens must 
dejrend, will make an appeal to tlie munificence and solicitude 
of its wealthier citizens. T belif'.ve that few more worthy objects 
for their irhiliintliropy can be found. The University is the 
University of Delhi. Its activities arc conlined to and centred 
at, Delhi : and its success should bc\in a special sense the con¬ 
cern of all its citizens. 

Let nie now jiass from the present to the future. I have 
striven, as far as (iircumstances permitted in my time, to 
foster this University in its infancy and early growth. My 
intimate conrection with the University is about to come to an 
end; but befrre I leave you, I wish you to understand and 
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share the hopes 1 have always cherished for its future ; and I 
trust that T inay^Iook to those who have been associated with 
me and iny Government in its foundation, to briiij' thcs(^ expec¬ 
tations to fulfilment in future years. 

Let me invite you to reflect on the very sj;ecial ])osition 
occupied by this University. It is the University of the Impe¬ 
rial Capital of India. It is .situated at the headquarters of the 
Government of India and at tJie. .seat of the (Central Legislature. 
It ha.s an intimate connection witli His Majesty the King- 
E?nperor’.s repre.s('nfative injlndia, the Viesuoy and Governor- 
General. It take.s it.s nam«! from a place, famous in the annals 
of the pa.st history of India and identified with great tradi¬ 
tions of both Hindu and .Vloslmii Kmjiires. It i.s a link between 
the ancient lore and culture of India, of wliich many trace.s are 
to be found at Delhi, and the various activities of modern 
learning, science and research. 

What 1 ho[)e, and what I believe you all hope, to see in 
Delhijis a University of which not only Delhi but India as a 
whole may be justly proud. And how, it juay be a.sked, may 
this hope be attained f What charaeteristic.s should distin¬ 
guish this University to mark its sjrceial position ? What 
particular aims should it hohl before it '! In view of its a.sso- 
ciations, the answer would seem to be thattlu^ Delhi University 
in the first place should give expression to the close concern 
of the Viceroy and Goven\or-Geiicral|l'or tlu^ moral and intellec¬ 
tual progress of India. It should further be a practical sign of 
the ultimate respon.sibilityof his Government for the most com¬ 
plete reali.sation of the best educational idceiLs in India. It 
should likewise be a mirror to reflect the ardent desire of tie 
representatives of India in the Central Legislature for the 
developnumt of her people and the advancement of their 
capacity and culture to the highest plane. It .should diffuse 
the most powerful iiifluences]lfor the improvement of mental 
qualities and the strengthening of character. It should be a 
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field of aiubi’-ioii, in wliicli all cliissew, pat ties and ( reeds may 
labour togotlan' in a labour of love, working in Itannony in a 
great public rtau.sc. 

If tliese ideals are to be e,om|>awse(l, ordinary standards of 
acadonik eifirieiicy will not suHicc, but e(forts will be needed 
to attain a biglierand more eonipreliensivu!degree of excellence. 
In order to sticeeed the special |)lacc^/occupied by this Univer¬ 
sity and the special mission it is e.';p(!cted to fulfil must over be 
kc))t promiuiuitly in tb(‘- mijxls (jf Ibo.se icsponsible for its 
administration. Th(', maintenance, of lofty aims and the 
struggle for unitpie achievement must, always be jjresent. 
The spirit in vhich the task is approached vvill bo the test. In 
such measure as a realisatton of a great purpose stimulates and 
inspires the efforts of the administration on behalf of the Uni¬ 
versity, to an e(|ual degree/will tin* University command the 
lively sympathy and assistamr' of the public and bo enabled to 
secure its place as a great all-India institution. 

An untiring devotion to its b(;st inferest.s on the part of the 
administraticn of the University will go far to win for it that 
esteemed ])os-tioii and t hat high d(*,gree of ])nb]ic regard which 
we covet, II it is to reach tdii.s eminence, the possession of 
certain <p,ia!ities also will he called for. 1 Jiave^poken of these 
qualities before in addressing this and other Universities at 
their convocations ; but the i|ualities are of .such extreme im¬ 
portance that I may jierrnit my.self to dwell upon them once 
more wdtli th • full conviction that they cannot too often be 
commended t > attention. I'lie first of these (jualities is insist¬ 
ence on reall;' sound st,a.ndard.s of teaching and training and 
high tests of knowh!dg(! for University distine.tion. No false 
glamour of jtopularity should be permitted to terajrt a Univer¬ 
sity to lower i^s standards in order to at tra-ct students or to be 
content with i.nvthifig but the, best. No mere veneer of attain¬ 
ments wull long [U'eser'ce its fre.^hness in the stern conditioi s of 
modern life. Once a Utiivcr.sity begins to acquiesce in the 
MHPSV 4b 
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second best, and to substitute tinsel lor gold, its oarocrof useful¬ 
ness is at an end ; and so far fnnn being a potent eause for good 
in the evolution of a country, it, unwittingly perhaps, but no 
less surely, becomes an influence baneful to the |U'ogress of its 
people. A University must be constantly trimming its lamp. 
It is not enough that the light is burning; it must be shining 
with full radiance, illuminating the minds and lives of its future 
citizens with the brightest beams of knowledge and truth. 

A second quality essential to the success of a University 
is the possession of living energy and receptive activity. It 
is easy to find and tread a. beabm ])ath. It is a simple task to 
confine efforts to long-estal)llshed and stereotyped processes 
of craftsmanship within well-known and narrow limitations; 
there is also the fcunplation to roam in complacence in the store¬ 
houses of the past and l-o Ik; satisfied in the iichi(‘,vemeut of 
a knowledge of its treasuo's ; but outside fhes(' eloisters, let me 
remind you, life is throblring with a full [nilse. The world is 
a process of evolution. As drops make an ocean, day by day, 
impalpably but certainly, lU'W items arc being added to the sum 
total of human knowledge. The mind of man- the whole 
world and sphere on which it is the function of a University 
to exert its influence is in a state of con.stant change and ad¬ 
vance. It seek.s fresh outlets ; it explores new territories; 
it sheds old theories like worn-out garments. A University 
must therefore be c(iui[)ped to keep pace with new ideas and 
needs. It must be receptive of new tendimcies. It must have 
the living energy to fit itself for new activities so that at every 
■successive age the pcojtle, may find in it that intellectual sti¬ 
mulus and support which new conditions will demand. 

The third quality on which public attention will bo concen¬ 
trated when the University advances in years, is the possession 
of good traditions. This is a question of growth. It arises out 
of a keen and sustained desire both on the part of the adminis¬ 
trative and teaching staff and of a sucoessiori of students to be 
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jealous I'or T,he reputation of tlie University, to uphold its 
izzal, to striA e for its preeminence in every direction and to be 
scrupulous tliat, so far as they may be able to secure, no blot 
of merited criticism and no stain of disgrace shall sully the 
pages of its inmils. Once traditions of this nature have been 
established, they react on both conipouenf jrarts of the Univer¬ 
sity ; and if they are maintained, tlio Delhi University will at 
once win and keep that position in general esteem and 
regard which has been my hop(^ and is, I know, tlie hope 
of a',1 those interested in its foundation and growth. 

You maj- feel, that, knowing the olwtacles with which the 
University has had to contend in its infancy, I have set too diffi¬ 
cult a standard. The ideals 1 have treasured, it may be urged, 
stand on so high a iioak that the University may find the task 
of climbing to it beyond its powers. .Lc.t me assure you that I 
believe that the summit to whicli our eyes are turned is nearer 
than you duv to hope-. Uonfidence and (mihusiasm can dispel 
the mists ndiith now mask the upward road. They cau en¬ 
gender in others faith and trust to help the University on its 
journey ; and thus sustained, yon may pres.s on until you set 
your feet upon the eminence, that, is your goa.l. 

Knowleflge is divine in origin. T'o dillTiseits highest forms 
is a sacred trust. Knowledge is not only jiower for the few. 
It is, as Sir ITari iSingh has lucidly e.xpluined, in modern condi¬ 
tions life for the many. Civilisation in its truest sense means 
the shfi.ring in ihe biessiiigs of knowledge by the masses of the 
people. Tile general devclo^mient of the intellectual capacity 
of the people is the first condition of ail true progress ; it is the 
foundation of the greatness of nations. The University has a 
noble ])art to play in the creation of those conditions. It has 
a duty from which 1 am convinced no fears of the effort involved 
or of the sacrifices to be made will ever cause it to shrink. 

This is the last occasion on which 1 shall have the opportu 
nity of addressing the University. In a few weeks’ time I shall 
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be separated from immediate coiieerii 'witli its affairs ; but 
I shall always keep myself informed of its })rogrcss and develop¬ 
ment. 1 shall b(', intere.sted to renew toiieli with those, connect¬ 
ed with its administration and .shall watch with sympathy 
the career.s of its .stiukuits in thc.ir ])Os<.-gi'aduatelife. With an 
affection, like that of a ^Kirent, I .shall mark the growth to matu¬ 
rity of the infant to wdiom 1 acted in the capacity of chief 
guardian and whose earlier yeans 1 helped to tend ; and with 
the pride of a brother I shall follow the fortunes of a family to 
the membership of which T have been admitted in virtue of the 
degree conferred on me. Let me now take leave of the Univer¬ 
sity, of its (lovernors, teacher.s and .students and wish them 
from the depth of my heart the faire.st prospects for the Delhi 
University in the future. 

4th March BANQUifi'J’ A’l' KOTAH. 

1920. 

In replying to His Higliuess His Excellency the thoeroy said ;— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—T thank your High¬ 
ness for the very kind welcome you have extended to me on the 
occasion of my /i:st visit to Kot.ah St.ate. Her Excellency 
deeply regrets that it wa,snot possibk for her to undertake th(\ 
journey and join me in paying this visit; but she is obliged to 
husband her strength for the demand.s that tlu^ public c(uemonies 
connected with our de[)arture from India and the long voyage to 
England will mak(! upon it. iShe would have be(m greatl) touched 
by the very kind manner in which Your Highmi.s.s has alluded 
to her and to her work in India. She will be gratified to hear of 
Your Highness’ sympathy with her projetits for the relief of 
suffering and the welfart; of the women tind childr(ui of India ; 
andshe will count upon Your Highne.ss among other friends 
to foster and carry on after her departure the philanthropic 
activities which it has been her privilege to set in motion for the 
good of India. 
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Let. me alsii thank Yonr Highness for the generous terms 
in which you have'dwelt on my work in India. I am gratified 
by Yoer Ilighness’ a])preeiation of tlic uiorc stable conditions 
which now i^revall. T trust that these conditions may continue 
and contribute to the growth of the greater well-being and 
prosperity of the people ol India. 

I am g] id to have been able to pay a visit to Your Highness 
before I leave India. My knowledge of Uajputana would have 
been iucomtdi te witlioiit a closer acquaintance with the 
Hdras and with Kotah wh ch has had a separate existence 
as an important Htate simv the beginning of the 17th 
century ai d has been connected by close ties with the British 
Govcrnmeirit cvei' since I he treaty of 1817. I also desired to 
visit Your Highness in your ancestral home, as you are one 
of the senior rulers in Kajputana; Your Highness succeeded 
to the (iadi of this State 117 year.s ago and has exercised full 
ruling powers for more tluin df! years. Your Highness’ affection 
for your btatc and your devotion to its inl.eiv.sts and welfare 
are well known; 2 nd outside, your own State all matters 
affecting the State.s in general such a.s tlu^ Chamber of Princes 
and questions connected with tluv (hiefs’ Colleges command 
Your Highness’ ke(me.st attention. 1 need not dwell upon the 
loyalty of Your Highness lo th(‘ Crown and the Empire, be¬ 
cause it reeds no elaboration. Your Statii gave conspicuous 
assistance to the cause of t]u‘ Enqiirt in the Great War and made 
notable ccuitributions and sacrifices ; and the lionours bestowed 
upon Your Eigbness ar<^ tlie symbol of tlie liigli regard and 
esteem in which your jiersoual siuvices as bead of this State 
are held Dy His Majesty the King hmperor. 

I join with Your Highness in hoping that the recommend¬ 
ations of the Skeen Committee will prove to be of great utility 
in connection with the. recruitment and training of Indians to 
serve as officers in the Indian Army, fn view of tlie interest 
of the subject of the enquiry to Indian States a representative 
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of the States was appointed as member of the Committee, and 
I readily appreciate that this qii<;stion is of special interest to 
Your Highness and your State. F(!W States have a finer record 
of martial traditions. The fighting annals of the people of this 
State began at Fattehabad in 1{)58 and continued through 
the 17th, 18th and part of the H)th century. They have been 
revived in the 20th century by Your Highnfjss’ connection with 
the 42nd Deoli Regiment and the participation of your subjects 
on behalf of the Empire in the campaigns of the Great War. 

The unsottlement of economic conditions after the war 
made it impossible to investigate witli any hope of success 
at an earlier date the problems which are now under the consi¬ 
deration of the Currency Commission; but the situation is now 
more favourable for the encpiiry ; and I trust tluit the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission will be of permanent benefit to 
the financial structure in India and condnee to greater facilities 
for the operations of trach' and commerce. 

The expansion of these activities is In a great extent 
dependent upon the establishment of stable conditions of 
exchange and currency, specially suited to the local require¬ 
ments of the country. 

I thank Your Highnes.s again for your kindness and hos¬ 
pitality, and 1 ask all those present to join me in drinking long 
life and happiness to His Highness the Maharao of Kotah and 
prosperity to his State. 


BANQUET AT GWALIOR. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivei-ed the following speech at the 
Banquet at Gwalior on the 8th of Marcth 

Your Highness, Ladies and'Gentlemen .—I do not propose 
to-night to make what is ordinarily understood by the term 
‘ a banquet speech ’. I have been actuated by very special 
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considriatioiis in visiting CJwalior on this occasion. Ordinarily, 
though 1 keep in the closc.st touch with minority administra¬ 
tions, I do not visit States during the, period of a minority. 
Thi.s was one naison for not visiting Gwalior. Another 
riiason was that a visit must inevitably bring back to me 
very sad niem(3rie.s of the, lo.ss sustained by the death of His 
Highness tla; late Maharaja and that my stay in Gwalior, 
where intimate association.s with him would meet me at every 
turn, must add pioignaiic.y to the grief 1 already feel; but 
when I turned tliese considerations over in my mind, I 
came t(t the conclusion that there was a higher consideration 
to which n y rule of y)raetice and my personal feelings of 
sorrow rnus'-. give way. 

Most- of those ynesent to-night are, well aware of the very 
high regard entertained by um> for his late Highness the Maha¬ 
raja Scindia. Ho oecu])ied a place in my e.steem to which 
only a fi.ieiid can lay claim. Ho admitted me to his confidence 
regarding tlie expectations which he eherished for his son’s 
career and nphringing. He freely explaineil to me the solici¬ 
tude he had for his State and the projects he had formed for 
he prosjjerity of his jxophe 1 fidt 1 could not leave India 
without pajing oiu- more vi.sit to thi.s State and acquainting 
my.selt at first hand with the we lfare of all that he held so 
dear at Hwalior. ft seemed to m(> a sacred duty and obligation 
to assure mv.sdf personally of tli<! W( 11-being of all in which 
his affeetiom and inten sts had h(am hound up. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General and hi.s Government 
have a special re.spon.sibility in regard t;o all minority adminis¬ 
trations in Indian 8tate.s ; but iii the case of Gwalior these 
eorusidt ratio us are strrmgthened by my wish not only to 
ensure t,h(‘ due diseharge of tlu; gmieral responsibility vested 
in me, but also by my .sincere personal desire, due to niy intimate 
association with His late Highness, to do all that is possible 
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to assist the iiiinoiity adininistratioii in carrying on their 
work ; and if any dillieuH ics or oh.stacies had been encountered, 
I wished to help to surriioimf. them. IJ: there, liad been any 
doubts, 1 hoped to set a course whieli would ensure a pro 
bability of calm seas and fair winds. I de,sired to leave India, 
satisfied and confident that the, shi]) of the Gwalior adminis¬ 
tration was steering a straight conrse to it.s fixed d(;stination 
and that the hopes and aspirations of Ilis late. Highness were 
being fulfilled 

In addition to these (a)nsiderations Her Highness the 
Senior Maharani, the President of the Gouucil, wrote to me 
more than once suggesting (fiat I .should pay a visit to Gwalior 
before I left India. She. rightly thought that I might desire, 
by a vi,sit, once more to .simw my esteem for His late Highness, 
my consciousness of Ids loyalty ami devotion to the Empire 
and my solicitude for tlie ma.intenane(.^ of the high prestige 
of his house and of the traditions of good administration 
in his State. She gave nu^ to under.stajid that my visit would 
be a source of encouragtunent and support to her and to the 
Minority Administration and would a.s.si.st the Council to 
preserve the imstitutions and build upon the, foundations 
which His late Highness’ foresight liad laid down for the wel¬ 
fare of the Gwalior State and its people. 

Finally I wa.s anxious onei.^ more to sih' His late Highness’ 
children, His presimt Highness and hi.s sister the Maliaraj 
Kumari. I know full well what care and .solicitude are devoted 
to their upbringing and how constantly they are in the thoughts 
of the Council. I realise the uni versal affection they command ; 
but I wished to see for mysidf how they wore progressing ; 
and I thought that Her Highnc.ss the Junior Maharani, would 
be gratified and reassured if I was aide to si'o for myself the 
vigilance with which she tends them and how they are grow 
ing up. 
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His late Highness took a great pride in the administration 
of this State. It was constantly in his thoughts. He chose 
Ilia Ministers and oiheiafe with care. He manifested a direct 
personal inr.erest in their work and reposed his fullest trust in 
those who loyally carried out their responsibilities to the 
best of their abilities ; while he v/as untiring in his own work 
for the State and exacting in the tale of work he expected 
from others, he was full of praise for the achievements of 
his State oflicials. Quick to detect mistakes, ho was equally 
eager and ready to praise where jiraise was merited ; and in the 
several visits I have paid to Gwalior J have been deeply im- 
})rcsscd by the great pride he took in the work of his olHcials 
and by the hajipy relations subsisting between them and the 
head of this State. 

I am coi'i,scions of the influence wliich those conditions 
imist U(.'i.‘t!SS!.ilily have on the Minority Administration. The 
Cuimcil i.s composed of some o'f His late Highness’ most 
trusted oHiciiils. Goanected with the administration are others 
aho wlio co'iimaudcd the coinjdcto confidence of His late 
Highness. I feel sure that they can'still hear the echo of tlie 
voice tluit is HOW silent. Though the hand that guided their 
activitie.s lias been taken away. T know they are still stimulated 
in their-■work by the sjiirit of his energy and interest. They 
an- still encouraged by his (,rust and confidence and still 
cheered liy ambition to deserve his praise. 

My GovcTumcnt in the case of Minority Adirdnistrations 
ha\'e pursued tlie polity that they are glad to receive and con- 
sitler retpiests by any Princes regarding the principles they 
would jiri for to see adopted in the case of their own States and 
families ; and due weight is attached to wishes so expressed; 
but the Goveimiicnt of India, on wliom the final responsibility 

n sl.s, must rcser^m to themsehms full freedom of action in 
MUi’SV 4o 
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(IciiHng with such rtuj^uests. In the case of Gwalior ray Govern¬ 
ment are attaching due weight to certain wishes whicdi His 
late. Highness expressed and it is on tliese 1 i ties that the Mi nority 
Administration is at present prooeeHling. I have made en¬ 
quiries as regards the progr<!ss of tlie Minority Administration 
and I am well satislietl that a good beginning has been made. 
The responsibility is gri'.at. It str<,tohcs out in the future 
over a long peu'iod. I do not minimise the difllculties of the 
task or the calls it will make on the ere I'gu.s and capacities 
of the Council; but I believe and I earnestly trust that this 
good beginuing will bear fruit; and that the determination 
to foster the continuance of good relations betwertn this State 
and the Government of India, to preserve high standards of 
administration and good government and to work for the 
interests of the minor Euler and the welfare! of his subjeefia 
will be steadfastly maiirtaiiK'd. I am convinced that tlie 
Council will bear in mind the very important interests they serve 
and the confidence that is reimsed in them. 

'I'he Resident has taken the keenest intervst in the woiidng 
of tlie now administrativ(! machine ; the Conncil may be 
as.suied of his constant 3n])port in any difficulties which may 
occur. Ijook upon him in the first place as th(! n'pri.scntatic o 
of the Paramount Power; look upon himalso as a ,sympathetic 
ai'd understanding eonnsellor over ready to Pa lp and to arlvise. 

1 am leaving India in a few w<!eks’ time ; hut I shall take 
away with me an abiding interest in the fntun! of this State 
and its Ruler. In the years to come I shall often inforiu my¬ 
self of how Gwalior and its Euler are faring. I shall learn; 
I ti'iist, that its young Ruler is develojiing that force and charm 
of cliaracter wdiieli made his father a great figure in India. 
I shall hear, I hope, that the prestige of Ui<- 8tat(! and its Eidirig 
House stands a.s high as ever, that the same noble traditions 
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of loyalty tc' tli(; King-Emporor are clicrislied, tliatthe same 
liigli stfindards of good adininistratioii and solicitude for 
the widfare of tlie pcojile are niaintam(;d, as when iny friend 
IJis late Higlmess, ruled in GrAvalior, 

Let me ehank you for tlic very kind terms in which you 
have referrtd to itio and to my work in India Most grate- 
fidly also I appreciate tin; rcdercneca you have made to Thir 
Excclloucy and her work. Without licr assistance, a.s you have 
rightly surmised, it would have been difficult for me to liave 
brouglil. to fruition whatever it has been vouchsafed to rao 
to carry out. Critics may weigh my achiovcunents in the 
balance and find them wanting; but her mi.ssion has lain iu 
a ficdd which is outside the sphere of controversy. She has 
laboured tt. banish aulfering, to h(;][) the wealr and to bring 
u.iore light to iiumble homes ; and if the seeds, she has sown, 
1)(uir fruit uid .multiply oven tenfold, she will have made as 
eonsidm'ahle a contrihui ion to the happliu.ss of humanity in 
India as any statesman or admiiii.strator may hope to compass.. 

Thong! our visit to Gwalior has sad aspects for us, Her 
Exc<i]lency and I are glad to have had t]ii,s last opportunity 
of reviving treasured memories and old associations and of 
demoiLstrating the very warm interest and sympathy we 
entertain for the House of Scindia and this State. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, let me ask you to join in drinking 
the health of His Highness. Let ns wish all success to tlie 
Minority 4dniini8tration ; and wla.-n in fullness of time His 
Highness grorvs up to exorcise ruling powers over his splendid 
luuitage, let us wish for him long years of pro,spcrity anil 
honour ; may ho command the alTwd-ioii and esteem of his 
subjects and may it he vouchsafed to him to secure their, 
huppmes.': e.nd welfare. 
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FAREWELL DINNER GIVEnN BY TDE MEMBERS OF TIlli;: 
VICEROY’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AT DELHI. 

His Exoolloncy the Viceroy made the following speoolr at the lYrowcll 
Dinner to him by the Members of tho Executive Council ;— 

Your Excellencies, Sir Charles Innes, Ladies and Gentlemen .— 


Among my many debts of gratitude to the Members of my 
Council I must include that of giving me; this opportunity of 
meeting them, the Secretaries and Deputy Sberetaries of the 
Government of India and so many who have been associated 
with our work in the Government of India. It is an especially 
pleasant occasion viewed from one aspect, and that is, as Sir 
Charhis has said, that if is in the nature of a family gathering, 
I do not claim by any moans tlie true paternal pr'do in iill of 
those assembled here (laughter), nor do I even attempt to 
attribute to myself tho particular portion thet one of my past 
Members of Council ascribed to.me on an occasion not so lonn 
ago (laughter), but my family—this family which has grown 
around me during the last five years—is one which has been 
attached to me by virtue of a process well-known in tlie cus¬ 
toms and traditions of the country and analogous to the Hindu 
Law of adoption. (Applause). I sec many of those around me 
to-night with whom I have been most clo.sc]y associsto'!] at least 
dui'ing tbe last two or three yeans, because unfoitunately in 
India more especially changes take place. Yon, Sli' Charles, 
have spoken feelingly and eloquently of tlio relations i.Jiat liave 
existed between the Members of my Council and nivsclf, I 
shall not attempt tonight to say more than a very small part 
of whai.. I fee] on this occasion, because wlien the heart is full 
words form but an inadequate mirror of its emotions, and I 
fear I should fail in describing my sentiments adequately to you; 
and I might also incidentally introduce a tone of melancholy 
in this hitherto cheerful assembly. Kegref there must be, and 
if I express myself very briefly upon this subject it is because 
I do not care to dwell upon it this evening. No man can live 
as I have during these live years, no man can receive as I have 
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devotion, loyalty and splendid service, without at the same 
time lia.vinp keen, acute pangs of regret tliat the time is rapidly 
approac.hing wdien those relations must come to an end. My 
c()iisolation is that, after all, you will all be coinirig home at 
some jieriod. I shall w'atch with keen sympatliy wdjat is 
hai)pening mit- here. My interest will he with you ; T shall be 
specially curious to note whether those whom 1 had selected 
aniong the younger men, in iny own mind, as thos(! who W'ould 
rise to greater fame and to the gre.ater positions attainable, 
actually reached them ; and I shall always follow what talceg 
[ilane in India aniong all of 3 'ou with tlie feeling tliat 1 wish 
I could he here again, with, you, talcing [lart in it all. 

Five years are but the briefest span in tlie life of Iticlia, and 
even a very short span in the history of B.i iti,sh India. I luive 
leai’iit inu'.’h during tliese five yeai'.s ; knowledge of conditions 
in India a id, I hope, .some nndm'standing of them lias come to 
me; hut J. reali.so even more now at the end of my term luiw 
ranch tho.."e is still left to learn if one wislies to be complete 
master of the situation aiul have I'eal deep inside knowledge 
But is tha.t voucli-safed to any one man ? India, is too large, 
there are too many varieties of race and creed,_tliere are too 
many dif.'orent coudition.s. I content my.self, very humbly 
and modestly in tm,sting that during tlie.se five yeai'S there is 
one respect in which I lu)|»c T have never failed— and it is the 
only res{ieet in which 1 claim not to have failed—and that is 
in carrying on the traditions of a Viceroy (Applause). This- 
means—e.Kpre.ssed in a sentence --determiniition to give the 
best service that is po.s.sible and to devote the utmo.st capacity 
that one may po.sso.s,s to promoting the. intere.sts of India as .a 
great component pint ol the British Empire (Applause). 

]. am not minded .this esmning to travel over the events of 
these fi\ e years. Sir Cliarle.s Iiine.s—if he will permit mo to 
say so—showed the wdsc and generous restraint of a host in 
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sparing mo the rceita] of all fcJie dilTcrent trials and troubles 
that Juive besot mo, and osiieciall.y--although it would liavi; 
been quite unconscious on his part—in recalling to me iustancos 
in which I think now that I made mistakes. I am not going 
to tell you what they were (laughter). But I do want you to 
reali.se that I am quite firmly convinced, and beyond all 
po,ssibility of argument, that whatever may have been 
accom])li.shcd during these five yeans, whatever may he said 
in the future in credit of this period of my Viceroyalty, you 
wdio are hero .as.serablcd around this tahh; all have played tlium 
part, because it is very very largc!_y due to you, to tlie assist¬ 
ance that I have received from you, th.at aiiythiug at al) has 
been achieved. 

Let me recall ray first an-ival in Tmlia, with almost no 
knowledge of India except sucJi as at my earliest most youthful 
ago had cotiio to the .ship’s hoy on board a sailing vessel in 
Calcutta—knowledge which in tlu)se days did not get me an 
invitation to Viceregal Lodge ; I did not then find myself on the 
Warrant of Brocodence or within that magic circle that appa¬ 
rently has to he invited on .specific occa.sions ! (laughter). Tliere 
w'oro also my later experiences as a Member of tlie Cabinet in 
England ; there, although Iiulian questions came before ns, 
1 had the good sense to rcali.se that tliere were men, parti¬ 
cularly like Lord Curzon, Mr. Montagu, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
who had had experience of administration of India, cither 
a.s Viceroy or as Secretary of State, and who wmre far more able 
to judge of what should be the decision than I who knew little 
more than wdiat I Irad read and seen in pictures. When a 
Viceroy arrives he is very troubled as to what lie will find. 
As a Viceroy sits in the ship on tlie way to India he thinks of 
what is to happen and reflects that lie know.s nothing of the 
men whom he is going to meet or of tho.se who are to bo his 
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advifoi's. I was ]W,cisely in tluit case. Tiie only one 
■whom 1 lui' l the pti\'iloge of knowing was tin; then Commander- 
in-ihiief -l ord Kawlinson ; otherwise I knew nothing of my 
< olleagnes, I woj'dered again and again how wo should get on. 
Blit it was iKji long bid'ore [ realised that, although I might 
dill’cr from them in opinion, I could rely absolutely upon the 
most loyal and devoted service, not only from tliem as Members 
of Council, luit also fi-oni all those a.ssocinted with them—the 
Secrctiiries, Deputy iSeeri'ta.ries and .all concerned in the 
(loveriiinei: t of India.. (A]ii)lauso). It is a, great and gloilous 
tradition. I know of no'whcre in which it is so brought home 
to one as in India. I know .so many of the Civil Service at 
home, but their (:otKlition.s are not ipiite the same, because’ 
the cojitaei is rather dilTerent and. tlie positioji of a mieniber 
of the Civil Service there is not tlie same as a member of the 
indi.ui Civd Service. I have wonrhved again and again and 
ba\'e a imiied the training that they must liave had. I have 
s.(;en them tackle piobleius which, seemed almost impossible 
t;o solve. 1 w ill not go into particular.s, Init. let me take, lor 
e.\'aTi.ipie, Commerce, I e.xpres.s my admiration of the extra- 
ot'Jinarv insight and knowledge of tho.se who have been asso¬ 
ciated witli inc in the, l.lepavtmcnt of (.'ommereo, of its head 
►Sir Charles Imies and of C’ha.dwiek lu.s lieutenant. Let 
me e.'cpress to tliem not only my grateful thanks, but my un¬ 
bounded ac miration for the way in which they have discharged 
duties '.viiich. must ha.ve been most diliicult (.Apfdause). I have 
noticed also that those with whotn they eome, in contact, and 
who are the, masters of their trad(.‘, (at lea,.st 1 must assume so 
because tiny n.ake largo fortunes) are tlieniselves n(.)n-plussed 
and [)cr|)le;;ed and womhu- how it i.s that these Civil Servant.^ 
loanage to gid such an extraordinary insight into the tcehni- 
calitios of heir occupistiiins and matters wdiich they thought 
were a closed book t;o the.in. 
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I am teiTiptod, but I must ex-ercise restraint, to travel- 
round the table of my Council, I see tliem as I shall see them 
on many occasions in my picture of India. There is the Fiekb 
Marshal Conimandcr-imCliieJ:, always in unifonn as is con¬ 
sidered riglit when he comes in hi.s position-of Commander-in- 
Chief to the Council, bedecked with medals galore, a wonderful 
soldier as we know (Applause),, a war-veteran of international 
reputation (Applause), a soldier wlio endeared himself to the 
r)ominion.s—particularly to one—and who has done so much 
to link togetlior the Dominions and Great Britain (Applause); 
and yet this veteran is the gentlest of gentle creatures witli 
the gentleness that j'ou will n(,ivcr find in a man of courage 
unless he is also a man of strength of purpose and conviction 
of mind; this is a gentleness wlii>,h sets the seal upon the clia- 
ractor, whi li you can read and which tells you that the man is 
a man not like ourselves bccau.se he l^nows of the real diflicul- 
ties, lie lias known more of th<! troubles, ho has seen more of 
the horror.s of the- War than w<! and in consecpienco he stands. 
alwayls in our vic'w as a man so gentle that the approjiriate 
term attributable to him is that of a yentleman. (Applause). 

As my mind, or my eye, wanders around this table, there 
I sue tin; .smiling comitenaiice -of Sir Basil Blackett In him 
I have a triu; paternal piridc because, after all, 1 can claim 
respoiLsibility for luiving st-cured Ids arrival in India (Applause). 
Aly experience of liini when wc went through very difficult 
times together iii America during the War made me realise the 
imjiortancc of getting him here. You know him and so you 
know tliat lie is not too particularly tractable (laughter), but 
nevertliehiss in the end he was tempted and he came—I miglit 
almost say that he came and -he saw and he conquered. 
(Applause). I have taken special pleasure in the success 
which he has achie-ved Ire-re. We have had good fortune in, 
India in finance, but it is due to Sir Basil Blackct that we Iraye 
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made the l)ost of that good fortune, (Applause); and there I 
leave fdm, suffused with blushes, almost staggering under the 
burden of the crores which he is carrying on his shoulder I 
(laughter). 

I turn next to the Loader of the Assembly—Sir Alexander 
Muddiinan. He lias one great fault—if he will permit me to 
say so, particularly this night when I am speaking with frank¬ 
ness inasmuch as I sliall not have to work with him much 
longer ! (laughter)—and that is that he has never taken unto 
himself a wife, (Laughter). Her Excellency who, like all 
ladies, delights in matchmaking, has sometimes in the quiet 
hours when we were together confessed her utter failure to 
find a maje for Sir Alexander, All the most beautiful and 
charming ladies have been seen by him and, I am told, that he 
makes himself most attractive ; indeed, if report speaks true, 
it is in this respect that he most wonderfully displays his 
brilliant pl urnago, which they must admire ; but he then rides 
off—as ho cannot make up his mind (laughter). That is the 
only fault I can find with Sir Alexander. 1 reinembar per¬ 
fectly well when I had determined to offer him ths Horne 
Membership, and with it Leadenship of the House, and I en¬ 
quired about him, I found it very difficult to find out anything 
because he hail so many friends and they only had good to say 
of him ; but e.ventually I managed to probe a little into the 
depths arid 1 understood (I arrt here telling you a secret 
whicli war told me) that he would be excellent in every respect, 
but as Leader: of the House—^that was a very serious matter. 
I asked why and was told that they wore not quite sure that he 
would be a really eloquent speaker. I was not convinced and 
the rf'sult is that I arn quite certain that in the short time that 
the House has existed there has never been a better Leader of 
the Assembly (Applause). If I had any doubts of his capacity 
for sjroecii and his .skill in debate, and his power of persuasion, 
Mursv 4i 
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which is the true aim and object of speech in debate—I shoTild 
find all such doubts dispelled by his manner of dealing with 
difficulty and of course there are difficulties enough for the 
Leader of the present Assembly—on those occasions he says : 
if only I were a better speaker, if only I had the graces and the 
arts of oratory, I might have convinced you but unfortunately 
I know I am not a good speaker, and everybody is delighted 
with him because they know for once he is saying what is not 
true ; (laughter). He has managed in a very short time to 
get that which is the most valuable quality in a Leader of the 
House, and that is the confidence of its members. They 
know that they can trust him. Ho has the merit of saying 
what he thinks and in a manner which does not offend. It 
may be sometimes a little sharp, but is immediately forgotten 
through some kindly good-humonred words. Speaking of him 
as a Home Member, all I can say is that I would never desirg 
and never could hope to have a more valuable assistant. His 
sober judgment has been quite invaluable to me (Applause). 

I pass from Sir Alexander and look round the table and 
I come to Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. His reputation had 
reached m(i before I came to India. He had won a great repu¬ 
tation as Financial Advisor to the Army Department. His 
mastery of the figures in that Department was such that 
wlKiiiewer any difficulties arose rc'.sort was at once had to him 
to hel[) to solve them. Now ho has come into the Council where 
he plays his part like a man.—Independently in mind, free in 
expressing his opinions, patriotic and loyal to his country, 
but nevertheless realising a fair case when it is put, though it 
might not perhaps appeal to all his fellow-countrymen. He 
invariably gives the best of his opinion, and when he has once 
taken a view and expressed it, he stands to it and he may be 
depended upon to act up to it loyally (Applause). 
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T travel from Sir BhupeiulriitoSirMiihamiiiiKl Habibullali, 
who sits next in my picture, and there 1 find him immcrsid 
in South Africa, or in the A|iri(-ullural Commission (Ap]daiiS(>). 
He has had verv hard tasks and tSfiecially in regard to South 
Africa. Some of the documents wliich l\avc had to be comjiih d 
have required the greatest care ami skill. He is true to Jils 
country and does his utmo.st for lu-r, eari viug out, Ids dutiis 
with devotion and never failing to r. ali.se the justice of any 
cause when it is establl.slud (Applause). 

liiistly, T come to our newest recruit —Jlr. Das—a mem* 
her of th.kt gr^at profession winch has abcady produce d 
many greai, men (Applause). Ho arrived with the reputation 
of an accomplished lawyer, of a. devoted Indian, but nevertlic- 
Ie.s3 of a fair-minded and ju.st man, who had the courage to .say 
things that might be unpalatable, wlieii he liad once come to 
the coiiclii.sion that they were true (Applause). Hi' assi.sts u« 
in consultations, which is not to be, wondered at br.cau.so it is 
u word th.it is dear to the lieart -and perliaps also to the 
pocket—of a legal man (laughti^r). 

Togetln r, this body of men has worked ox'traordinarily well. 
I cannot recall in the whole time tliat there lias been any 
clement of trouble araougst us. There, have licen 'dilfereneo.s 
of opinion of course, but tiuse have all accomniotlated them¬ 
selves to the general benefit; and I cun only say of them that 
I have nev r met a body of men who have been truer to tlu'ir 
tluty and n.orc faithful to their charge and who, I can say in all 
earnestness and sincerity, iiave never failed to give to me, as 
Viceroy, the highest servi<-e any hour of the dny and, I tJiink 
1 might say, even of the night. (Applause). 

I must not pass in review the Seeretarics, tempted as I 
might be, because T shall be taking up too much time ; tlicre 
arc one or t.wo words that I still wish to say. lu all our social 

■itj'l 
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and ceremonial affairs wo are assisted by the Members of 
Council and by the Sooretarics and—let m hy no means forget 
it—by their ladies (Applause). It is with pleasure, and satis¬ 
faction that I note that we have had ladies amongst them who 
have formed part of what might bo termed the inner circle of 
affairs, who have assisted on numerous occasions and who have 
helped to grace our table and our rooms and have provided the 
flowers and the beauty aird to whom alone Sir iklexander is 
impervious! (Ajjplau-se). 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I shall very soon have to take 
leave of you. I sliall part with you and leave India with very 
deep regret, notwithstanding' that I have the compensation 
of going home and meeting my own family and friends from 
whom wo have been separated for a long time. But 1 do desire 
on behalf of Her Excellency and nn^self to express to you all 
niy deep gratitude for your assistance to us in all the various 
functions and affairs in wliich our lives have been spent in 
India during these five years. Of Her Excellency—and for 
Her Excellency—I have often spoken in India. Someone sug¬ 
gested that perhaps I might order Her Excellency to do a 
particular thing. I have never done so. I learnt early in my 
married life the true secret, which was that I really did every¬ 
thing that Her Excellency wanted although she managed to 
convey to me, and to make me really believe for the moment, 
that I was doing it because I wished to do it! (Laughter). 

One of the few feminine attributes which I may claim for 
myself as a result of this is that I have learnt to do the same, 
and consequently I try to manage that she shall do what I 
want on some occasions, and she does it and is convinced thiit 
she is doing it of her own free will and not to please mo 
(laughter). I will not dispute as to what may be the true 
view—and I shall not pause further to analyse it. We have 
really enjoyed our time in India in spite of some trials and 
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vicissitudei on various occasions (Applause). I have never 
had one tinge of regret for leaving England and the work I was 
then iloing to come to India to take up the groat work of 
Viceroy (Applause). I will ask when you hear or read anything 
wliich is favourable to my ])eriod as Viceroy, never to forget 
the share that you have had in achioviug whatever has been 
accomplished, you may take a just pride in it just as 1 liopo 
I may bo also entitled to do. 

Remember also that although wo have had to work in the 
position oi Viceroy on the one hand, and oHicial on the other, 
true friendship has sprung up with real affection, and that as the 
time has gone by and we have got to know each other better and 
to understand each other. At times perhaps I have seemed 
to be rathiir hard as taskmaster but I have hail only the desire 
which I know you one and all have in your hearts, and that is 
to do the Irest that we possibly could for India, 

I thanic you, one and all, for both Her Excellency and myself 
and ■ I say all from the highest In status amongst you to the 
lowest, making no distiuction or difference in grade. I am 
grateful t('you for all that you have done, and I am leaving 
you conscious of the fact that I have had as splendid assistance 
as any man can ever hope for in any work which he may bo 
called upon to accomplish (prolonged Applause). 


l^AYTNO Ok TI’HE kOUNDATION-,STONE Ok TTIE PItO\'^INCIAE 
HOSPITAL, NORTH-WEST EHONTIItR PROVINOE, AT 
PESHAWAR, BY HER EXCELLENCY THE COUNTESS Ok 
READING. 

His Excellenoy the Viceroy made tho following speech prior to the 
laying of tiio l'’oundatiou-stouo of tho Provincial Iloapital, North-West 
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Frontier Province, at Poaliawar, by Her Exoellonoy the Countess of 
Heading 

Ladies and Gentle.men.—Jttnhwc Her Excellency acts on tli 0 
tequest wliich lias just been made to her, let me say on her 
behalf and my own that we are both glad to have found the 
time out of the few crowded days remaining before our departure 
from India to pay a visit to the North-West Frontier Province 
and Peshawar. Our projected visit last autumn unfortunately 
had to be abandoned for reasons which are known to you ; but 
Her Excellency, no less than myself, was very anxious not 
to leave India without seeing a definite start made with the 
execution of the project for a IVovincial Hospital in the North- 
West Frontier Province in which she has always taken a deep 
interest. A really spacious and well-equipped Hospital to serve 
the needs of this Province and to which neighbours from beyond 
its border will also be welcomed, has long been one of the re¬ 
cognised needs of this Province ; but difficulties of ways and 
means have stood in the way. At last with the assistance of 
the Central Government and by the willing response to a 
special appeal to local public spirit and generosity, with which 
the Hon’ble the Chief Commis.sioncr, Colonel Keen, has whole¬ 
heartedly associated himself, these difficulties have disappeared 
and a start can be made. To mark our gratification at the 
successful culmination of local efforts for this beneficent object 
and our deep interest in the sacred work of healing which this 
institution will facilitate and extend, Her Excellency and I 
wish to make a gift from funds at our disposal of Rs. 50,000 
towards the erection and equipment of the Hospital. I am 
in complete accord with the proposal and Her Excellency gladly 
agrees that the Hospital, with which her previous interest, the 
present gift, and this ceremony will intimately associate her 
should be known by her name. That the Hospital may notably 
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contribute to the successful treatment of disease, to the allevia¬ 
tion of pain and to building up a strong and healthy race for 
the future, and that it may be a haven where kindness and 
skill will hell) the sick to forget their anxieties and their pain 
is our earnest hope and prayer. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE PEOPT.E OF THE NORTH- 
^VEST FRONTIER PROVINCE AT PESHAM^AR. 

In repjying to tlio Address of Woloomo from tlio people of the North- 
West Frontier Rrovinoo at Peshawar, His Excoilonnj the Viceroy said ;— 

Gentlemen .—Let me thank you for your Address of wel¬ 
come and the kind words in which you have alluded to Her 
Excellency and myself and your expressions of sympathy 
with our recent anxieties. Both on official and personal 
grounds 1 de|:»lor(id the circumstances wliich forced me to aban¬ 
don the projected visit to tire Province in November last; and, 
as you have rightly surmised in your Address, it is a special 
interest in tliis Province and Peshawar which brings us both 
here for a very brief visit at a time when my days in India 
are drawing to a close and the burden of official duties is 
particvdarly jieavy. It has been a very great pleasure both to 
H(;r Excoliency and to me that she has bee n able to lay the 
foundation-si one of your new Provincial Hospital, a project in 
wddeh she has always talon the deepest inte.re.st. She will 
cherish the a-isociation of her name with this institution v/ith 
its great potentialities for the relief of suffering. She trusts 
that the building will soon be conii)leted, and that the Hospital 
will establish a reputation for utility and efficiency which will 
spread even l)eyond the borders of the Province itself. 

As regards myself, I was anxious to pay one more visit to 
this Province which occupies a place of special importance in 
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my responsibilities as Head of the Government. I wished to 
see txie Khyber Railway that new' link with a great neighbouring 
country, the opening ceremony of which I had hoped to have 
performed last year ; and I desired in particular to inform myself 
of the state of the Province and of the conditions upon our 
borders and Noith-West Frontier before I lay down my office 
and hand over the charge of these responsibilities to my succes¬ 
sor. 


This Province has an intimate connection with the Viceroy 
and Governor-General. Its situation on the North-West Fron¬ 
tier creates a special relation with the safety of India, for which 
he and his Government are primarily responsible. It is directly 
controlled in all its activities by the Central Government, of 
which he is the Hoad. Its administration is the concern of a 
Department of his Government of which the portfolio is retain¬ 
ed in his own hands. For those reasons I have kept in the 
closest touch with all the affairs of this Province and its welfare 
and progress have been the subject of ray continuous care and 
solicitude. Conditions affecting peace on its borders in tribal 
territory have constantly engaged my attention and the policy 
to be pursued has been under the earnest consideration of my 
Government on numerous occasions. 1 am happy to say that 
the measures adopted have begun to bear fruit; and I am 
gratified that at the moment relations with tribes across the 
administrative border arc more satisfactory and there is hope 
of more stable conditions in the future. 

Financial stringency has been an obstacle to the progress of 
many of the constructive activities of the Central Government. 
These difficultie.s, I am happy to say, have now been largely 
overcome and a more stable financial situation has begun to be 
established. I trust that in future these happier conditions 
will become a permanent feature and wdll enable my Govern- 
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nieiit to consider new projects for internal improvements in 
this Province affecting the general well-being of the people. 
Meanwhile you have enumerated in your Address a number 
of wants. I note that you do not expect me, just as the sands 
of my office are running out, to be able to give you an 
assurance that these wants will or can be met. Your object 
is only to register directions in which you hope the Central 
Government may find way.s of meeting your aspirations and 
to bring to notice objcct-s to which their attention, in your 
view, may jiroperly be directed. In accordance with your 
desire your representations will be noted. 

As regards your observations regarding a constitutional 
change in the structure of the administration of this Province, 
my Governnient have received numerous rej)resentations both 
from those in favour of and those opposed to a change ; it would 
not be propr r for me to make iiny observations upon them at 
tins time. The matter has been debated in the Central Legis¬ 
lature. The outcome of these deliberations will be a matter 
for careful consideration and examination by my Government 
and until the case is complete and has been fully examined 
with the ardention it merits it woidd be premature for mo 
to express any views, 

I mark tlie appreciation with which you refer to the services 
of officers bolding important posts in the administration of 
your Province. I recognise that a ai)ecial burden of respon¬ 
sibility rests upon the officers of this administration ; condi¬ 
tions of ser'dee are generally speaking arduous and not infre¬ 
quently hazardous ; and at times Frontier officers have to deal 
witli situations demanding considerable power of initiative and 
to take at short; notice very important decisions upon which 
the peace and order of the countryside and the safety of its 
citizens depend. Both in the ranks of the highest and the 

lowest, boCi among the civil and the military officials in this 
M14PSV 4Ji 
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Province I have personally observed numerous instances of 
striking devotion to duty and of high standards and traditions of 
public service. In their efforts for the internalwolfareof this 
Province and peace upon its border, they have had, I am gratified 
to note, full and ungrudging support and assistance from the 
Khans and Maliks and leading personages of this Province, 

Let me thank you again for your welcome and bid you fare¬ 
well. Though I am about to leave India, I shall not forget 
my five years’ association with this Province. I shall carry 
away pleasant recollections of Pe.shawar and,the frontier hills ; 
and the future of the Province and the border will continue 
to command my warmest interest. 


REPLY TO ADD.RI<!SS FROM THE AFRIHI JIRGA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by the Chief OommisBioner 
of the North-West Frontier Province and the General Officer Commanding 
the District, visited the Khyber Pas<f and wont by rail to Landi Kotal, 
He motored baclr to Peshawar. Stopping at Jamrud His Excellency 
received an Address from the Afridi .Jirga, to which he made the following 
reply 

I thank you for yovtr warm welcome and good wishes and 
your expressions of loyalty which I deeply appreciate. I shall 
not fail to convey your message to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

The written representation which you have submitted 
to me will be carefully examined by my Government: and the 
Cliief Commissioner will apprise you in due course through the 
Political Agent of the Khyber of the conclusions arrived at. 

I am very gratified to have been able to find time on the 
eve of my departure to pay one more visit to this historic 
pass and to meet representatives of the tribes and inform myself 
of their conditions and welfare. 
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My policy and the policy of my Government has always 
been to maintain friendly relations with the tribes and enlist 
their confidence and co-operation. I trust that the tribes on 
their part will continue actively to support the officers of my 
Government in the maintenance of peace on the border so that • 
the prosperity of the people, living in the Frontier area may 
be preserved and ensured. I gratefully acknowledge the great 
assistance Which has been given in this work by the tribes in 
the past and I am confident that the same measure Of support 
will be forthcoming in future. So long as the tribes faithfully 
discharge tiieir responsibilities, they may impliciGy rely on 
the firm friendship of my Government and on its earnest 
solicitude for their best interests and welfare. 

FAREWELL ADDRESS TO BOTH HOUSES OF THE LEOISLATURE 

AT DELHI. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in addressing both Houses Of the Iiegislature 
at Delhi in a Farewell speech said;— 

I have come to address you for the last time, to bid you a 
very regretful farewell. The Session is almost at its end; 
in a few days I shall say good-bye to this historic city, to 
wmnderful India, and to the responsible position 1 hav.e held 
during the last five years. The period of the Viceroyalty is but 
a very brief span in the life of India, yet these last five years 
have, I believe, a significance, which may not be fully appreciat¬ 
ed until events have fallen with the lapse of time into theiy 
true perspective, and the relative importance attributable 
to incidents that have loomed large on our horizon has been 
duly weighed and recorded. It may, and I hope will, be 
chronicled by the historian that the foundation of responsible 
self-government in India was well and truly laid during this 
period, altbougli it may be that some who were actively engaged 

in the operation chafed at what they regarded as the slow rat© 
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of progress aud grTm\])led beeanso they were not permitted ta 
jilacc the crowning dome on the edifice before the base had 
been made capable of supporting it. During these years since 
tlie inauguration of the Refornis we have travelled together—• 
for you are aware that the Dovcrnor-Geneial is a component 
part of this Legislature—along no-w and hitherto untrodden 
paths, often hindered by obstacles and beset with difficulties, 
and in the earlier day.s not infrequently within the sound of rag¬ 
ing tempests without. We have not always been in agreement, 
indoiid this was scaretdy to be expected, Sometimes there have 
been sharp conflicts. Occasionally I have felt bound to exer¬ 
cise the si'ecial powers vested in the Covernor-Oeneral. How¬ 
ever strongly some may have criticised these actions, 1 feel 
sure you will not liave doubted that they were dictated solely 
by my conception of the solemn duties entrusted to me. I 
have myself never failed to recognise that the differences bet¬ 
ween myself or my Govmrnirient and Members of the Assembly 
have arisen from' honest divergences of opinion mainly as to 
the methods to be pursued and as to tlie time of advance in 
the constitutional domain. There has been no difference in 
purpose ; we have striven to attain the same end, the prosperity 
and happiness of India. 

The sands of my office are running out, and I do not wish 
to dwell unduly to-day on our points of difference : rather would 
1 concentrate upon our points of agreement, which have been 
far more numerous and have led to results of greater importance 
than are perhaps always acknowledged in the turmoil of poli¬ 
tical controversy and agitation. 

I came to India with a special mandate to guide the work¬ 
ing of the Reforms, in which I took the keenest personal interest. 
During the whole period of my office my labours have been 
largely devoted to carrying out this policy, and my energies 
have been to a great extent concentrated on this question. 
Many problems of Commerce and Industry, of Finance and 
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Roondinic i, of Railway Development, tariffs and other subjects 
of vast iniportancc to India have also engaged my attention. 
1 hav(‘, had opportunities of surveying these fields of activities ; 
my purpose to-day is to refer very briefly to a different sphere 
of activity of wide importance to India and of special interest 
to the Legislatures. As I am addressing you for the last time, 
when the reins of my office are about to be transferred to my 
successor, I shall imike but few observations on the political 
situation. 1 have striven throughout (,o place my views clearly 
before you in order to remove ixissiblc misconceptions regard¬ 
ing the objects 1 had in mind, and to acquaint you with the 
course along wliich 1 de.sired to steer the Ship of State; to¬ 
day I shah refer only to a few aspects of the political problems. 

Although much attention is constantly devoted in India to 
political and constitutional ciiange, I am often inclined to 
think that the great importance attributed to the Reforms in 
England at tlie time of their inauguration and subsequently 
is not su'liciently realised in India. The Reforms initiated 
in the fir.st place a new departure in the relations between Eng¬ 
land and India; they put India on the road to the realisation 
of more complete unity and higher national self-expression. 
In the language of His Majesty the King Emperor the 
new Constitution took its place “ among the great historic 
measures passed by the Parliament for the better government 
of India and the greater contentment of her people .” His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught arrived in India with 
a special message of sympathy and encouragement from His 
Majesty ^o inaugurate the new Legislatures, and in His Majes¬ 
ty’s charge to me as Viceroy and Governor-General a month 
later the following special instructions regarding the working 
of the, Relbrmed Constitution were embodied ; “ For above all 
things it is Our will and pleasure that the plans laid by 
Our Parliamtuit for the progressive realisation of responsible 
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government in British India as an integral part of Our Empire) 
may come to fruition to the end that British India may attain 
its due place among Our Dominions.” The execution of these 
instructions has been a solemn obligation upon me during these 
five years ; with full cognisance of the importance and implica¬ 
tion of this policy, I have omitted no step which was likely, 
in my view, to conduce to its successful realisation. In my 
efforts I have had the support and encouragement of Ilia 
Majesty’s Government, and though I have been associated with 
five Prime Ministers and four Secretaries of State for India 
during my term of office, there has at no time during that period 
been any change in the main stream of this policy. There has 
been no desire to divert it from its channel or to alter its course ; 
the goal of British policy remains to-day, subject to the fulfiment 
of the essential conditions by India, what it was when I assumed, 
my office, that is, “ the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 
I have recalled these considerations to you in order to 
emphasise that the policy of His Majesty’s Government is de¬ 
finite and stable. It has not changed with successive Govern¬ 
ments ; in this respect it will not change with successive Viceroys, 
lor my distinguished successor. Lord Irwin, prior to his depar¬ 
ture stated that it would be his endeavour to forward whole¬ 
heartedly the advancement of India towards full self-gov¬ 
ernment on constitutional lines. Nevertheless, looked at 
merely from the Indian point of view, the great significance 
of the Reforms Is still at times misunderstood or underrated, 
Yet they give what India never had before—a guarantee by Par¬ 
liament for her political progress. They open the door to the 
attainment of a new national status and dignity; they give 
an opportunity not ofiered before to enter into more intimate 
relations with England and the Empire and enable India 
gradually to build up her own responsible institutions within 
the Commonwealth of nations forming the Empire. I lay 
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emphasis on all these considerations to-day, tccause as the 
result of m) five years’ intimate connection with India, I have 
learnt to pi ice a greater value on the new Constitution than 
when I first set out from home. I am aware that it is said that 
the inspiration of the policy finds its origin in democratic in¬ 
stitutions which are especially British in character and cannet 
be applied to India. But Indians will he the first to assert 
that these ideals during a long association with British rule 
have become ingrained in the mind.s of Indians as among the 
essentials of national progress. No useful purpose W'ould be 
sorved by disguising fiom ourselves that there are inherent 
difficulties in adapting British democratic institutions to Indian 
conditions, but these must be confronted by India and her 
political leaders. The essential principle underlying English 
institutions is based on a fundamental unity of sentiment and 
on a general desire, in issues of cardinal importance, to waive the 
claims of individual or sectional advantage for the benefit of 
the common weal. India’s internal conditions arc not 
naturally conducive to solidarily. Peopled by difierent races 
with separate historical antecedents and conflicting ideals of 
cu'ture India posses.scs various elements which do not 
tend towards unity. Sharp inequalities of development in 
education and civilization divide men; creeds and castes 
tend to sejiarative influences. The administrative problems 
are not less complex; but I shall not pursue the enumer¬ 
ations of difficulties. My purpose in referring to them is to 
emphasise again that they cannot be relegated into the 
background ; tliey cannot be disregarded, they force them¬ 
selves in India at every turn to the forefront. Communal 
differences havi; become more acute as all India know's. I 
need not elaborate them. I mention them because they loom 
large in India and they are not merely superflcial. They have 
their roots deeply entreurhed and wall not easily be extirpated. 
All thought ful men in India realise the situation ; it w ould be 
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idle to attempt to refer even cursorily to the political condi¬ 
tions of India without mention of it,—but there to-day I must 
leave this momentous problem in the hope that Indian patrio¬ 
tism and Indian intellect will help to find a solution. 

Now, when my return to England is imminent, and I have 
given long and deep reflection to the position of India under 
the new Constitution, I have felt it incumbent upon me to state 
my views to you, to offer them in the friendliest spirit and with 
the purpose of securing your whole-hearted good-will and co¬ 
operation in the administration. I am not for one moment 
suggesting that the Constitution in its present form is perfect 
and that it will not require revision and amendment and 
adaptation to conditions in new developments. This 
will form the subject of a great and momentous inquiry at a 
later date. The necessary conditions to ensure its appointment 
earlier than the statutory date have been too frequently 
stated by me and my Government to need repetition. Even 
so mji observations arc constantly misunderstood notwithstand¬ 
ing that I have boon at pains to con-oct misinterpretations. 
In particular I desire to emphasise that I have never required 
complete or abject surrender of any political party or section. 
I earnestly trust that my .successor may be more fortunate 
than I in this respect and that he may find in the new 
regime that clear and unambiguous expression of good¬ 
will and desire for harmonious relations wdiich 1 have sought to 
obtain. 

Unfortunately the years immediately following the inti'o- 
duction of the Iteforms could hardly have been more unfavour¬ 
able to their growth. A ferment of unsettlement of feeling 
was at work in India as elsewhere in the world. Besides these 
developments India’s finances were crippled : her trade and 
commerce were enveloped in a heavy cloud of economic stagna- 
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tioii; fi. preafc section of the Indian people were also troubled re 
yarding the fortunes of an Empire closely associated with their 
most precious religious sentiments and beliefs. These conditions 
caused the iu'utest anxiety to me and my Government, and 
throughout thes<5 early years, in addition to the heavy burden 
of developing the new Constitution, we wore faced with the 
constant necessity of dealing with a succession of critical deve¬ 
lopments, which not only im[)ed(‘,d the working of the Reforms, 
but menaced at one time tluar very existence. It is freely and 
fully acknowledged that there is a great change in the present 
atmosphere ; peace reigns on our border.s ; internal disturbances 
have been set at rest; law and order have been vindicated and 
established; the financial situation ha.s been stabilised with 
beneficent reactions on the nation-building activities of the 
Reformed (iJonstitution; conditions have l>een created which 
give fair prospe,ct for trade and commerce in the development 
of India’s resources ; the anxietii^s of the Indian Moslem popu¬ 
lation have been allayed. Ijooking back over these early years 
I again gladly acknowledge the support given by the Indian 
Legislature to the Governinouit in many important stops 
taken in critical situations. 

I have had one other purpose in ?nind in jnaking this br of 
summary. Quite recently Lord Irwin in a generous reference 
to myself claimed that credit should be given to the Viceroy 
when the results of his administration were deemed satisfactory. 
1 will add, that if credit is to be attributed to me in any 
degree for any of these results it should in fairne.s.s be very fully 
shared by those associated with me in the heavy burdens of the 
Government of India. No Viceroy can pos.sibly have received 
more loyal and devoted service than I during these five years in 
which it has been my good fortune to have the great advantage 
of most skilled and cajoablc assistance not only from the 
M14PSV' ■»*’ 
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Members of my Cotmcil bnt also from those who have otherwise 
been called upon to contribute to the administration. 

And now let me abandon political discussion, and for si brief 
moment turn to personal coiLsiderations. Throughout jny 
addreses to you to-day the sad reflection dominates my mind 
that it is the last of these occasioms. I should not In; human 
if I could remain unmoved in the face of ray impending (lepa,r- 
ture from India. The memorie.s of these years will always 
be treasured by me; I cannot refer to them without 
associating Her Excellency in these expressions of profound 
regret at departure. For the moment all controversi('s are for¬ 
gotten. I thinh only of the, many acts of thoughtful kindness 
and sympathetic friendship throughout our stay in India. 
Inevitably my thouglits turn to the generous assistance Her 
Exccllencv and I liave invariably i'('C('ived from Imlia from 
Members of the Legislature and from all cla.sses of the luiblic 
in our labours in the cause of suffering humanity. ]T(U’ Excel¬ 
lency with the true instinct of women .and mother lias made 
thi,s her special avocation, and I know that she loaves grateful 
hearts behind her. 

While I have been in India I have always striven to labour 
for her best interests. I have regarded myself as a link wit.h her 
imperial connection charged with a mission to advance her 
greater destinies. I have kept an impartial mind, free from 
the trammels of yiarties or inteTcsts and fully yiledged to the 
implications of her particular institutions. I may not 
have always succeeded, for human effort has its limitations ; 
but believe me that to the best of my ability I have never fallen 
short in sympathy for India or desire to serve lier. 1 take 
away most kindly recollections of her and she will alway,s be in 
my thoughts. It is in this light that. I would wislr to dwell 
iu your hearts—also as one who did his best to serve India, 
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ADDRK.SS FI!OM TJIK J>Kinjn’A'rrON OK THW TALUQOARS OF 

OUOH. 

His l';xci'll<‘tK;.\' the Vieenty in r(!|.ily to tlic A()(ln*ss picscnted by fl. 
1 tepnfcftt(Oil oi till ']’Jilui|ilii.r.s of Oudli .at Di-llii said:—• 

Gentlemm.- -Tlio TtiIu(]darH of Oudli Jiavc boon justly noted 
in tlie (last for tlieir loyalty and for tlic sincerity and strength 
of their friendships. Of the justice of this reputation I find 
the clearesD expression in your kind tiiouglit in coming here, 
i;o-day from Oudh and presenting me with this address on the 
eve of my departure from India. T greatly appi’coiate the 
cordial tori ns in which you have alluded to myself and my 
7 iublic work and your generous appreciation of Her Excellency’s 
olforts on behalf of the women and children of India. 

Distinct among the many pleasant recollections of India 
which I shall take away with me and treasure, is my visit to 
Lucknow where I first had the pleasure of meeting the Taluq- 
dars as a liodjt T remember also a splendid entertainment 
where I enjoyed the famous hospitality of the Taluqdars ; and 
among you as hosts 1 as your guest renewed acquaintance with 
many members of your association and attended by the scions 
of your houses as my Body Duard I watched wonderful illumi¬ 
nations which bade fair to rival the splendours of the starry 
firmament. 

A great position has been handed down to you. You 
stand high in the regard of (fovciMimcut arid in the esteem of 
your country-men. You belong to the martial classes with 
their noble annals of courageous acts and fearless sacrifice. 
You have inherited fine traditions of loyalty and public service. 
Whatever changes may take place in India I am confident that 
if you reti.ain faithful to those traditions, you have a groat 
future before you. If you keep as your creed loyalty to the 
Govermueut, sup|)ort of law and order, determination to lead 
public opinion in the right lines, solicitude for high moral 

standards iu public life and unselfish devotion to the welfare 
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Farciviil Addritstt from tlui lloinbay Vluxmhtr of (Jommi'.rce. 

of the people and the greater good of your country, every 
succeeding age, wliatever may he the new conditions, will 
not fail to hud leaders and prominent men among your ranks. 

It will be my jirivilege to convey your mes.sago of loyalty 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Let me thank you once more for your address and.bid you 
farewell. Though, in a few weeks, time and space wi 1 sever 
me from Oudh, my thoughts will often turn to your body; 
and I shall continue to watch with sytnpathy and interest the 
part the Taluqdars will jrlay in public life, in full eonhdence 
that their contribution to the destinies of India will not be 
unworthy of their past history and great traditions. 


FAREWELL AI)])RE.88 FRO.Vl 'I’HK RUMBAY LllAMBlOR OF 

COMMERCE. 

His Exeelloiujy the V'iccroy in rei>lyiiig to tlio Farewell Address from 
the Bombay Chamber of Comiuereo at Bombay .said 

Gentlemen .—I am glad on the occasion of my approaching 
departure from India to liave this opportunity of meeting once 
again the members of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce; 
and I am very grateful to your Chamber and to you, gentlemen, 
personally for your kind thought in presenting me with this 
farewell address and for your good wishes for me and Her 
Excellency. 

You have been kind enough to enumerate, in very generous 
terms of ay)preciatiou, some of the events during my period of 
office which have had reactions on trade and commerce. 
Many years of my life before I a.ssumed charge of my office in 
India had been passed in close touch with those associated 
in these pursuits in the metropolis of the Empire ; and 1 could 
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claim also to have had some iirst-hand acquaintance with other 
great Cfsntres of eoinineree and finance in other countries both 
in the old w Olid and the new. 

I came to India fresh from tlie momentous discussions on 
economic and financial reconstruction in Europe whicli were 
occupying the minds of all thiiddng men at home. The 
normal production and interchange of goods and raw material 
had in some countries ])ractically come to a standstill. Markets 
>vere everywhere dull. Kx.Jiange was undergoing violent 
fluctuations. The currency systems of some countries had 
failed to withstand the shock, to which they had been 
subjected, and were falling down in value to vanishing point. 
The more (lessiraistic were inclined to predict that the world 
would not recover for a century from tliis economic dislocation. 
The more hop<‘ful recognised that the greatest care, industry 
and forethought would be required to build up again the stability 
of pre-war conditions. With my mind attuned to these pro¬ 
blems, I set myself on anival in India to try to restore stability 
to the finance.s of the (lovernmont of the country by rigid 
economy and juudonce, to rehabilitate the railway systems and 
to reconstruct those aspects of conditions coiinoctcd with 
industry, trade and commerce in which the Government can 
properly lend a helping hand. 

My Government in their efforts have had the assistance of 
favomable monsoon seasons; they have, also had, as 1 most 
gratefully acknowledge, the, firm siqiport of the commercial 
community in overcoming their dilUcultiiis. Though conditions 
in commercial circles in the earlier part of the period of my 
Viceroyalty were often dejtressing and sometimes almost 
desperate, tlune has been a conqdide absence of panic ; and 
the commm-cial community hav(i put their trust in the sincerity 
of the efforts of Governmeut to find a solution to the problems 
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confronting the country. 'I'hey have assisted Government 
throughout to the best of their ability with reasonable 
criticism and advice, 'riieir technical knowledge and 
experience have been freely put at our disposal; and their 
own energy, initiative and courage have su|)|)leinented in a 
remarkable degree the measures adopted by Governuient for the 
amelioration of the situation. 

Now we are in calmer waters ; and T think that both the 
Government and the commercial community can look back with 
satisfaction over the groat distance, traversed in so short a 
time, and now separating us from the cyclone which once 
throatened to engulf the coiuiuercial and financial well-being 
of India. 

My only regret is that the limitations of financial stringency 
and the vital necessity for reconstruction and reliabilitation 
have militated against any widesjiread and general jirogrosa 
with very important schemes of new construction and develop¬ 
ment. The foi'inor work was more vital and had to take 
precedence, as any prudent businessman will admit. With 
the more stable condition now .secured, the ora for these new 
schemes has, I hope, begun. I know that all well-considered 
now jirojeets will have the warm support of the commercial 
community. In the Iloyai Commission on Agriculture I leave 
behind a now field of enquiry, in which I am proud to have 
helped to turn the first furrows and which, 1 am confident, has 
potentialities for a rich harvest of future prosperity. 

Bombay still has .some ])roblems to solve, and watches for 
a change! in the moons of commercial activity to bring better 
trade! weather. 1 believe! the new moon is ne)w not far eeff; 
and wheiii the change begins, I am ce)niielont that the eiuteipi'ise 
of Bombay will take the fullest advantage of opportunities. 
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Geiitlom.Mi, f thank you again for your addi'css. Though 
iinio, and spii.C(; may fiopai'atc nui Iti fiifuro froin tho iniport;i.nl, 
iutoi'oafs you roprosont licro, I shall coufiiuio to watoli witli 
sympathy and confidence tlio future (hivelopinent of the great 
conimei'cial mart and Kmpire port of HoitiDay. 


ADDRIOSS I'MIOM THK IfOMRAY MThL OWNlORS' A8SOCIA'l'lON. 1st April 

l!)2fi. 

Ill ro|ily to the Address I'roiu the Romhay Mill-owurrs’ Assoeiatioii 
at dornliJiy, 11 is ExeellcMcy thi' Viceroy said :— 

Genllcmea.—A am moat grateful to the members of your 
various Associations for iiriiseiiting me with this address on the 
occasion of my (hspartnrc from Bombay, f am glad to 
receive youi- testimony regarding tlie satisfaction vvhicli tiie 
abolition of the cotton excise duties has given to the re[iresen- 
tativea of tlie inpiortant cotton textile industry. As 1 have 
already marie cleai in my speeches to tlie Begislaturea and the 
Associated C hambers of Commerce and also in royily to a depute 
tion from the interests which you, tfentlomen, represent, the 
Government of India was pledgefl to the abolition of these 
duties as soon as financial conditions permitted. That the 
abolition was somewliat long deferred was due to the crisis of 
tlie war and the financial stringency which obseured the 
outlook in the period of acute economic depression following 
upon it. Bv rigid economy and pruficnt measures, however, 
tlie finanda position has now been stabilised ; and although 
at this time twelve mouths ago and in the flrstdialf uf last 
financial year the position wnis still too uncertain to make any 
definite commitment, later when the year had declared itself 
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and t'liero sccimod a. rflasonal)le prospect of a surplns, which I 
<am ha])py to say has been subsequently realised, I and my 
flovernment at once, tool? ste|)s to examine whether, what I 
knew to be your wislies and the wishes of the Central Legis¬ 
lature, coidd be jiut into effect without undue financial risk; - 
and after careful consideration I suspended by the issue oi 
an Ordinance the collection of the duties from the 1st of 
December last. The abolition of the duties has now been 
brought forward by my Government as a permanent measure 
and jiassed into kiw by tlie Legislature. 

I am gratified tliat I was able to take this step during 
my period of office. It was in particular a source of satisfaction 
to me that I found myself in a po.sition to give the relief at a 
time when it was sjiecially needed. Tlie suspension came into 
effect at a. moment when the conditions of the indirstry were 
unusually perplexing and when labour disputes in Bombay 
liad added to the difficulties. His Excellency the Governor 
kept mo in close touch with the situation in Bombay, and I 
watched events with anxious sympathy. The di.sappearance. 
of the duties will, I trust, help to solve some of the general 
problems confronting the mill-owners, while the prompt and 
generous action of the owners in Bombay in restoring the 
reduction in wages has already I orne fruit in the termination of 
the labour disputes in Bombay, 

You may be confident that the Government of India attach 
the greatest importance to the textile industry and have the 
fullest desire to encourage the enterjirise which has so 
successfully started and carried on large spinning and weaving 
concerns in Bombay, Cawnpoie and other centres and gives 
employment to a large number of operatives. India takes a 
just pride in the establishment of this great industry, and thi? 
Government of India are equally solicitous for its prosperity. 
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Measures for improving prospects have boon under discussion 
between the Associations connected with the management of 
the industry and the Government of India; and you have 
received the views of the latter regarding certain concrete 
suggestions put forward by you. As far as Government is 
concerned, I repeat, there is every desire to assist the. industry : 
but Government must be satisfied that measures free from ob¬ 
jection and generally a))])topriate are adopted. The eventual 
welfare of f ho industry is a jnupo.sc cojmnon to both the mill- 
owners and to Oo\'erumenf.; and it i.s only in regard to the 
precise steps, which can most usefully be taken, that there is 
room for a difference of view. Sir Charles limes, the Member 
of my Executive Council in charge of the Commerce Depiirtment, 
is now in Bombay ; and I ti'ust you will take tins opportunitv 
of freely and frankly exchanging views ivith him, Tne 
fuller the dismission, the better will be the pros[)eets of arriving 
at a solution. 

Before I take leave of you let me express my appreciation 
of the public spirit which individual members of the Mill- 
owners’ Associations have always di.splayed during my term of 
office. A number of them have served as Members on the 
(Central and Provincial LegislaturcH where their experience of 
commerce, industry and finance has been of great assistance to 
the administration. Individual members have also been most 
generous in their donations to charities and public imrposes; 
and I gratefully acknowledge their unselfish activities in these 
directions both on behalf of local and'all-India objects. 

Gentlemen, f thank you again for your address and 
kind wishc.s. ’J'hougl) I am shortly to sever my official 
concern ivith the inttu-esfs you represent, I shall always 
keep in toneh with the progress of tlie groat indu-stry in 
India which you direct and you tmvc my warmest wishes 
for its future prosperity, 
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l8t April BYCULLA CLUB DINNER, BOMBAY. 

]92l>. 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy delivered the following speech 
at the Farewell Dinner given to him hy the Members of the 
Byculla Club, Bombay :— 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, and Oenilemen ,— 
I thank you very warmly for the welcome you have given 
me, and you particularly, Mr. Chairman, for all you have 
been, good enough to say. Esj)ecially do I appreciate your 
references to Her Excellency (ajiplause) ; when I think 
of the anxieties of a few months ago, my mind turns 
immediately with sympathy to Sir Leslie Wilson, w’ith 
earnest hope that his anxieties may be relieved as were 
mine and that Lady Wilson may soon be restored to healtu 
(applause). 

You have invited me, Mi-. Cliairman, to disclose to you 
in confidence my views on the past, present and future 
of India. I have attended many farewell banquets and 
have had to- make many s))eechcs, but I particularly value 
this opportunity of addressing you ' tonight with the 
knowledge that there will be no report in cold print for 
me to examine in the morning (applause). I do not knoiv 
whether it has ofteai fallen to the lot of many of you 
here to make a speech and in the morning when the 
newsjjaiier comes, to read it, to^ realise how much better 
it would have been if you had to make it over again, but 
to know wdth certainty that even then you w-ould wish 
for another opportunity in order to retrieve the errors 
which assuredly will have been made (laughter). 

Tonight I am about to die as Viceroy, I salute yot 
It is but natural that during many days my thoughts have 
reverted to the early period of my arrival, and when on 
board the ship as we ap])roaehcd Bombay I became more 
and more impressed with the arduousness of the task and 
with the heavy responsibilities .1 had undertaken. I have 
in mind travelled during the last few days with Lord 
Irwin, and I realise to the full w'hat his thoughts must 
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liave been .ind are at this momcTit-/the impressions thal. 
will cro\rd upon him, the many people, the strange 
vegetation, the hot snn, the colour in the streets and 
generally the totally different atmosphere, I have often 
tried to di.senta.ngle the impression.s that crowded my brain 
during the early day,s of my arrival. They remain among the 
lumber of memory where everything is stored and nothing 
i.s lb,st ; nevertheloR.s it is extremely difficult and sometimes 
impossible to disengage the impre.ssions from the 
superimposed mass. 1 hav(‘ sought to I'c-eall the various 
incidents : throughout the conviction remained upper¬ 
most that I had come at a verj' difficult moment. 
Please remember that in any retrospective path into which 
I may ash you to wander with me, .1 am not seeking self- 
gloiriflcation. I know too well some of my own imperfections, 
although 1 am .sure that there are many that escape me. 
In those early days none will deny that times were very 
very troubled. I shall not weary you with a narrative of all 
the events of the 12 or IH months after my arrival, they were 
days of grave anxiety. You in jmur daily avocations must 
have been aware how critical were the conditions. 
Whatever the precise and varied causes, it is .sufficient to 
remember that a great wave of unrest had swept Oiver the 
world as the result of the War. The din and the cla,sh 
and the bloodiness of battles were still in the minds of 
men. Thin came the Peace, almost more difficult than 
the War. There were troubles specially attributable to 
the situation in India ; the shadow of Amritsar was over 
the land and, in addition, the Muhammadan fermient 
caused by the Treaty with Turkey. But this is now 
ancient history and I shall not attempt to analyse more 
thoroughly the causes of the ti’oubles in India. What 
I have already said is in itself sufficient explanation 
Added to these disturbing factors I had come as Viceroy 
to a country of which I knew little or nothing. It does 
not require much effort of imagination to realise that two 
or three months spent on a sailing vessel waiting for a 
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cargo of jute in Caleultii., in the, not pi^rhaps very glorious 
role of shij'i’s boy (cIumm-h) on a cargo ships, did not afford 
many opiiortnnitics of nu'cting the elite (utlier in Calcutta 
or elsewhere in India (a])))laitsc). By some strange 
oversight the Vici'roy of tliat ])criod forgot to call on me ! 
(laughter). That constilutcal my [)cr.sonal experience of 
India. 1 had all to h-arn when 1 arrived and now after 
five very crowded years I have acquired a litth; knowledge, 
but fully recognise that there is much more of India and 
of her people that remains mysterious and unfathomed. 

I will admit to you that during these first period.s there 
were moments whom I was filled with grave; anxiety. 
For many months, 1 tuever ri'i'nt to bed at night and never 
rose in the morning witlumt reflecting that there wei'e 320 
million people in India and that of this huge ])opulation 
less than two hundred thousand wm’e Europeans. These 
figures (piite baffle human imagination. I do not envy 
the man charged with the burden of Government of India 
if he should have to undergo a similar experience 
(applause). 

That time was anx'ious for Jinother reason. Man’' 
who knew India far better than 1 were in favour of 
immediate definite drastic steps. There was good reason 
for such a course ; nevertlK'less I thought I saw clearly, 
and unmistakably the need for patience and that by the 
march of t ime the movememt then agitating the country 
was doomed to destruction by its own inherent 'weakness. 
It was necessaiy to wait <|uictly until the right hour 
arrived and then to take action (applause). I admi't 
there wer(; moments wlum doubts crept in, yet the 
inevitability and almost tlie imminence of the crash seemed 
to me plain. I I'ealised as very rarely in my life what a 
great French iihilosophcr once said that there are certain 
things that stand so clearly marked that no argument is 
required, it is superfluous and in a sense might even tend 
to weaken conviction. I j)a.ss over subseipient events. I 
am not attributing all the later developments to my own. 
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jiid‘?meiit I ro.'diso that, {'ood fortune has aceoinpaTiied 
me in my proftress in India. Witli these observations I 
shall leave the .snhjecit askinn; you to holicve that. I was 
throughout very eoiiseioiis of all the diffieulties and dangers, 
indeed, no one eonkl oeeupy my [Wsition receiving 
information and advice fi-orn many sources, and remain 
ignorant of the gravity of tlu* situation. Hut all that is 
past ; it is ancient history ; events have moved in our 
favour as tliev hava- moved forv\'ard. It may be 
confidently asserted that aidhorily has la'cn restored. 
One of the idienomena that )nel me on arrival and really 
shocked me was the .serious weakening of all authority of 
Government. Theiaj wei-e many reasons foi' it. I am not 
speaking in criticism, and least of all of ray ])redecessor, 
for he had indeed many problems and perplexities to solve. 
I merely chronicle the fact that indiscipline and challenge 
and defiance confronted me at every turn. T re,ioice that 
at this moment—as you, Sir, have truly said—we can at 
least congratulate ourselv’cs u|)on the restoration of law 
and order, itpon security at home and, I trust, also abroad 
(applause). The basis of all government is security, not 
only against aggression from abroad but also against 
internal commotions and convulsions. Without it there 
isnocontidence ; without contideiuu^ lluu’e is no prosirerity , 
there can be no forward march in business, in the banking 
world, in the shipping world, and generally in all the 
worlds of commerce, and industry ami finance, unless 
confideni^e is established and the iicoi)le generally realise 
that they need no longer fear the destructive eruption of 
a volcano (applau.se). 

The Viceroy has many functions to perform. He has 
a dual position. He is both Viceroy and Governor-General. 
As Viei roy, as the direct r(vt)res<mtative of His Majesty 
he is called upon to exercise the King’s prerogative, to 
stand at the head of affaii-s, to obsfu-ve (icremonial and also to 
attend to social duties. As Governor-General he is responsi- 
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ble for the Adniioi.stration. With the Members of his Council 
he constitutes the body known as the Governor-General in 
Council, perhaps the most al)used body I ha.ve ever known 
(laughter). But the duties of both Viceroy and Governor- 
General are discharged by one man, and I cannot tell you 
how often as Viceroy T have longed—.speaking in strict 
confidence—to take off my silken gloves and to enter the 
lists to defend mj' action and that of ray Council instead 
of being compelled to sit in a high chair, on a throne, on 
a pinnacle, to receive reports of Proceedings in the 
Legislature and to road that this fir that Mini.ster has beeir 
attacked and had defended himsi'lf well and routed his 
assailants (applause). P>ut the Viceroy must remember 
that he should never allow the atinosphci'i' of party i^olitical 
conflict to envelop him. 1 wish .sometimes that those who 
criticise and often attack the Viceroy vehemently would 
remember that he eaTinot make reply to these personal 
observa'tions. 

You may have wondered wliether I mean to relate 
matters confidential to you tonight, let me confess that I 
am tempted ; some would argue tha.t temptations of this 
character are brought into existence in order that to a 
certain extent we should succumb to them (applause). 
Nevertheless, I must remember that the confidences are 
those of Government. Yet if I don’t reveal secrets I may 
respond to the invitation that you, Mr. Chairman, have 
set before me. Whilst J am struck by some observations 
you made I shall not travel over them in detail. This is 
not the occasion. T rejoice that you have realised the 
steady advance in finance, in Railways and generally in 
industry and economics although you at Bombay may not 
at the present moment be feeling’ the full effect (laughter 
and applause). Let me freely acknowledge that I have 
had the good fortune of assi,stance from the most loyal and 
devoted comrades, who never found work too heavy, who 
never minded at what time of day or night I called for 
information, who laboured persistently and sometimes at 
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risk to health, in order to serve the King-Emperor and 
the Empire (applause). 

I miglit be tempted to si)eak on foreign affairs which 
are in thj ehargf! of tlie Viceroy, but I shall content myself 
and you with the observation that there is at present no 
dark storm elO'Ucl visible'., 1 was cpiite recently on the 
N.-W. Frontier and was again immensely impressed. The 
men liv(t remarkable livt's (.litfei'ing greatly from those 
who inhabit the plains of India. If you have never visited 
the Iron ier you may not know that almost every house 
stands in its eoin})ouml with a tower, aiid you may imagine 
in your innocence that the lowei- is perhajis some kind of 
minaret for the Muslim call to prayer. But upon inquiry 
you Icarii that it is the lookout i)laee from which one man 
in his eompound watches the Oliver in the next compound 
with whom he has a blood feud a?id if one rears his head 
above the protection a rifle bullet may go through it im¬ 
mediately. Along the road in the Khyber 1 saw some 
houses of this eharaeter close to the road and noticed a 
kind of tunnel, I .sought information and was told that 
it was a runnel leading to another compound a little further 
off where part of the family live. I asked “ why a 
tunnel "! ” The rejily was : “ Oh ! because the road is 
sanel uary in this ivarl to Avithiu 50 yarils either side and as 
the other compound was 55 yards from the road a tunnel 
had to be built in order that the members of the family 
could travel underground. 1 might be tempted to tell you 
more bir I am anxious to answer one question that you 
[uit to me. 

You asked whether T thought this was a country fit 
for EurAiieans in the future. My answer is yes ! a 
thousand times yes ! and always yes ! (applau.se). 
Europeans have a duty to j)erform, they have a responsibi¬ 
lity to bear and it will be a lamentable day when the 
European holds, because of diffievdties he may meet, that 
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he should go home or that he should not come here 
(applause). Iteflect u])on all that has been achieved during 
the last 160 or 170 years when conditions wore far from 
peaceful when they were miicli more difficult, and when 
men’s lives were daily at stake ; then compare with pre¬ 
sent situation. Y(!t our peo()Io ventuiaid ; they made the 
British Empire in India ; they maintained the British 
Empire in India, and Heaven forbid that we of this 
generation should do ought to diminish its power or 
prestige in India and the Ea.st (applause). I am not un¬ 
mindful of the thougids in your minds. You are thinking 
probably of racial animosities which may y)revail, of a 
future when India will have a larger i)art in the Govern¬ 
ment of the country and when, as you may think, although 
the life of a European may be safe his property may be 
imperilled or the oj)portunitics of earning a living in 
India may be driven away. It is a fair question which 
I never hesitate to answer. 1 have never doubted that 
there will be room for Europeans here, there may and 
doubtless will bo changes altJiough in course of time ; 
indeed, we must remember that in a Proclamation of the 
King-Emperor a solemn assurance was given, that there 
should be, in certain conditions, as time progresses a 
responsible Government in India within the Empire. I 
regard that as solemn ajid sacred statement, an assurance 
from the King-Bmperor which we must supjmrt. What¬ 
ever the future may show I hope Europeans in this 
country will continue hheir etforts to establish the Re¬ 
forms ; they should seek to advance India, to show her 
the true path, to etiabh! her to understand the practical 
principles of sel f goven-nment, that' she may ultimately 
attain her ambition if only she shows goodwill, that she 
may rejoice w'holeheartedly in her partuershij) in the 
British Empire (applause). I know thafi the road is diffi¬ 
cult. I am conscious of the many mountains to ascend 
before the summit is reached. We must not travel too fast. 
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We cinnot give to the East what we have evolved through 
centuries in the West without allowing sufficient time. 
We should do everything possible to improve the condi¬ 
tions of Indians. It may be urged that in the past we have 
paid too scant attention to the condition of the Indian — 
the iioorcr Indians generally. I shall not stay to explain 
the difficulties administrators have met in the past ; con¬ 
ditions were very different and yet much wa.s accomplished. 
But conceptions of empire have largely advanced. We 
should go forward striving to advance the interests of 
India as a component part of the empire, to ameliorate the 
lot of the poor and of him who should never be forgotten, 
the poorest among the fioor. Government have recently 
ordered an encpiiry w^hieh may, and I earnestly hope will, 
improve the conditions of some 85 ])er cent, of the people. 
A Boyal Gommission has been appointed, and I rejoice 
that Ilis Excellency Lord Irwin who will be responsible 
for action u|5on the Report was the representative of 
Agriculture in the Cabinet nntil his appointment! as 
Viceroy. Various other roads of progress will sug¬ 
gest tticmselves to the mind, hut I cannot discuss them to¬ 
night. Among the obligations devolving upon Government 
is primarily that of preserving order. Before we hand 
over this liighly important duty to the local legislatures 
we must be reasonably certain that it will be in safe keep¬ 
ing ajid will not become the sport of political parties. If 
India refuses, if India declines to iiceept the constitution 
wo have jireseiitied to lier, the responsibility will not be 
ours. It will h(^ lamentable, because wo .shall have failed 
in tlio ta.sk we had set ourselves, tliat is, to guide Indians 
to democratic constitutional Government as we under¬ 
stand in the West. It has already been made plain that 
we are no: wt'dded t |0 words or to forms ; you will remem¬ 
ber that Lord Birkenhead in his speech invited Indians to 
put forward an alternaitive constitution devised on India 
lines if they wished it. My observation of Indian polities 
MUPSV 4h 
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during these five j-ears leads to the conclusion that the 
differences between us and Indian leaders are mainly that 
they want full powers immediatiely whereas we tliinlc more 
time is needed (applause). 

Gentlemen, when I think of approaching departure 
my heart is full of gratitude for the opportunities vouch¬ 
safed to me of contributing to the wonderful work 
of the British in India (applause). I rejoice that it fell 
to my lot to come here, and although I recognise very 
fully that in time to come, if not now, my actions may be 
criticised, perhaps many errors may be discovered, yet I 
trust it will be acknowledged that I strove to the utmost 
of my ability to discharge the responsibilities of my high 
office. As we approached Bombay on first arrival the 
]>olitical sky seemed heavy and overcast and stormy. T gazed 
at it and pondered how shall I discover the light, and then I 
discerned a ray of sunshine which came through the 
clouds to me, illumining the whole political firmament. It 
burnt into my mind in letters of gold:—“go forward, 
fearle.ssly, faithfully and honestly according to the best 
of your ability and to the true dictates of your conscience.” 
I have tried never to forget the precept of that ray 
(applause). 

I cannot leave you tonight without giving expression 
to a thought that accompanies me whenever I reflect upon 
my departure. You have guessed it before I give it utter¬ 
ance. Throughout I have had the invaluable solace and 
comfort of my wife (applause), in the truest sense of the 
word the best comrade a man could ever find (applause). 
She and I will leave a large part of our hearts still in 
India. We have become deeply attached to her, and when 
we are home w'e shall recollect the days when we were 
in India together, w'e shall recall the trials and vicissitudes 
but we shall dwell upon the more pleasurable aspects and 
these are many. I shall again reflect upon my good fortune 
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in having had most loyal and devoted comrades throughout 
the whole of my Viceroyalty. In the end as I leave India, 
as I wend my way home, I return with a deeper realisa^ 
tion of ti e beneficent outlook of the British Empire, with 
a wider mderstanding of its duties and responsibilities, 
with a larger conception of the influence and power of that 
great commonwealth of nations. I glory in the high pur¬ 
pose it is our duty as citizens of the Empire to seek to 
achieve; in the moral standpoint of public service we strive 
to inculcate, in the endeavour to im])rove the conditions of 
the poorer and less fortunate people, in the earnest wish 
that this country may bo the better for our efforts, that 
we may have contributed to the cause of humanity, and 
that we may have assisted in promoting the welfare and 
happiness of India. (Prolonged applause). 
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